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PREFACE FOR THE TEACHER. 


Tills liook is a rHiiiaiy IHstorv in no narrow sense : ii. is 
meant for young people of all classes, in schools aiul fami- 
lies. It is an honest atiempt to exhibit the leading facts 
and events of our history, free from political and sectarian 
bias, and therefore will, it is hoped, he found suitable for 
schools in which children of various denominations arc 
taught. 

The work has been undertaken with two chief aims : 
first, to give a true and plain account of the history of our 
united nation, so that the rising race may not. have to 
follow their fathers in the hard and sad jiath of unlearn- 
ing; and secondly, to present a clear and lively narrative 
of the events most needful to be known, and no mere 
skeleton of facts and dates. Caro has been taken to avoid 
embarrassing the young reader with manj’’ objects at 
one time, or distracting his attention bj- many clauses in 
one sentence. 

The style aimed at is that of plain good English, not 
cramped within a narrow vocabulary. It is considered far 
better (except for the very youngest children) to raise a 
learner to a fair .knowledge of his ovTi language, and to 
stimulate his efforts at understanding the words which 
are really needful to express the facts, and ideas that ho 
has to learn, than to adopt a childish style which children 


are the first to resent. 
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Preface. 
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The liO'ilc is dosignc-il for claFs-roridiiig, not for ermn- 
niin^. The tcaeln.r vi'l. ir is hojK-d, not resc-nt ihe occa- 
sional hints given in f e notes, l^Ian}- names and things, 
vliioh conid not he OL.,ttod if the lii.stnrv ^ve^e to he really 
'old, have heen lefi for the teacher to exple.in. Such is 
the case v.-ith geogiaphical details. It is not the part of 
a History to teach the Gcograj.hy of Britain or of the 
other countries necessarily named. It is talccn for granted 
that the .subject will be explained in (Jlass with the aid 
(iflVaU Majis. Ililitary movements shoitld he constantly 
traced on the Map, 

All important dates arc given, not that the memory 
may he eucumhcrcd with them, bnt as a guide to that 
Itnowlodge of the sequence of events, apart from which 
the events themselves arc often thoroughly misunderstood. 
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TiiEiu Eauly State akd Ikiiabitakts. 

The British Isles -u'ere first made hnoAvii to tlic -world hy 
means of trade. Befoie iron, which is so hard to work, 
•was mnch nsed h}’- the ancient nations, their weapons and 
metal instruments Avere made of bronze, that is, of copper 
hardened hy a mixture of tin. Very little tin could be 
found anywhere, except in the parts of Britain now called 
Cornwall and Devon; and so merchants Avere led to 
ventm-e across the sea to the British Isles. In the fiftli 
century. before Christ, the Greeks laieAv merely the name 
of the “ Tin Islands, Avhence tin Avas brought.” A cen- 
tury later, the name of Britannic Islands is giA’^en to 
two large islands in the Western Ocean, called Albion 
and lerne. Albion means white, and the name AA^as no 
doubt given to the island by the jAcople of Gaul (the 
modern France), aaIio beheld its wliite cliils across the 
narrow strait: lerne is the same Avord as that so dear 
to Irish ears as JErin. The larger island AA’-as knoAvn to 
the Eomans as Britain (in Latin Britannia) and Ire- 
land AA’-as called Hibernia. "When the ancestors of the 
English people conq^uered most of Britain, and named 
that part England, they still called the whole island 
Britain; and to this day the “Queen of England” is also 
“ Her Britannic Majesty,” We shall soon see Iioav Wales 
and Scotland got their names. They form Avith England 
the island of Great Britain. The Avhole group has 
been found to consist of no less than 500 isles, all of 
which may be included for brevity’s sake under the 
general name of Britain. 
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Tlic IjniTONS Yrere of tlie race caUed Celtic: and tlieir 
descendants, y'Iio nc-vr inLalnt Wales, call tlieuiselvcs 
Cinny;;. and .still speai- ilieir ancient Briticli tongue. The 
people of the Higlil r ds of iScolland, tlie l,slc of Ulan, and 
Ii eland, arc anotlij • Lrancli of tlie Celtic race, called tlic 
(Aucl, and tLiey sprak a language called Gaelic or Brsc. 

In tlic middle of the first century before Cbrist, Ciu.^ars 
t'.vo visits to Britain crave tbo Eoinans some ]cno^vledge of 
the island, besides Trliat they learnt from traders. 

TLe nreater part of its surface vas covered avitb tbick 
fiiresis and pathless bogs and marshes. The inhabitants 
of the inland jiar/s led the avild and roaming life of 
hunters and herdsmen, changing their quarters in search 
oi 2’^sturage and game. They dvelt in huts of vickcr- 
ivork during the summer, and in v, ‘inter they sought the 
shelter of caves. They served no corn, but lived on flesh 
and milk, and rvere scantily clothed rvith slcins. 

But the par/s near ilia sea, belrveen the Thames and the 
.couth coast, -wore very fully peopled by the same nation 
that lived on the opposite .shores of Gaul, the Belr/iam. 
These peuide tilled the land and gi-erv abundance of com. 
They knerv the art of rvorldng metals, and they stamiDed 
coins of gold, silver, and bronze. 

The Britons formed numerous irihes or clans, each 
governed by its orm chief, under the guidance and control 
of the Fries's. Ilext in runic were a class of Warrior Chiefs. 
But every clansman rvas a freeman ; all hard work, and 
what wo call menial ofliccs, being j>erformed by. slaves. 
There were Kings over clitFerent j)arts of the island, and 
this dignity could be held by women, as in the case of 
Boadicca. The tribes .rere frequently at warj but they 
metimes chose a ca2)tain against a common enemy. 

In iDcrson, the Britons were tall, with hair of a chestnut 
hue, which they allowed to gTow long on tlie head and 
the upper lij) only. They wore girdles round their waists, 
metal chains about their necks, and rings uiion their 
middle fingers. They stained their skins blue with woad, 
and the iieojile of the northern highlands tattooed them- 
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selves v'itli the figures of animals, doubtless to give them a 
terrible aspect iu the fight. Their arms -sverc javelins, 
a straight broadsword, and a small shield, lihe the clay- 
more and target of the Highlanders. 

The most striking part of their battle array consisted 
in their war-chariots. They could wheel or chcclc or stop 
their horses on the steepest hill-sides: and when the 
chariot was at full speed the warrior would run out along 
the pole, stand upon the jmke, and return as quicldy to 
the car. Instead of fortified cities, they had their forests. 
An ample space was enclosed bj’- a fence of felled trees, 
and within this they built themselves huts, and lodged 
their cattle, in war time. Their ordinaiy dwellings were in 
villages formed by circles of huts, partly hollowed out ot 
the ground, with wattled sides and thatched roofs ; but, 
in the more civilized parts, they had houses with low stone 
walls, conical roofs of shingle, and an arched doorway. 
In the marshes, villages were built on piles, forming a 
sort of artificial island. 

■\Ye find among the ancient Britons the germ of tlioso 
maritime habits for which' all their successors iu the island 
have been famous. Boats like their coracles, of wicker-work 
covered with skins, are still to be seen upon the Wye. 

The Britons shared with their Gallic brethren in the 
terrible and mysterious religion called Dniidism. 

The Hrmns were an order of priests, rvho were venerated 
alike by chiefs and peojile. They lived apart among the 
forests, under the sacred oak, crowned with the sacred 
mistletoe, which they gathered with a golden sickle ; and 
they were &ee &om war and taxes. Education was en- 
tirely in their hands, and the noble youths of Gaul were 
sent over to be brought up by them in the Holy Island 
of Britain. The groves of the Druids were polluted with 
human sacrifices. At great festivals, held to celebrate a 
victory over enemies, a huge wicker idol was filled with 
the prisoners, and all were burnt together. 

Next in rank to the j)i'iestly Druids was the order of 
Bards ;■ the musicians, poets, and chroniclers of each tribe. 
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Chap. II. 


j'lior snpg lo tlie llio pr.'iises of tlieir gods, tlie gdories 
i.i'nrif.iiv. and tlio dec Is of cMcfrains and national lieroos, 
to ciiecr tlic feast and', nimate the battle. 

Iicinains of tlie au.;ijntBriton.s are found in tlieir tombs, 
'vbicb are called cvoiJcchs. They are composed of a Imge 
stone, sapported by others, lihe a imde table ; ivhich some 
have mistaken for an altar. They -vrere covered with 
monnds of earth, now generally cleared away by the 
Aveather or by the hand of man. Skeletons haA'e been 
found, and beside them the weapons, tools, and orna- 
ment';. that were bnried Avith the dead. 

The Avonderful circles of stones, such as those at Sionc- 
lienrio .and Avchiirij, are supposed to be the remains of 
Druidical temples, but this is doubtful. 

Chap. II. — Buitaik under the Eojr.vNs. 

J < tlie middle of the first century before the coming of 
Christ, ne.arly the whole civilized world was united 
under the power of Born;. The Boman general Caius 
Julius C.esar was training, in the conquest of Gaul, 
the army with which he aaws to m.akc himself the master 
of the Boman Avoiid. He coA'eted the glory of adding this 
Island of the Ocean to the Boman Emirire. 

In the jear oo before Christ he sailed, on a moonlight 
night, from a port near Capo Grisnez, and came next 
morning under the clifls of Dover. Their tops Avere lined 
by Britons ready to repel this first inA'asion, like Britons 
of all races since ; and Caisar sailed round to the flat shore 
near Deal, or, as othens think, near Hythe. 

The Britons were there before him, AAdth their- Avai-- 
ch iriot.s. The Boman soldiers hesitated to leap doAvn from 
tlmir ships into the water, till the standard-bearer of 
Caisar'f favourite tenth legion cried aloud, “ Leap doAvn, 
comrades, unless you choose to br-tray the eagle * to the 
c-neiiiy ; and he sprang doAvn into the sm-f. His comr-adcs 

The chief Pioman steulavd \v.".s au eagle of silver or bronze. 



Chap. II. Conquest by the Romans. 5 

followed, and drove the Briton.s from the shore. But 
Cipsar met with an obstinate resistance, and he was glad 
to get back safe to Ganl before the antnmn storms. 

Next year ho returned with a lai’ger force, and landed 
nnopposod at the same place. He defeated the forces of 
the Britons, nnited under the brave king Cassivulhaunu^ 
or Goswcilldwn. Ca}sar crossed the Thames by a ford above 
Kingston; and took the forest fortre.ss of tbo king;, 
which was probably at the place called Vcrnlam, near 
St. Alban’s. Bnt he again accepted an empt}-- promise ol 
tribute, and returned to Ganl, with notliingto show for his 
pains, bnt hostages, and prisoners who wore sold for slaves. 
He left not a soldier in the i.sland ; and another centnry 
passed before Britain was conquered b}’’ Borne. Bn I, 
Ciesar’s invasion brought the island into mnch closer 
commerce with the Continent. 'J'lie Bomaus nsed British 
honnds in hunting; the}’' feasted on Briti.sh oystci’s; tliey 
prided themselves on the noble foi’ms and statnre of their 
British slaves. 

In the forty-third year after the birth of Christ 
(a.'d. 43), Claudius, the fourth emperor, sent a large force 
to conquer the island. In spite of the resistance of the 
Britons, under the heroic chieftain, Cakactacus, or Ccin'idof/, 
the island was subdued in a few years, as far nortli 
as the river Tyne and the Solway Firth, Caractacus 
was betrayed by a native queen, and carried prisoner 
to Borne, His bold speech before the throne of Claudius 
obtained the emperor’s favotu’, and he lived at Borne with 
his family. 

The reign of the tyrant Keuo, who succeeded Claudius, 
is marked by another of the famous stories ot British 
histoi’}’-. The King of the Iceni (the tribe tlien dwelling- 
in Suffolk and Norfolk), having iio son, made the emperor 
joint heir with his tAvo daughters. On his deatli, the 
Eoman officers seized the Avhole inheritance, outraged the 
king’s daughters, and scourged his AvidoAV Boadjcea, on 
the pretence that she had concealed part of the property 
(a.d. ^G1). At this time the Boman governor had gone on 
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f!-.i e::perli1ion against. Slona (Angicse]/), tlie sacred island 
of tile Driiids. Boadic-ea, %vlio is described as “a Briton 
of royal race, and breh^iing* a more than female spiiir," 
ronsed tlio Iceni to revenge. Their army of 1 20,000 men 
si ormed and hunit the new Boman cities of Camnlodimnrj. 
(Colcliesia'), Yemlaminm (St. Alban’s), and LoraoN, which 
Avas already a gToat mart of commerce. The Eomans and 
their British allies were slaughtered, to the mimher of 
70.000. Tlie Homan governor hastened hade with only 
10,000 men. and met the vast host of “the British warrior 
qnoen ” in battle : 80,000 Britons Avere left dead upon the 
iield, and Boadicea destroyed herself by poison (a.d. C2). 

The ]'eal conquest of Britain Avas effected b}' Caitjs 
J unius AGr.icoL.\, whom the emperor Vespasian sent as 
commander in a.d. 78. He adA'anced as far as the narroAV 
neck betAveen the Fii-ths of Forth and Clyde, across 
Avhich ho drcAv a chain of forts, marlcing the limit of 
ihe Homan ProA’incc. The better to sceme this border, ho 
penetrated the foro.sts of the Caledonians, the inhabitants 
of the Scottish Highlands; and defeated them when 
gathered by their chief Galgacus at the foot of the 
Grampian Hills (.\.n. 81). Kor was Agxicola less acth'e in 
inducing the Britons to adopt the ciAdlization and language 
of Homo ; and from this time the toAvns, at least, became 
half Human. 

The emperor Haprian, while visiting the provinces of 
his empire, came to Britain in A.n. 1 20. Both to defend 
the Homan part of the island, and to act against the 
Caledonians, he built a rampart from the Tyne to the 
SolAvay Firth; and the remains of this famous Hosian 
IValii, or Pxe rs’ Wall, can stiU be traced. In the reign 
of +ho next emperor, Antoninus Pius, a Homan goAnmor 
built the more noi-thern rampart called the “Wall of 
Antoninus” (now Grimes Dtficc), across the narroAA’’ neck 
betAveen the Firths of Forth and Clyde. 

The Koj-th Biitons were conquered, for a time, by the 
emperor Sea’’ERUS, who died at York in A.n. 211. Little 
more is heard of Britain till a Homan officer, but a Belgian 
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by birtli, named Carausius, established himself as emperor 
in the island by means of his strong fleet. Britain was 
reunited to the Boman empire by Constantins, the father 
of Constantine tue Great, whose conversion to Christianity 
marks one of the tnrning-points in history. 

The Christian religion had already’- been planted in 
Britain ; and^ in the great perseention under the emperor 
Diocletian, the fii’st British martyr, St. Alcan, Avas be- 
headed at A'^erulaminm (a.T). 304). The toAvn of Bl, Alban's 
Avas built from the ruins of the Komaii city. From tho 
time of Constantino, Boman Britain had its OAvn Clmrch, 
Avith Bishops at the princij)al towns. 

About this time Ave are first told of tho Piers and 
Scots as assailants of the northern border; AAdiilo Saxon 
pirates, from the shores of Germany, ravaged tlie coasts. 
Tlie Piets were probably the old Caledonians under an- 
other name ; and they inhabited tho greater part of B^orth 
Britain. The Scots were now the ruling people of Ireland, 
some of Avhom had crossed OAmr to the wcsteni islands and 
shores of the land to Avhich they gave the name of Scotland. 

Id a.T). 383 the Boman army in Britain proclaimed theii- 
general TilAxnius emperor ; and the island was drained of 
the best part of its youth to fight under him in Gaul. 
On the defeat and death of Illaximus, his British soldiers 
established themselA’cs in the Avestern peninsula of Gaul, 
AA'hich henceforth rccciA^ed the name of Pritlanij. 

Borne, attacked by barbarian tribes, quickly lost her 
dominion in the AA^’est. AVhen the city was sacked bj’" tho 
Goths, in 410, the Britons, as their only resource against 
the Piets and Scots, expelled the Boman officers, and set 
up a government of their own. Eight years later, as is 
AAU’itten in otu’ oldest English record, the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle (seep. 23), “This year the Bomans collected all 
the treasures that were in Britain ; and some they hid in 
the earth, so that no one has since been able to find 
them ; and some they carried with them into Gaul.” 

Britain was noAv independent in name ; but its Boman 
masters had only left it a j)rey to disorders and confusion 
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vdthin. 'ivliidi lasted aLotit fortj* year.?. Noidli Britain 
ainl Ireland Avere more fortunate. The Southei’n or Loav- 
land I’icts had reeeiA-od the Christian faith throngh 
iSr. Isi:ha^", a Briton educated at Home. The Scots of 
Ireland AA'ere conAari'-d hy the preaching of the Briton 
S i . Patpicic, AA'ho AA'as horn at the place now called KU- 
(that is, ‘•Patricic’s Chru'ch”), near Dumbarton, on 
ilic Clyde. Ireland, AA'hich had never been subdued by the 
Iiomaiis, enjoyed a long freedom from the troubles under 
AA’hich Britain noAv suffered, and became so famous a seat 
of religion and learning as to be called the Island of 
the Saints. 

Though Britain Avas subject to the empire for four 
centurie.s, very fcAV traces are left of the Eoman dominion 
and ciAulization. The most lasting of these are the great 
tnilitary roads, by wltich the Homans everyAvhere secured 
the passage and supply of their armies. The chief of these 
roads is Wailing Street, passing from the usual landing- 
place on the coast of Kent (fRutupice, now Eichborough, near 
>SandATich) through London into Wales, and, by another 
branch, into Scotland. Traces of Homan camps are found 
in many places. The sites of the chief Homan cities are 
marked by walls of Eoman masonry, by remains of villas, 
baths, and coloured pavements, together with coins, bronze 
statues, arms, and a great A’-ariety of objects, as Avfell as 
numerous inscriptions. 


Chap. III. — The English Conquest. 

Pro-ai about xA.d. 450 to about a.d. GOO. 

Eon more than the last century and a half of the Eoman 
ride ill Britain, the coasts of the island had been harassed 
by the pirates called Sxvsoxs, aaEo came from the north- 
AA’est coasts of Germany". Many of these adventurers 
probably settled on our eastern shores before the Homans 
left the island. Afterwards they came oA'er as conq^uerors, 
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with the Icindred race of the Angles, who gave their name 
to ,the united nation and its language. The common 
language of these races is called, in their first vn-itten 
records, English; and the whole nation is called the 
“ English race or kin.” The parts of the island conquered 
by the Saxons were called after them ; but the whole of the 
land occupied by both peoples Avas called Englaland, that 
is, “the land of the Angles.” The name “Anglo-Saxon” 
is often used as an abridgment of “ Anglian and Saxon. ’ 

With the Angles and Saxons came a third tribe, called 
the Jutes, who settled onl}’- in tAvo .small portions of 
England, namely, Kent, and the Isle of Wight with the 
neighbouring district of Hampshire. These tribes all be- 
longed to the Low German race, so-called from the fiat 
countiy, in AA'-hich they lived, on the lower courses of the 
rivers Ehine, Ems, Weser, and Elbe, with the adjacent 
peninsula of Denmark. It is from these free tribes of 
Lower German}’', not from the conquered Celts of Britain, 
that the stock of the English nation was derived. In their 
habits and institutions AA^e find the origin of those which 
have been adopted by the united British nation. 

The story of the settlement of these tribes in England 
contains much that is uncertain and eA^en fabulous. The 
earliest nath’-e historians give the stray according to the 
national tradition, with dates which at least approach to 
the true times of the events. 

1. The first recorded settlement was made by the Jutes 
in the Isle of Thanet. The Britons (so runs the story), 
haA’^ing asked help from Borne, for the last time and in 
A*ain, sent to the Angles and made the like entreaty of 
their princes. In compliance with this invitation two 
chieftains, Hengest and Hors a,* came over with three 
ships and landed at Ebbes-Jfeet, at the mouth of the 
riA^er Stour, in Pegwell Bay. They fought for the Britons 
against the Piets, and had the victory whercA’-er thoj’’ 
Avent. Before long, however, they sent word to the 
Angles of the worthlessness of the Britons and the good- 

Both names signify 7(orse, a fuA’^onrite emblem of the Ancles and Saxons. 

B 3 
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ness of tlio laud. Is ev.' 1 )odios of Germans poured into the 
island, and conquered tiic pare udiicli became the Kingdom 
of Kent (a.u. 457 j. The Engdish inraders took' the name 
of the country, calling themselves Caniicani (“ men of 
Kent'’), and fixed ti cir caiutal at the Eoman city vhich 
they called Canterbury, “the cit3' of the Kent-men.” 

But there vas much more fighting to he done S'et ; and 
u-e are told that the dV irnsn, that is. the Britons, fled from 
the Angles like fii'e. This rvord Welsh vras, and is to the 
IJi-escnt day, the name udiich the Germans give to people 
v'ho speak another language. The English still apply it 
to the remnant of the Britons, vho themselves keep their 
old name of Cymry, in the land -which we call TFr/^es. 

2. In the 3'car 476 the second body of adventurers cariie 
in three ships, under Ella and his three sons, to the coast 
of the present Sussex. They took the Eoman city of Ande- 
rida, and slew all that dwelt therein, so that not a single 
Briton was there left. The ruins of Anderida are still 
seen at Pevensey. Henceforth is dated the Kingdom of 
the South Sa.vons (Sussex) ; for EUa and his followers were 
Saxons ; and their capital city is still called Chichester, 
“ the city of Cissa,” the son of Ella. 

The South-Saxon Ella is the fii-st to whom is given the 
title of Be,i;twalua, which probably signifies “Euler of 
Britain.” It denoted some sort of autliority held by one 
king for a time over the other Idngdoms. 

0. Anotlicr body of Saxons, the largest as yet (for thej- 
came in five ships), arrived in 495, under a leader whose 
progenj" -were destined to become kings of all Britain. 
The descent of Queen Victoria is traced itp to the Aider- 
men" CEanic and his Suu Cymric, who landed at South- 
ampton Water. Their victory over the Britons, in 519, 
m ilks the beginning of the Kingdom of the West Saxons, 
or, a I it is more briefly called, TFes.3e.r. Its chief citj* was 
Winchester, which became afteruards the capital of the 
united English kingdom for several centuries. 

This titlo (ftiMoniviii) me.nns “Elder,” and denotes a ]\in]; next to 
that, of King. 
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4. Tlio foiirtli boclj' of invaclcr.s fonndocl^ in 520, tho 
Kingdom of ilie East Saxons, Avlienco llic name of Essex. 
The settlement of tho Middle Saxons (Jliddlescx) formed .a 
part of this kingdom, to -wliich Ihe city of London helongcd. 

5. "Wliile the Saxons ^vcrc ilms established in the south, 
the eastern coasts of Britain received settlements of tho 
Angles, probably in a' more peaceful vay. The names 
of the North Folk and the South Folk arc preserved by 
the counties of Xorfollc and Sufibllc. 'I'hcsc t.veo, vith 
parts of Cambridgeshire and Huntingdon, formed tho 
Kingdom of the East Angles, or East Anglia (about 570). 
This region had a natural boundary on tho vest in the 
great marshes of tho Ouse and Ken. 

6. To tho vest, betveen the Ouse and Trent, vero tho 
Middle Angles; and the eastern coast, from the AYash to 
the Humber, vas occupied by other Anglian tiibcs. These 
vere at last united under the Kingdom of Mercia, that is, 
the march or border tovards the unsubdued British. 

7. Tho coxintry betveen the Humber and the Forth vas 
also occupied by other Angles, and vas called Noiitii- 
mmaiA or Northumberland, that is, the countiy north of 
the Flumbcr. Tho Anglian concpierors drove out those of 
the Piets vho dvelt betveen the lover Poman ^Vall and 
the Firth of Forth. Northumbria contained the territory 
of tvo British states, vhich formed the separate kingdoms 
of Bcrnicia and Dcira. Thej'- vero divided by the river 
Tees ; so that Ecira ansvers nearly to the North and East 
Biding of Yorkshire. The name vill soon appear in a 
famous tale. 

Thus, in the course of a century and a half from tho 
final severance of Britain from Borne, about half of tho 
island south of the Forth vas conquered by tho German 
invaders; but the vestern half vas still British. On 
the vestern border of Northumbria, tho Britons long up- 
held a poverful kingdom in Strathclyde (betveen tho 
Clyde and Solvaj^), and also in Gumhria, “ tho land of 
tho Cymry,” -from the Solvay to tho Mersey, and even 
much further south. 
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In the sontli, the IFes/. Welsh, as the English called the 
Britons of Devon and Cornv'all, maintained a long contest 
■with the IVest Saxons. The princes or kings of IVest 
Wales held a sort of headship over all the British, -which 
■was marked hy the ti.le of Pendragon (“ Head-v'ar-man ”). 
Their standard of the Bed Dragon -was often home in 
battle aoiainst the Golden Dragon of Wessex. The Briti.sh 
Icing Ap.thup. is celebrated in the Welsh legends for his 
lieroic resistance to the invaders, animated by the pro- 
phecies of the bard and -wizard Mep.lix. Arthnr has 
remained the great hero of old British story, inspiring 
the strains of poeti-y in every age. 

The po-wer of Wessex reached np-wards along the 
Severn, which divided the Saxons from the British states 
of TF«Zc.‘!. This region was the chief retreat of the Cymric 
Britons fi-om their cruel conquerors, who spared few ex- 
cept the women, and reduced those whom they spared to 
slavery. The Celtic and Latin languages, and the Chilstian 
religion, were almost rooted out from the English part of 
Britain. 

Our heathen forefathers brought with them from Ger- 
many the worship of the terrible gods, whose names are 
still preserved in our days of the week, and even of 
our Christian festivals, as Busier and Tide (for the Paschal 
Feast and Christmas). The chief of these was 1 1 'oden or 
Odin, from whom the heads of the royal houses boasted 
tlieir descent, even after they had become Christians. 

But the light of Christianity was imeserved in the 
Welsh States and in E’orth Britain, In the year oG3, 
St. Coldmb.\., an Irish abbot, crossed over in a wicker boat, 
with tAvelve companions, to evangelize his kinsmen in the 
svng of Scotland. Hb founded a monastery in .the little 
isi:ivid called after him I-cohmh-lciU or I-colm-Jdll (“the 
isle of Columba’s church”), and still famous under 
the name of Ioxa. Thence the light of Christianit}^ 
was spread not only to the Scots, but to the northern or 
Highland Piets. 
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Chap. IV. — Conveusion of the English. 

Fuoji THE Aerival or St. Augustine to the Accession of 
Ecjbert, a.d. 597 - 800 . 

The deluge of invasion wliicli swept over Britain had 
almost, but not quite, hidden the island from the sight of 
Christian Europe. In Kent, at least, the new settlers kept 
up intercourse with the kindred Germans who had con- 
quered Gaul ; and King Ethelbert was married to Bertha, 
daughter of Charibert (Herbert), the Erank king of 
Paris. The Christian queen came attended by a bishop, 
for whose use the little British church of St. Martin, 
beyond the walls of Canterburj’-, was repaired. But 
King Ethelbert and his people remained Pagans, lilce all 
the rest of the English, whose reputation for ferocity 
warned peaceful strangers from their shores. 

Now it happened, aS the tale is told, that some 
Anglian boys from Northumbria, taken (we may suppose) 
by pirates, were exposed for sale at Borne, when the Abbot 
Gregory went to the market-place. Struck by their wliite 
skins, their fair faces, and their beautiful hair, Gregory 
asked from what land the boys were brought. He was 
told, “Erom Britain, for such was the appearance of its 
people.” Again he asked, “ Whether those islanders were 
Christians or still in bondage to pagan error;” and ho 
was told that they were pagans. On this, sighing deepl}', 
he said, “Alas! that men of so bright a face are held by 
the prince of darkness, and that a countenance so graceful 
covers a mind void of inward grace !” Then he asked the 
name of that nation, and was told that .the}’" were called 
Angles. “ And well named,” said he, “ for thej^ have an 
angelic face, and such ought to be co-heirs with the Angels 
in heaven. But what name has the province from which 
they were brought?” It was answered that those pro- 
vincials were called the men of Deira. “ And well named 
of Deira,” cried he, “ as men snatched from ivi-atli,” * and 


* The words de ird, in Latin, mean “ from wrath.” 
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called to tlie mercy of Clmist. And the king of that pro- 
Tince. ho-\v is he named?” At the ans'iver, “jSZ/a,” the 
joyutis A^'it of Ctrogory hroke ont into the ciy, Alleluia! 
"the prai.se of God the Creator onght to he snng in those 
parts.” Forthy-ith he asked the Pope to send ministers 
of the y’ord into Britain to the English nation, and offered 
liim.'^elf to undertake the mission. But the citizens of 
Eomo y-ould not part avith so pions a man ; and it yas not 
till Gregory himself rvas elected Pope, in A.n. 591, that he 
Tvas ahle to carry ont his cherished project. 

He committed the rvork to Attgustike, prior of the 
Benedictine conA'-ent at Borne, nith a hand of forty mis- 
sionaries ; and they landed at Ebhes-Jlect, in the Isle of 
Thanct 597). Ethelhert receired baptism on Whit- 
snndaj', and 10,000 of his snhjects Avere baptized before 
Chi-istmas. Lands Avere granted to the missionaries'; and 
Angustino A\-as permitted to fix his “ bishop’s seat ” beside 
the “ king’s seat ” at Canterbury. In the same yay, AAdien 
other kingdoms AA-ere conA-erted, the royal city became 
the bishop's see, and the Idngdom the bishopric (?. e. 
“ bishop’s iTile ”). Pope Gregory sent Augustine a “ pall,” 
the Testment of an Archbishop, and gave him authority 
orer all the bishops Arhom it yas intended to appoint in 
southoiTi England, as Avell as over the natiA-e Biitish bishops. 
He died shortly afteinrards and Avas canonized as Sx. 
Augu.sttxe or Sx. Ausxix. 

Before his death he had ordained his companion JIee- 
Lixus as bishop of London, the capital of the East Saxon 
kingdom ; and Eing Sebert, the nepheAY and dependant of 
Ethelhert, received the Christian faith, Avith his subjects 
(a.u. GOI), The King of Kent built the cathedral chui’ch 
of Sr. Paul on the central hill of London ; and the King of 
Es.,cx founded, on Thomey Island, amidst the marshes 
of the Thames, the monastery of St. Peter, AA’hich Avas 
called, from its position, the ’Wesx-ahnsxer. 

Edavin, king of Horthumbria, married Ethelburga, 
daughter of Ethelhert. He promised that the queen shorild 
liaA'e her OAni Christian attendants, and P.aulinus, one of 
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the companions of Angnstinc, accompanied her to York. 
Tavo years afterguards Edwin was baptized hy Panlinus, 
with all his nobles and man)'- of the people, on Easter-day 
(a.-d. 027). The Pope sent over a pall, making Panlinns 
tlie first Archbishop of Y^’ork (a.d. 034). Thus were the 
tAvo archbishoprics established at the chief cities of southern 
and northern England. 

Edwin became the fifth BrctAvalda, and had power over 
all Britain, except Kent. “ Such ” (says our first historian) 
“ was the peace in Britain at that time, wherever the poAver 
of King Edwin had reached, that even a woman with her 
ncAv-born child might have walked through the Avholo 
island from sea to sea, none doing them hurt.” In many 
places, AA'here clear springs gushed out by the Avayside, 
EdAvin caused bronze drinhing-vessels to be hung on stakes 
for the refreshment of travellei’S, and none either dared 
to touch these, except for their proper use, through the 
great fear of the king, nor wished to do so, through love 
of him. Can the same be said of the cups of our own 
drinking-fountains ? 

It seemed as if England AA’-ere about to be united under 
a Christian sovereign, when all was changed by the rise of 
the Mercian power under Penda, a ferocious heathen, who 
became king in A.n. 62G. He 'leagued himself AA'ith CJad- 
Avalla, King of Wales, in rebellion against Edwin. The 
total destruction of the Korthuinbrian army at Heath- 
field (near Doncaster), AA'-here Edwin fell at the age of 
forty-eight (a.d. 633), Avas followed by a massacre of tlie 
Northiimbrian Christians. The name of Edwin is still 
preseiwed by his northern capital of Edinburgh (Ead- 
toines-burh, “the city of Edwdn”). His successor, Osavald, 
the sixth BretAvalda, killed CadAvalla in battle, and drove 
back the Welsh behind the Severn ; but he too was slain 
by Penda (a.d. 642). Oswy, the seventh Bretwalda, 
avenged OsAvald by killing Penda in battle (a.d. 655). 

During the next century and a half, there was a continual 
struggle betAveen the kings of Korthumbria, Mercia, and 
Wessex, the other states liaA'ing become insignificant. 
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"Wesson gradiiallT iDecame tlie most powerful of tlie tliree ; 
and at length the West Saxon king Egbert, whom the 
nobles of "Wessex called to the throne in a.d. SOO, became 
king over all England. Egbert had spent thirteen years in 
exile at the court of Cii irles, long of theEranks, witnessing 
the great work by which the nations of German^', Gaul, 
and iNorthern Italy were united into the new Western or 
“ Holy Eoman Empire,” of which Charles the Great 
was proclaimed as sovereigTi at Borne. Egbert came home 
ixitli the fixed resolve to make the island of Britain a 
smaller model of the Western Empire ; and his successors 
copied that model in their very titles. By calling them- 
selves Emi)erovs. the English kings asserted their inde- 
jtcndence both of the Western Eoman Emperor, and of the 
Eastern or Greek Einpei'or at Constantinople. They made 
the same claim which Shakspere expressed long after in 
the words, “ Britain is a world by itself, and we will 
nothing j^ay for wearing our own noses.” 

From the first arrival of St. Austin, the Church had 
been steadily cmlizing the rude English people. A new 
iuipiilse was given to learning by the appointment of a 
Greek of Tarsus (the city of St. Paul), named Theodore, 
to the Archbishopric of Canterbuiy (a.d. 668). Among his 
friends and pupils was Besemct Biscop (i. e. Bishop), an 
Anglian of noble birth, who removed to Horthumbria. 
There he founded the two famous monasteries of Wear- 
mouth on the VFar and Jarrow on the Tyne, and laid up 
in them the many “ divine volumes ” which he had brought 
from Borne. It was one chief occupation of the monks, in 
the ages before printing was known, to multiply books by 
copying them with the nicest care. 

lo Benedict, also, is ascribed the introduction of glass 

* Till veiy lately, English writers h.are followed the bad habit of calling 
this emperor Charlemagne, the French form of his Latin name, Carolus 
JIagxus. This has led people to think he was a Frenchman, but Charles 
was the German king of the Germ.an Franks. Among his other subjects 
were the jjeople of Gaul, who spoke dialects of Latin, which passed'into 
tlie French language. It was the breaking up of Charles’s empire tliat 
gave rise to the separate states of Germany and Franco. 
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mnrlo'w.s for dnirdios, “ lhai. ilic niicleiin Lirds niiulil 
not fly in.” Tlic clmrclic.s l)Ci;;an to l)e docoralcd -wifli 
paintings Lrongdit from Home; and divine -wor.diip Avas 
enlivened l\y Italian chants, snng hy trained choirs to the 
nmsic of organs. Every elnn-eh and monastery vas a 
centre of civilization, hel]>. and hospitality. All the seimieo 
of the age AA-as cultivated hy the clergy. Their lands s''t. 
an example of carefnl tillage, and they hronght oa-o]’ ncAV 
fruits and pot-hei'hs from the Continent. 'J’he island of 
Britain, AAdiich the licathen Angles and Saxons had hegnn 
to devastate in the fifth century AA'as famed, in tlic eiglith, 
as the most ciAdlized country of Enrojie. 

The Litcratiire, AA'hich AA'as cultiA'ated hy the ehnrehmen 
in the Latin language, reached its height in the Vpm;- 
nAimi: Bede, the Jlrst Ihstcrimi of Britaiv. Bom ahont. (!?:), 
on the land AA'hich Avas granted in the folloAving ye.ar for 
the monastery of AYearmonth, lie hegan his education in 
that house at the age of soA'cn, lunler Abbot Benedict ; 
and he romoA'cd aftcTAA’ards to the neAv foundation at. 
JaiTOAA'. There — to u.sc lii.s OAvn simple Avords—“ spend- 
ing the AA'holo time of my life since then in the same 
monasteiy, I liaA'c given my AA’hole labour to studying the 
Scriptures ; and, in the interA’als of my observance of the 
monastic discipline and the daily occupation of singing in 
the church, I liaA'c ahvays found my pleasure in leai-ning, 
or teaching, or Avriting.” Bede died in his cell at Jari'oAv 
in 735, short!}' after lie had dedicated to the King of 
Northumbria his “Ecclesiastical History of the British 
Isles, and especially of the English Bace,” to the year 731. 

His most celebrated successor in the Northumbrian 
school of learning Avas Aecuix, the most renoAA'ned scholar 
of his age. As tutor to the sons of Cuaples the Giuoat, 
and the adviser of that sovereign in all matters of science 
and- education, this' Englishman from Northumberland 
guided the rcA'ival of learning in AYesteiii Europe under 
the neAvly founded “Holy Boman Empire.” tSuch Avas 
the intellectual influence Avhich England had attained 
at the end of the eighth centiuy. 
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Chap. Y. — The Y^•]OK of Exglaxd, and the Eip-st 
Settih::iexts of the Daxes. 

Piioji Egbeht 'iO Alfred the Great, a.d. 800-901. 

Note. — The succession of the hinffs from Egbert to the Conquest is nvirl.cd 

by nniitbers. 

1. Ecbeut i,? sometimes called tlic first King of all England ; 
Imt this is not quite correct, at least in the sense in u-hieh 
Ave non- speak of a King or Queen of England. He n-as 
King of the 'West Saxons, hut he n-on a ne%x authoritj- as 
'• Lord ” over the other English states, ■which still had 
tlieir separate kings, who were called his ‘‘Men.” The 
conquest of the Mercians, in 827, completed his power over 
all England south of the Humber ; and Egbert was advanc- 
ing against the Korthumbrians, when they met him at 
Lore, in Herbyshire, “ and they there offered him obedience 
and concord, and so they separated.” Egbert now assumed 
the title of eighth Brehcalda, as Lord of all the English 
kingdoms, from the Channel to the Eia-th of Eorth, a 
power which none of the seven Bz-etwaldas before him had 
possessed. 

The last years of Egbert’s reign were troubled by a new 
enemy, of a race kindred to the English. These were the 
Haxes, a name then applied not only to the people of 
Lcnma]-k, but also to those of Norway and S-q-eden, who 
were all of the same Scandinavian race. They were also 
called Noethsiex, a name preserved in Normandy, where 
they settled 100 years later. Closely allied to the old 
Angles and Saxons in blood, language, and religion, and 
follozFing the same life of daring adventure upon the 
sea, these savage heathens began to inflict on the now 
ch’I'iized and Chi-istian English the cruelties that had 
been suffered by the British. A defeat of the Danes and 
'lYelsh was the last great deed of Egbei-t, who died in 83C. 

2. Ethel WULF (836-858), the son of Egbert, was troubled 
bj’- repeated invasions of the Danes, who wintered for the 
fii’St time in the Isle of Sheppey in 856, 
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EtliclTVTilf liad five sons, of whom Alfred, horn at T\’’aiit- 
ago, in Berkshii’e' in 849, was the j’-oungest and best. His 
mother, Oshni-ga, is famed for her training of Alfr-ed in 
the love of the old national songs of the West Saxons. 
One day (as the story is told) Oshnrga showed Alfr-ed and 
his brothers a hook of Saxon poetiy, and she said, “ Whieli- 
ever of you shall the soonest leam this volume shall have 
it for his own.” On healing this, and seeing the hcaut3' 
of the painted initial letter, Alfr-ed cried out before his 
elder brothers, “ IVill you reall}’- give that hook to the one 
of us who can fii‘st understand and repeat it to j'ou ? ” 
His mother smiled with pleasure, and said, “ I will.” 
Upon this the ho3’- took the hook out of her hand, went 
to his master to he taught to read it or learn it 113'- 
heart, and in due time he brought it to his mother and 
repeated the poems, Tiicre are difficulties about believ- 
ing this stoiy exactly as it is told ; but it is certain that 
Alfr-ed was trained fr-om infanc3’’ in committing to memor3'- 
his native English songs, and that he was afterwards 
eager in acquiring that book-learning v.diich few but the 
clergy then possessed. 

in 853, when Alfred was onl3’- four years old, the 
king his father sent him to Eome to receive the blessing 
of the Pope ; and two years later, Ethel wulf himself 
^vent to Eome, talcing Alfr-ed with him. Before his de- 
parture, the king made over to the Church- a tenth part 
(or ixilie) of his oivn goods, but not (as is sometimes said) 
of the ]property of his subjects. At Eome, Ethelwulf re- 
built the JEnglish Schools, which had been twice desti-oyed 
b3’- fire ; and he promised to send to the Pope an annual 
donation, which was the origin of the tax called “Peter’s 
Pence.” 

3, 4, 5. Ethelwulfs eldest son having died before his 
father, the kingdom was divided between his next two 
sons, Ethelbald and Etiieebert (858-866), but reunited 
mider his fourth son, Etheebed (866-871). 

We now come to the second “period of the Danish inva- 
sions, wlien the3^ began to make conquests in the island. 
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Tlio East Anglian king Edjiusd having refused to pur- 
chase his life and Idngdoih hy renouncing Clu-istianity, he 
v.'as tied by the Danes to a tree and shot at vith arrovs, 
and then beheaded. He -was canonized as a saint and 
martyr, and the place of his burial preserves the name of 
i'ary Si. Eihiunds (that is, “ St. Edmund’s Town ”). 

East Anglia now became a Danish possession, the first 
that thej' held in England. 

In S71, the Danes began their great invasion of Wessex, 
Avhere no less than nine great battles were fought in this 
one year. In the midst of this contest, lEthelred died, 
probably of a* wound. He was biuied in Wimbome 
Minster, and his brave deeds against the heathen Danes 
gained him the name of a saint and martyr-. 

6. Alfked the Gheat — who of all kings best deserves 
that much misused title — was now in his twenty-second 
year. It was the custom to prefer a brave man of the 
royal house before infants ; and so, though Ethelred had 
left some young children, he had confirmed his brother’s 
right to the crown. Alfred’s reig-n filled up the remainder 
of the ninth century, and lasted just thii-tyyears (871-901). 

After some years of straggle -vrith the Danes, who had 
conquered the centre, east, and north of England, the gneat 
conflict came. At the beginning of 878 the Danes poured 
in from Mercia in such force, that Wessex was overrun. 
jMany of the IVest Saxons were driven out over the sea, 
and xUfred hardly escaped with a little band to the woods 
and morasses of Somerset. Once (as a famous story tells) 
Alfred had come alone to the hut of one of his own cow- 
herds. The goodman was gone to his work, and the good- 
vdfe was baking bread uj)on the hearth, where Alfred 
Knt industriously mending and making bows and arrows 
wiiile meditating on his future hopes, and waiting patiently 
for the better day to dawn. The woman left the hut to 
go and tend the cattle, having asked the stranger to mind 
and turn the loaves. When she came back and saw them 
bimit to a cinder, she broke out into reproaches, vdiich 
4he tale-teller gives from some old song : — 
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‘•Tiio loaves arc l*iiniin!;? Wiiy dnii’t ymi turn *cin? 

You (mly care to e.it ’em when 1 hoy 're lii'l ! ” 

TJio lihmderiiig -woinaii JiUlo tlioiiglit llnii it Avas King 
.•Vilrod. who had Avon so many A-icturii.‘.s over llie jiagan.^^. 

Tlic turn, of the lide .<^0011 eanio. Tiic JJanes Jiad entered 
"Wiltshire after I’AA'elflli-niglit, and hefure Easter the 
iSaxons in DeA'onshire Avon a A'ielory, and tnolc tlu' fainons 
Eani.sh hanner called the “ IhiA’cn.” Alfred nuAv fortified 
the island in the great manshes of tjedgeinoor. CA'er .since 
called Athehiey (^Aiihdlu'ja-chm. “ the Lshind of tlie 
Princes It Avas there (a.s another .story telLsj that. 
Avhen all hi.s people had gone out to fi.sh, and Alfred 
Avas left, alone Avilh hi.s Avife and a faA'onrite .servtint, a 
])ilgi'im a])2X‘ared .strangel}* before him (for there Ava.s no 
boat left to cross the mere), and asked for ibod. I’here 
Avas in the house but one loaf and a little Avine. Allred 
ordered the serA*ant to gh’c the htdf of both to the ]iilgrim, 
Avho gaA’C the king great thank.s. and disa]jpeareil. Put 
Avhen the .servant Avent to fetch the rest of the bread and 
Avine. ho foinid them AA'hole as they had been at li)>t. 
AVhile the king Avas Avondcring, his three boats eamc back 
fuller of iish than they hud OA'cr been since his jieoidc had 
dAvclt in the island. In the night Alfred .soav a A'isiou. in 
Avhieh the pilgrim rcA'ealcd himself as St. Cuthbci-t, the 
famous hermit of Northumbria 200 years before, and told 
him to rise in the juorjiing and bloAV his hoi'Ji thrice, Avhen 
500 of his frieiids AA'ould gather to him fully arm''d, and 
in seven days he should Avin a gloi’ious victory. Then he 
'bade him be faithful, for God hud chosen him to be King 
over all Britain. Such stories ought to be IcnoAvn, as they 
have been handed doAvn tlu-ough CA'ery age of Enghiml, 
and haA'e been made famous in j)oetry and jjainting ; but 
thej'- must be told honestly, as legends adorned, if not in- 
A*ented, by the fond feelings of later times. 

It Avas s'even Aveek's after Easter AA'hcn Alfred Avent forth 
from Athelney, and Avas mot joyfullj’- at “ Egbert’s Stone ” 
by the men of Somerset and "Wilts and Hants. Tavo da.ys 
later, he fought the gTeat Battle of Biliandunc (probably 
Edington, near Westbury), Avhich delivered Saxon England 
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from tlio Dane.?, tliougli tlicy kept tlio Aiiglian states. 
Tlieir king Gnthorm agi*eed to accept Cliristianitv, and 
■\ras kaptizod hy tlm name of Atlicdstanc, ■with, thirty of 
liis great men, at 'Wedmore, near Athelncy. Tiiere a treaty 
was made, dhdding the kingdom of Alfred from the 
33anish part of England. The Danes had most of Essex, all 
East Anglia, Eorthumhria, and the larger half of Mercia, 
vrhile Alfred Icept the rest of Mercia, with all south of 
the Thames, and the part of Essex whicli included London. 

Giithorm retired, in 880, to his o'(%'n kingdom of East 
Anglia, the lands of which were now divided among his 
pcojdo ; and Wessex was left in peace for twelve or thirteen 
years. Dut the Danish sea-rovers from abroad still made 
incursions up the Thames, and Alfred had to light them 
both by land and water. Among these Danish rovers or 
viJeings (that is, “ pirates "’), we find the name of one destined 
to have a great influence on oitr history — Eolf, who after- 
wards founded the JVorman power in the north-west of 
Gaul, and from whom William the Conq^ueror descended. 

The great body of the heathen Danes departed to make 
an invasion of Gaul; and for six years xUfred en- 
joyed his only interval of unbroken peace (885-891). 
It was then that the king turned Irom the glory gained 
in battle — gloiy real because he had never fought but 
in defence of his country — to nobler works for his 
people’s good. Ilis works would have been woirdcrful if 
all his thirty years had been years of peace; and the 
wonder is increased when we learn that, during his 
whole reign, he suffered constantly from a strange and 
painful disease. 

The explanation is that Alfred had those highest but 
simplest virtues which enable a king or a man to do real 
and good work ; a constant seirse of duty, and a single 
desire to benefit his people. His diligence was unwearied, 
and he was strict in the economy of time, allotting to 
every hour of the day its occupation of work or necessary 
rest. Both by night and day he kept account of the time 
by wax candles weighed and divided into measured parts, 
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■\viiicli ■were placed in tlic clmrclics; and to preserve tlicin 
from -^vasting a'waj’' -witli tlio Avind, lio inA’-ented lanterns 
made of Avood and Avliitc ox-liorn. 

ITis indnstiy enabled liiin, in no long' life and amidst 
all tbe troubles of tlio Danisli AA’-ars, not only to reform 
tbc laAVS and goAmrnment, to enforce justice and encourage 
trade, but to adA'ance tlio education of bis pcoxdo by liis 
OAvn personal labour. This he seems to haA'o regarded as 
the noblest Avorlc of a king, and it Avas a Avorlc then juost 
needful. The learning, Avhich the Cliristian clergy had 
brought into the land, had almost died out amidst the 
constant chdl Avars and the ravages ot cliurches and mo- 
nasteries b}"^ the Danes. Alfred himself tells us that, Avlien 
he began to reign, fcAv of the clergy south of the Humber, 
and not many north of that rhmr, could understand tlicir 
OAvn Latin service-book. To AA*ipe aAA'ay this reproach, ho 
founded ncAV monasteries and schools, invited learned men 
from abroad, and gaA’e promotion to diligent and suc- 
cessful . scholars. Shortly before the end of his reign, lie 
could thank God that those aa'Iio sat in the teachers' scat 
Avei'O truly able to teach. As tlie Iving made ignorance a 
disqualification for the judgment seat and other high 
ofiSces, his judges and great men and goAmmors, avIio 
Avere almost all unlettered, AAmre stirred up to begin learn- 
ing late in life. If any Avero too old or too sIoav, the king- 
commanded that such should haA'o English books read to 
them -by a son, or kinsman, or servant. 

Alfred deYoted his OAvn labour to supply the Avant of 
English books containing the most useful kinds of InioAv- 
ledge. Eightly deeming that it is most needful for a free 
people to knoAV their oaati history and that of the AAdiole 
Avorld, Alfr-ed translated from Latin the “ Univ-crsal His- 
tory” of Panins Orosius, a Spanish clergyman of the fifth 
century, and the “ English Historj’- ” of Bede. Tliere is 
good reason to believe that the regular compilation of 
the “ Anglo-Saxon Chronicle,” the earliest history of Eng- 
land in the English language, AAms begun at "Winchester 
in Alfred’s reign. It Avas his xrarpose to give his people tlio 
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Bible in tiieir otto tongue; but be died just as be bad 
begun to translate tbe Psalms. 

In after times, tbe love, in u'bicb tbe memoiy of 
England's Darling ” was beld, made men call liim tbe 
autbor of all that was most important in tbe Anglo- 
Saxon institutions. But we learn from bis o'smi words 
that be did tbe simpler and wiser work of strengthening 
and building on tbe old foundations, removing wbat was 
rotten ratber than inventing novelties, and that be did 
all witb tbe advice and consent of tbe great national 
CoaxciL OP THE Wise Meii (tbe Wiiena-GemSt or Witan). 
Isor did Alfred neglect tbe material welfare of bis people. 
He encouraged trade, and invited foreign mercbants fr’om 
abroad. He restored tbe towns, cburcbes, and monasteries, 
wbicb tbe Danes bad ruined, and be built royal palaces. 

In b93 tbe Danish Wars began again, and raged all over 
tbe south, and along tbe border of Wales. To guard bis 
coasts by meeting tbe pirates on tbe sea, Alfred devised 
a new build of ships, to oppose tbe war galleys of tbe 
Danes. They were nearly twice as long as the others, 
having sixty oars aird more ; they were both swifter and 
steadier, and higher out of tbe water. Thus they could 
charge an enemy witb greater force, and pour down 
missiles from a height on to bis deck. 

Some sea-fights witb Danish pii-ates off tbe coasts of 
Wight and Devon are tbe last deeds recorded of Alfred, 
who thus beqiueatbed tbe great lesson, wbicb a thousand 
years have confirmed, that tbe safety of England depends 
on her being prepared to meet her invaders upon tbe sea. 
And to all bis successors on tbe throne be left, witb tbe 
example wbicb has grown brighter and brighter through 
that thousand years, tbe secret alike of bis greatness and 
Ins goodness, in these simple words : — “ This I can noAV 
ti’uly say, that so long as I have IHed I ba^m striven to 
live Avortbily, and after my death to leai'e my memory 
to my descendants in good Avorks.” 

Alfred died on tbe 28th of October, 901, being only fiftj*- 
CAVo years old, and Avas buried at Winchester. 
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Cii.vp. VI. — The Early English Eixcdojc axd the DAxit;ii 

COXQUEST. 

From Edward the Elder to Caxute akd hls Sox.s. 

A.D. 901-10-12. 

7. Edward the Elder (901-925), llic sou of Alfred, shc- 
cccdcd to the Vest Saxon cromi, according to liis father's 
ndll, which had hceii sanctioned hy the AVilan. ITc coh- 
tinned the war against the Danes, and began to Iniild 
fortresses to withstand their invasions. JTc not only won 
liack all England south of tlic Huniher, Imt was also 
acknowledged as “Lord” hy the Xortlmnihrian, Scottish, 
and other northern states. These stat,es, however, re- 
tained their own government, as did AA’^ales and Cornwall, 
while all the rest of Sontlmmhrian England formed tlio 
actual kingdom of Edward. Jlcnceforth he and liis suc- 
cessors no longer call themselves Khi^s of the Vt’s/ Saxovs, 
hut Kings of the Anglo-Saxons (that is, of the Angles and 
Saxons) aiid Kings of the English. 

8. Athelstane (92o-940),the oldest son of Edward, com- 
pleted his father’s ^\’■ork of making a lirmer union both of 
England and of Britain. He annexed Korthumbria, on the 
death of its Danish king ; but he had shortly afterwards 
to meet an attack from the xmited force of the Danes, tlio 
Scots, and the AA^elsh, whom he defeated at the famous 
Fight of Brunanhurh, on the coast of Xorthumberland. 
This battle is commemorated in the Chronicle by a “ Song 
of A^ictory,” one of the most precious remains of Anglo- 
Saxon poetry, and the first English war-song. 

9. Athelstane was succeeded by his brother Edjiu.nd, -who 
earned the title of the Magnificent (that is, the “ doer of 
great deeds,” not the splendid in outward pomp), in the 
short space of six j'ears and a half (940-946), though ho 
was only eighteen wLen he came to the throne. He 
conquered Cumberland frCm the Strathclyde AVelsh, and 
gaye it to Malcolm, king of Scotland, to hold under him, 
as the price of a close alliance. The year after, Edmund 

hist. BRIT. c 
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Avas stabLed in lii.s oaati banqueting ball by a robber 
Avboin be bad banisbed. 

10. Edped, tbc Ibird son of Edrvard tbc Elder, Avas 
cbosen to snccecd Ids brother, on account of the infancy 
of Edmund’s tAA'o sons. Tbe success of bis short reign 
(946-055) AA'as due to tbe administration of tbe celebrated 
Duxstan, Abbot of Glastonbury. Edred’s chief exploit 
Avas tbe final conquest of tbe troublesome Danes of Eorfcb- 
iimbria. He died young, Avitbout children. 

11. Edwy, the elder son of Edmund, can scarcely liaA^e 
been Jiiore than sixteen, A\^ben be began bis short reign 
(955-959) by a contest Avitb Dunstan, Avbicb invoh'ed him 
in misery. The clergy AAmre divided into tAvo great classes 
— the rernilar, Avbo Avere monks bound by tbe rules of their 
orders, and tbe secular (that is, icorldhj), AA'bo Avere free to 
mix Avitb tbe AA'orld, and Avere not yet, in England, for- 
bidden to marry. But Dunstan resoHed to enforce clerical 
celiljacy, and to place monks in tbe cathedrals and other 
chief cbui'cbes in place of tbe secular clergy. These 
schemes, Avbicb bad been favoru-ed by Edmund and Edred, 
Avere opposed bj^ EdAA^’- ; and tbe young king bad also a 
bitter personal quarrel A\T.tb Dunstan. 

About tbe time of bis accession bo married bis cousin 
Elgiva, a nearer relation than tbe lars's of tbe Church 
alloAved him to marry. '\^Tien EdAvy AvitbdreAv from bis 
coronation feast to A'isit bis Avife and mother, Dunstan and 
the Bishop of Lichfield foUoAA’^ed him and brought him back 
to tbe ball Avitb violence. Tbe insult aa^s neA'^er forgiA'^en ; 
and tbe king found a pretext for banishing Dmistan, Avbo 
retired to Flanders (956). But noAv all tbe English north of 
the Thames rose in rebellion, and proclaimed Edgar, the 
younger brother of EdAvy, as King of tbe Mercians, and Ed- 
gar recalled Dunstan (957). Next year, tbe Archbishop Oda 
divorced Edrvy and Elgiva ; and EdAvy died tbe year after. 

12. Edcae, Avbo Avas noAv sixteen, aaus elected King 

the tuhole yeoyh of the English” over tbe West Saxons, 
Mercians, and Kortbumbrians; and Dunstan aaus made 
Archbishop of Canterbury in tbe same year. Tbe peace and 
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prosperity of Edgar’s sixteen years’ reign (059-976) gained 
liim the title of Edgau the Peaceful. By keeping a fleet 
constantly at sea, he preserved his kingdom from all 
foreign invasion. He here the high titles of “ King of tho 
English and all the nations round ahout;” “ Euler and Lord 
of the -whole i,sle of Albion and on one great occasion 
eight vassal kings — those of Scotland, Cumberland, and the 
Isles, -with five Welsh Princes — ^^vere seen rowing his boat 
on the Dee at Chester, -while Edgar himself steered (973). 

Edgar parted Horthumhria into two Earldoms, corre- 
sponding to the old divisions of Bernicia and Deira. 
Erom the former, however, he took away the region of 
Lothian, extending fr-om the Tweed to the Eirth of Eorth, 
and gave it to Malcolm I., King of Scots, to hold under 
him. Thus Scotland obtained, on this side, the border 
which it has had ever since. The old name of Norlhumher- 
Jand stuck to the northern Earldom ; hut this was again, 
diminished when the district between the Tyne and Tees 
was formed into the coun-ty of Durham. 

1 0. Edgar left two surviving sons, EdAvard, the son of 
his first AAife, and Ethelred, the son of his second vdfo 
Eifr-ida. The boys were only thirteen and seven years 
old : the king had left the croAAm to the elder, but Elfrida 
tried to get it for her own child. Under the influence of 
Dunstan, the Witan decided for Edwaed, whose cruel fate 
gained him the surname of the Martye, After a short 
reign (975-978), he was mm-dered at Corfes Gate, in Dor- 
setshire. The joopular but doubtfril story is that Edward 
rode, hot and weary with the chase, to his stepmother’s 
gate, and asked her for drink. Elfrida gave him the 
cup with her OAvn hands, and, Avhile the young king 
dranlc eagerly, she made a sign to an attendant, who 
stabbed him in the back. EdAvard set spurs to his horse, 
but he fell from the saddle and was dragged by the stirrup 
tiE he died, leaving the track marked with 'his blood. 
Elfrida, conscience-stricken, retired to a convent, after her 
crime had given England the Avorst king that reigned 
betAveen Egbert and the Korman Conquest. 

0 2 
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14. Etheleed II. ■^vas stimamed the Exeeady', a play 
upon his name, Avhich too well expressed his character 
and ill-fortune.* He has been fairly described as the only 
tliorong-lily bad hin g ot the line of Egbert. As the only 
direct suiunving heir, he Avas elected, though but ten years 
old, to succeed his brother Edgar, and he reigned for 
thii'ty-eight years of unceasing confusion and disaster 
(978-1016). In the very year after'his accession (980) 
the Danes began the tlnri series of their immsions, in which 
they had noAv the fixed pui-pose to conquer England. 
Ethebed adopted the foolish policy of attempting to buy 
off the Danes, but the sums they thus received only in- 
Auted them to return. To raise the necessary money, 
England was burdened with the oj)pressive tax called the 
Danegcld (“ Dane-tribute ”). 

Like most of oui- bad kings, Ethelred had pernicious 
fixA'oui’ites ; and one of them advised the Massacre of the 
Danes on St. Brice’s Day (November 13, 1002). Among 
the Arictims was GunhQd, sister of SAveyn, King of Den- 
niarlc. The opening year brought Avith it the avenger 
of blood ; and by the end of 1013 SAveyn had succeeded 
in conquering the Avliole country. Ethelred fled to Duke 
Bichard the Good, of Normandy, whose sister Emma he 
had married. Sweyx aa'us acknowledged as king of 
England; bixt he died in a feAA’' weeks, without' being 
croAAuied, February 1014. Therefore he is not reckoned 
in the list of our kings ; but the old English Aviiters call 
him Sayeyx the Tyraxt. 

15. The Witan now recalled Ethelred, on his promise 
of better government (at Lent, 1014); and his son Edmund, 
surnamed Ironside, continued the struggle against Canute,| 
siA’-! of SAvejm. Ethelred died at London soon afterwards 
(npril 23, 1016), and Edmund Ironside was elected king 
by the citizens of London and such of the Witan as were 
there ; but many of the chief men of the south went to 

Ethel-red signifies “ nolle ” or “ princelY in ronnsel un-red, “ want 
of counsel.” Eedo is still used as a poetical word for “ counsel.” 

t Eis name is properly Cnut. 
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Canute at Soiiiliainjitcm and aclcnondcdgcd liiin as Icing. 
Tims for seven inontlis iliere were two Icings. After 
several iDattles, tlie Icing'dom was divided lietween tlieni. 
13ut tlie treaty was scarcety made, when Edmmid died 
(Xovemher 30, 1016); and so ended the Danish wars. 

10. Canute (lOlG-1035) noAv snceoeded. says tlie Chro- 
nicle “ to all the Icing'dom of the English race." lie mar- 
ried Emma, the widow of Ethel red the Unready. C'annio 
had hecome a Christian; and, though his early life had 
heen stained with cruelty and crime, his reign was just 
and clement, and his character grow truly nohle. 

A heautiful story tells how, when his tlatterers extolled 
his power, Canute ordered a chair to be placed for him on 
the sea-shore at Southampton, as the tide was coming in. 
Thus seated, he shouted to the flowing sea, “ Thou, too, 
ait; subject to my command, as the land cm which I am 
seated is mine. I command you. then, not to flow over 
my land, nor presume to wet the feet and the robe of your 
lord.” As the tide still came up, and dashed over his feet 
and legs, Canute leaped backwards, and said, “ Let all 
men Icnoiv how emptj’and worthless is the power of kings, 
for there is none woi'thy of the name but He Avhom 
heaven, earth, and sea obey b}* eternal laws.” 

Canute was a great friend of the English clergy and 
monasteries. He had a siiecial liking for the Abbey of 
Ely, whither he was wont to go and keeji some of the 
great feasts. Once as he was crossing the mere, which 
then made an island of the hill now cromied by the minster, 
the voices of the monks singing in the choir came so sweetly 
across the water, that Canute forthwith poured forth his 
delight in a song, of which the first verse is still preserved. 
Canute not only spoke and sang in English, but governed 
according to the English laws; and from his time the 
Danish settlers were absorbed into the English nation. 

Canute divided England into the four great Earldoms 
•of Northumberland, East Anglia, Mercia, and "Wesshx. 
The Earldom of J\tereia was given to LEornic, and that 
of Wessex to Gonwix. These two English Earls and their 
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fsons play tlie foremost part in the remaining history down 
to the Norman conquest. After a war between England 
and Scotland, Malcolm II,, king of Scots, did homage to 
Cannte, together with two nnder-ldngs, in one of whom 
we recognize the himed Macbeth of Shakspere. 

17. "While Cannte was king of England, he had added 
Norway and j^art of Sweden to his Danish kingdom. De 
was snceeeded in Denmark hy Sweyn, the elder son of his 
first wife, and in Norway hy Hardicamite, his son hy Emma. 
After mnch dissension in the Witan, England was divided 
between Canute’s second son hy his first wife, Harold, 
snrnamed Harefoot from his fleetness, and Hardicannte. 
Harold had the country north of the Thames, and Hardi- 
cannte that south of the river. The latter was the Earl- 
dom of God-svin, who ruled it wdth Emma, as Eegent for 
her son, while Hardicannte remained in Denmark. 

The late King Etheked’s two sons hy Emma, Edward 
and Alfred, who were now of full age, were left in Nor- 
mandy ; hut Alfred, the younger and holder, resolved to go 
to his mother at "Winchester, doubtless with a view to press 
his own and his brother’s claims. He was met hy God- 
win at Guildford, and was .either seized hy, or betrayed 
to, the servants of Harold. They carried Alfred to Ely, 
where his ej'es were put out, and he was soon after mur- 
dered. His followers Avere seized and tortured, blinded, 
mutilated, and killed, or sold as slaves. The murder of 
“the innocent Atheling” A\ms laid at Godwin’s door, hut 
the question of his guilt is still in dispute. As Hardi- 
cannte did not come to England, he was deposed in the 
following year, and his mother Emma was driven out, 
“without any kind of mercy, against the stormy winter.” 
Harold died after a reign of five years (1035-1040). 

18. Hardicanute (1040-1042) was now welcomed hack 
to England ; hut he proved a drxmken and cruel despot. 
He died in the very act of raising the cup to his lips at a 
feast. With him closed the brief dynasty of Canute, 
whose line came to this ignoble end twenty-six years aftcT 
he had conquered England. 
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Chap. VII. — End op the Old English Kingdom— 

THE Korjiah Conquest. 

ED^VAHD THE CoNFESSOH AND HaROLD II. A.D. 1042-10()(). 

19. The line of Cordic restored in tlie 2 ')ei-son of 
Edward, surnanied tlie Confessor, son of Etlielrcd (1042- 
1066). He was, liowever, more of a foreigner than Cannie, 
having been brought nji in Kormand}’- from his childhood. 
He s^iohe the Erench tongue ; and his followers and fa- 
vourites, on whom ho bestowed honours and bishoiDrics, 
were jSTormans and Ercnchmen. His virtues were entirely 
monastic, and his onty manlj’' taste was a jiassion for 
hunting. The creation of a strong Korman iiartj’- in Eng- 
land, in bitter oiiposition to the great English leaders, was 
the true beginning of the Norman conquest. 

It is now needful to Icnow who the Normans were. 
Their name is the same as Norlhncn ; and they came, like 
the Danes, from Scandinavia, and siiokc a language very 
like the. English. But the bodj’- of sea-rovers, whom Bolf 
THE Ganger led into the peninsula wliich is still called 
from them Normandij, adoiitcd the language of their 
French neighbours, and thej’- excelled in French poetry. 
They formed a powerful state under their Dukes, the 
greatest of whom, William (born 1027), had succeeded 
his father in 1035. After wars and rebellions during his 
minority, ho fuUy established his power in 1047, and 
greatly enlarged his Duchy. 

While newly seated on his thi’one, Edward yielded 
naturally to the vast influence of Godwin, whose daughter 
Edith he married. AU real power in England was now 
divided between the three great Earls, Godwin of Wessex 
(including all England south of the Thames), Leofric of 
Mercia, and Siward the Dane, of Northumbria ; and the 
power of Godwin was shared and increased by his many 
sons. The Norman nobles, on the other hand, whom 
Edward brought into England, began building those 
castles which became, for a hundred years, the great 
strongholds of cruelty and oiiiiression. 
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An accident struck tlie spark to Idndle tlie.lieaped-np 
fuel of discontent. The king’s sister, Godiva, married 
Eustace, Count of Boulogne. On the Count’s landing at 
Dover, the arrogance of the foreigmers led to a mm-derons 
fray, and Godvdn was ordered by the king to chastise the 
city, which was in his Earldom. His refusal led to an open 
quarrel. Leofric, the Earl of Mercia, persuaded both sides 
to submit the quarrel to the Wilan, at London, who out- 
lawed Godwin and his sons (1051). It ajii^ears to have 
Iseen just at this time that William, Duke of Normandy, 
vi.sited England, and received (as he said) a promise of 
tlie crovTi from Edward. However true the story may be, 
the law of England gave the king no power to appoint 
his successor. That power belonged only to the Witan. 

In the follomug year, Godwin and his sons sailed up to, 
London with a fleet. The king was obliged to submit. 
His French favourites fled, and were outlawed by the 
Witan, who restored Godwin and his sons to their estates 
and honours. But the English i^arty had scarcely gained 
the upper hand, when Godwin died suddenly, having been 
seized with a fit at the king’s Easter Feast (1063). 

Harold, the son of Godudn, succeeded to his father’s 
earldom, and to more than his power in the whole king- 
dom; for the icing liked him better than Godwin. In 
the next year there was a great war in the north, which 
is interesting from Shakspere’s tragedy of Macbeth. We 
must not, however, be startled at learning that the real 
Duncan, and Macbeth and his vdfe, and Earl Siward, 
are in many points unlike those of Shakspere. The pur- 
pose of poetry is quite different from that of history. 

It seems that Duncan I., having succeeded, his father, 
Malcolm II., in 1034, fell, while still a young man, in 
battle with the under-king Macbeth, who had a claim to 
the throne of Scotland (1039). The fierce warrior, Earl 
Siward, undertook to avenge Duncan, whose wife was his 
kinswoman. He_ led a great English fleet and army into 
Scotland in 1054 ; defeated Macbeth after a bloody battle, 
and proclaimed Malcolm III. Canmore (i.e; “Greathead”), 
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tlie son of Dnncan, as king ; "but Malcolm liacl still to fight 
for the kingdom "with ]\Iacheth and his son Lulach till 
105G. Meanwhile Earl Shvard died in the j’^ear- after his 
victory, and his Earldom was given to Tostig, the hrother 
of Harold. 

In the same year, Edward, who was still childless at the 
age of fifty-two, sent an embassy to the Emperor Henry III., 
to ask that the Atheling * Edward, son of Edmnnd Iron- 
side, might retnrn home. Edward was abont thirty-nine, 
and had three yonng children, Edgar, Margaret, and Chris- 
tina ; so that the English had a joyful hope of the revival of 
the line of Cerdic. But “ Edward the Stranger,” as he was 
called from his long absence, died at London in the same 
year that he returned to England. The prospect of the 
succession now hung on the infant life of Edgar the 
Atheling; .and the rival claims of Duke William and 
Harold became more and more apparent. An accident 
gave William a great advantage. Harold, driven by 
stormy weather upon the Eronch coast, was received with 
honour by William, though as a prisoner. But the Duke 
exacted from the Earl a promise to aid him in obtaining 
the English crown on Edward’s death, and to give up to 
him the castle of Dover. It was agreed, further, that 
Harold should marry one of the Duke’s daughters, and 
hold his Earldom as William’s vassal, Harold, in presence 
of the assembled lords of Normandy, laid his hand upon 
a chest covered with a cloth, and swore to keep these terms. 
No sooner was- the oath taken, than William removed the 
cover, and showed that the chest held the most sacred 
relics, collected from all the Norman churches. Harold 
turned pale, for he had been entrapped into an oath in 
the most binding form known to the men of that age. 

The last year of Edward’s reign was marked by a revolt 
which, in its results, sealed the fate of England. I'he men 
of Northumberland rebelled against the severe government 
of Tostig ; and Harold was obliged to consent to the banish- 

This word (jiroperly means “.son of the noble,” and was tlio 

title of the descendants of a king. 

C 3 
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mont of liis Ijrotlier, who went to irianders. King Edward 
was now side to dea-th ; and his thoughts were hent on^ com- 
pleting the great church of St. Peter, which he had vowed 
to re-hnild at Westminster. It was already finished when 
the Witan held their Christmas meeting at London, hut 
Edward was too iU to attend its consecration on Innocents’ 
Day, or Childermas (Decemher 28). He died on January 
5, 'l06G, and was buried in his new church, 'where the 
shrine of St. Edward the Confessor stands behind the 
high altar of the Minster, which was rebuilt by the one 
of his descendants who was most like him, Henry HI. 

20. Harold, son of Godwin, was now elected King by 
the Witan, in accordance with Edward’s last wash. It 
would have been madness to oppose to M illiam the 
sti’ipling Edgar in place of the waiTioi* Hai’old, “ the 
tallest and strongest of the English.” Harold reigned 
not quite nine months (January 0 to October 14, 1066). 

William sent an embassy to Harold, to remind him of his 
oath, and to demand that Harold would give up the king- 
dom, or at least that he would maiTy the Duke’s daughter, 
and hold England as William’s vassal. Harold answered 
that his oath was void: the kingdom of England was 
not his to give, but it belonged to the English people, 
who had chosen him as their King ; nor could an English 
king maiTy a foreign wife but by consent of the Witan. 
These reasons could only be aonderstood in England ; aaid 
it was easy for WiUiam to hold up Harold before the 
eyes of the Pope and Christian Eoirope as a hateful 
usui’per, who had foi’sworn himself on the most sacied 
i-elics. 

YKlliam spent the summer in preparations worthy of his 
object. A great fleet was built ; and the Korman Barons 
were called out, with the promise of the lands of all 
England for themselves and their followers. Adventui-ers 
from all Europe' were gathered by the hope of plundei-, 
undea* the consecrated banner sent to William by the 
Pope. 

Meanwhile the exiled Tostig, bent upon revenge because 
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Harold had consented to his hanishment, crossed over to 
Horvay to King Sarald Hardradaf who was teanpted hy 
the offer of the kingdom of England ; and he set sail with 
a vast fleet and army. At the month of the Tyne he was 
joined hy Tostig, vdth forces gathered from Scotland and 
Ireland. King Harold hurried to the north with all the 
forces he could raise, and routed the Korwegians in the 
great Baftle of Stamford Bridge, near York. Both Harald 
Hardi-ada and Tostig were killed; and the Horwegians 
agreed to sail hack home (September 25). 

Two days later, William set sail from St. Yalery on the 
Somme, and nest day he landed unopposed in the hay of 
Pevensey, in Susses (Septemher 28). As the Duke set foot 
on the soft sand, he slipped and fell ; hut he rose with his 
hands full of the sand which he had grasped in falling, and 
esclaimed that he had taken hold of the land of England. 
He then marched on to Hastings, where he huilt a fort of 
wood, and stayed there, ravaging the country. 

An English thane, who had seen the landing, rode night 
and day to cany the news to Harold, who was resting at 
York after the battle. The king hastened hack to London, 
siimmoning the forces of England to meet him; hut he 
did not wait for their gathering. After staying about a 
week in London, he marched southwards, and took up the 
memorable position of Sbslac, the hill where Battle Ahhey 
was erected hy the Conqueror. Harold sinrounded his 
camp with a palisade, crowned hy a sort of shield of 
wattled branches, as a defence against the Herman arrows. 
His army, which fought wholly on foot, was formed in 
three lines, the King and his brothers taking up theii- 
position in the centre, between his own new banner and 
the Golden Dragon of Wessex. The spot where the 
standards were set up was afterwards marked by the high 
altar of the Abbey. Here the English army spent the 
night of Eriday, the 13th of October, in revelry and feast 
ing, cheering their courage with their old songs ; while 

’*■' Eamld is only another form of Harold. Hardrnda means hard in rede, 
that is. “ the stern in eonnsel.” 
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tlie ISTonnans, in Hasting.s, were confe.s.sing tlieir .sins, and 
receiving the blessing of tlieir priests. 

Early on Satnrdaj-. the 14 th of October, William led out 
his men to the battle, which decided the destiny of 
England for all futm-e time. His army, like Harold's, was 
in three divisions ; but his chief, force was in his cavalry, 
or “ men-at-arms,” as the mail-clad horsemen were called. 
William rode on a splendid charger, wearing round his 
neck some of the relics on which Harold had sworn. A 
Xornian minstrel, Taillcfer, rode in front, singing to his 
harp the famous song of Eoland, the paladin of Charles 
the Great. Under the cover of a flight of arrows, the 
Eorman horse and foot tried ivith all their might to break 
through the palisade. But they fell back before the terrible 
blows of the English axe, Avhich none plied more mightily 
than Harold. As they fled down tlio hill, the English 
troops pursued them, against the strict orders of the King. 

Seeing this, William resolved, after long hard fighting 
had failed to break the English ranks, to tempt them again 
■svith a false show of flight. The stratagem succeeded ; 
and the Kormans, turning back on the disordered piirsuers, 
forced their way through the 2ialisade. Brit Harold's body- 
guard still stood round their king hi unbroken ranks ; and 
the short autumn twilight was closing in, when William 
devised another stratagem. He ordered his archers to 
shoot uj) into the air, so that the arrows, ivhich had been 
sjient in vain on the English “shield-wall,” might rain 
down into their midst. One of the first shafts thus sent 
jiicrccd Harold in the right eye ; and he fell, disabled by 
jiain. between his two banners, Avhere he had fought 
through all the battlo. Still the faithful troojis closed 
round their wounded king, till a band of Horman 
knights, who had vowed to take the standard, cut 
tlieir wa}”- tlmough, and killed and mangled Harold 
where he lay. His brothers, Gyrth and Leofwine, had 
fallen eailier in the battle. 

Hext day, Sunday, the dead were buried, and the English 
^leasants were allowed to carry away the bodies of tlieii 
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friends. Harold -was songlit for in vain l\y tvo monies, 
vlio liad followed liim from lii.s lately founded Abbo}' of 
lYaltliam. It is said that the corjise, thongli too much 
defaced to be discovered by these faithful friends, Avas 
recognized by a lady whom Harold had loved in. his j'oxith, 
the “ SAvan-necked Edith.” The Conquci-of ordered the 
body to be laid beneath a cairn of stones, as a sign of 
execration on the perjurer ; but he afterAvards permitted 
its remoA’al to- Waltham Abbc^'. Them, before the choir 
Avas pulled doAra, a tomb Avas shoAvn, AA'ith the inscription 
— Hic JACET Haroldus Ixfelix, “ Here lies ill-lated Harold. 

Though the Battle of Haslhif/s had sealed the fate of 
England, the countiy had yet to be conquered. The 
poAver of midland and northern England Avas unbroken, 
and the tAA'o great Earls noAA' came to London, and joined 
AA'ith the citizens and fleet, and such of the '\^’^itan as could 
be assembled, in eleeting Edgar the Atheli-vg king.’'^ 
But the Londoners saAv re.si.stance to be useless ; and, upon 
William’s approach, they AA'cnt forth Avith Edgar, to malcc 
their submission to the Conqueror'. 

On ClmstmasDay,-1066, William, Luke of tlie Xormans, 
Avas croAvned bj’’ Eldred, the English Archbishop of York, 
as “ King of the English,” in the Abbey church of AVest* 
minster, AA’hich had been hallowed by King EdAA-ard a 
year before. The Norman historian, aa'Iio aa'os A\’illiam’s 
OAvn chaplain, says plainly that AVilliam AA'as “ elected 
king and the Chronicle tells us that, before Archbishop 
Eldred Avould set the croAvn upon his head, ho pledged 
him on Christ’s book (the Gospels ) ; and ho SAvore that 
he would goA’-ern this nation as Avell as any king before 
him had best done, if they Avould be faithful to him.” 
Such Avas the tmly English form and spirit in AA'hich 
AYilliam receded the croAvn that he claimed as the heir 
of Edward the Confessor. The ^icaa' ideas and forces, then- 
grafted on the life of the old English stock, made England 
and Britain AAhat they are. 

* As Edgar was not crowned, he is not reckoned in the list of the 
English kings; for a king did not hecome snch till he was “hallowed ” hy 
tile Church, and accepted 133'^ the acclamations of the Peo])lc. 
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Chap. Till. — T he ITokman Kings, 

From a.d. 1066 to a.d, 1154, 

1. IViLLfAJi I. ,. 1066-1087 I 8. Henry I. ,. 1100-1185 

2. WiREiAJi 11. ,. 1087-1100 I 4. Stephen ,, .. 1135-1154 


i?cctio7i I . — WiLUAM I. The Conqueror. 

From December 25, 1066, to September 9, 1087. 

Born, 1027. Beigncd, 21 years. Age, 60. 

The Kormau. Conquest of England Tvas not completed till 
five years after VTilliam’s coronation at Westminster. In 
tFe spring' of 1067 lie visited Kormandy, taking 'i\dtli him 
Edgar the Atheling, and others "who might have headed a 
revolt. But the friends ho left behind to govern proved 
more dangerous still. The martial Bishop Odo and William 
Eitz-Osbem built castles and oppressed the people, who 
now began to rebel. William returned in wi'ath, declaring 
that the English had broken theii' faith, and freed him 
from his promises to them; and henceforth he treated 
England as a conquered country. Many estates were at 
once taken fi'om their oAvners, to rcAvard the followers to 
whom William had promised the spoil of England ; and at a 
later period the whole land was taken into the lung’s posses- 
sion, and driuded into 60,000 holdings (called/ewds or fiefs'). 
These were gu-anted almost exclusively to William’s foreign 
knights, to be held on the condition of rendering militai'y 
sei'Auce for forty days in each year to the King, who had 
certain otlisr important rights over the tenants and their 
property. These tenanis-in-cliief, or Barons, who held their 
lands direct from the King, made grants to under-tenants 
on similar terms. The grantor of the land was called Lord ; 
the person who held under him was his Vassal ; and tbe 
King was the Lord Paramount or Suzerain (the same word 
as sovereign). The grant was made by a form called inves- 
iiiure, and the vassal did homage for it on his bended knee. 
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This mode of feimre was called the Feudal System. It 
secured a lauded Nobility. But the whole coustitutiou 
was based 011 the principle, which the kindred races of 
Germans and Northmen had always hold, that all free- 
men were equally free ; and the soyereign is only the first 
among' his Peers (Parcs, the Latin for “ equals ”). From 
this privilege of equal freedom one class was excluded; 
the wretched .slaves, called serfs or villeins (from the Latin 
words sermts, “slave,” and villanus, “bclouging to a villa 
or farm”). Most of the English Ccorls, or commonalty, 
became the serfs of their Norman masters, and their old 
name passed into the degraded sense of chirl ; while the 
few Eorls^ or nobles, who retained theii' property, wore 
brought down to the rank of petty freeholders (FvanlcUns). 

But the subject race far outnumbered their conquerors, 
who professed from the first to respect the old Engli.sh 
laws, and graduallj’’ found it nccessar}’- to adopt the Eng- 
lish language. The husbandmen and traders gained more 
and more upon the military nobles, to whom they were 
needful. The growth of commerce and towns, the foreign 
wars and domestic conflicts of the ruling race, the wise 
policy of some kings and the weak tyranny of others, all 
helped to restore the English people to their ancient 
freedom; and by the time that this was done, English 
and Normans had become blended in one nation. 

To return to the completion of the Conquest. Edgar 
the Atheling fled to Scotland, and made an alliance with 
Malcolm III., who married his sister Margaret (10G7). 
Northumberland revolted, and Edgar appeared at York ; 
but, on the approach of William, Edgar returned to Scot- 
land, and Malcolm did homage to the Conqueror (1068). 
Next year, a powerful fleet sailed from Denmark to the 
Humber; Edgar came back, and rekindled the North- 
umbrian. insurrection ; the Castle of York was demolished-, 
and 3,000 Normans who formed the garrison were 
massacred. William recovered York, where ho spent the 
winter, while the Danes lay in the Humber till they 
were bribed to go away. A terrible act of vengeance 
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provided at once again, st tlieir retnm and against invasion 
from Scotland. The rvhole eastern pai-t of Yorkshire, from 
the Hnmher to the Tees, a space of more than sixty miles, 
•«'as utterly laid vaste ; the fruits and grain ■were de.stroyed 
hy fire and water ; .and the inhabitants were slaughtered, to 
the number of 100,000. The king returned to keep Easter 
at Winchester, where a Council was held to depose Arch- 
bi.shop Stigand and the other English prelates. The 
primacy was conferred on the learned Lanfrahc, an Italian 
by birth, and William’s close friend and counsellor. 

The last refuge of English freedom rvas in the Isle of 
Ely, where a “ Camp of Befuge” was formed by the gallant 
young IIEREWAP.D, who was joined by many other English 
leaders. It was not till William himself brought up -an 
army and a fleet of boats, and built a causeway across 
the fens, that the Camp surrendered, with all its chief 
defenders, except Hereward and the followers whom he 
led off with groat valour. Hereward’s noble conduct 
gained him honoui'able terms of submission ; but many of 
the other captives suffered death or cruel mutilation (1071). 

The Conquest of England was no sooner complete, than 
new troubles sprang up in the king’s oum family. At the 
time of the Conquest he had three sons, Eobert, Eichard, and 
William ; Henry, the fourth son, was born afterwards, at 
Selby, in Yorkshire (1068). Bichard was killed in the 
Xew Forest whilst still a youth. Eobert, sumamed Ooiirt- 
Jiose (“ short-legged ”), was of a generous and easy, but 
rash and violent temper. When his father set saiFfor 
England, Eobert was left in Eormandy, and the nobles 
were requii-ed to swear fealty to their Duke’s young heir. 
When Eobert came of ago, he was prompted by the French 
king, Philip I., to demand full possession of the Duchy. 
William replied, “ It is not my custom to lay aside my 
clotnos till I go to bed.” Stung by the taunt, quite as 
much as he was moved by ambition, Eobert rebelled 
against his father, who besieged him in the castle of Ger- 
beroi. In a fight before the walls, Eobert struck doAvn 
a knight, in whose cry of pain from under his visor the 
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young Duke recognized liis fatlier’s voice. Rokert, smitten 
vith remorse, lifted up William upon kis own horse, and 
Irnelt down to heg his forgiveness ; hut the stern father 
tui-ned and rode awaj^ in silence (1 078). Bohert was after- 
wards reconciled to his father hy the Pope, and -was co}!- 
firmed in the duchj’- of hTormandy ; hut William refused to 
see his face to his drying day. It was about the time of 
this war, that William huilt the central part of the Tower 
of London, called the “White Tower.” 

William ^Dut down all resistance, as a Norwegian hard 
sang, “ ■^vith cold heart and hloody hand.” A vn-iter in 
the Chronicle, who had seen the Conqueror at his ow]i 
court, says that “ he was a very stern and fierce man, so 
that no one durst do anything against his will.” But ho 
adds, “Among other things is not to he forgotten ilie 
good peace that Jic made in this land." TJie writer also tells 
us how “ Brrjtland (Wales) was in William’s power, and 
he therein wrought castles, and completely ruled over that 
race of men. In like manner he subjected Scotland to 
him by his great strength ; and if he might have lived 
two years, he would by his valour have won Ireland with- 
out any weapons.” Now for the other side of the picture : 
— “ Certainly in his time men had great hardship and 
very many injuries. Castles he caused to bo made, and 
poor men to be greatly oppressed. The Iving was so very 
stern, and took from his subjects many a marie of gold 
and more hundreds of pounds of silver with great \inright 
for little need.” 

Then follows a complaint of the merciless Forest Laws, 
which formed one of the greatest gi-ievances of the English, 
till the Great Charter was extorted from King John. The 
name of the Neiv Forest, in Hampshire, still preserves the 
memory of William’s extension of the old “ Wood of tlie 
Jutes,” where ho is said to have demolished the villages 
and churches for a space of thirty miles. The place was 
believed to have a curse on it for the Conqueror’s family : 
there his sons Richard and William, and his grandson 
Henry, met early and violent deaths. 
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lias lieen made of another oppressive iN’orman 
lav, requiring all lights and fires to he extinguished on 
the ringing of a hell at a fixed hour in the evening. 
The Curfew (French couvre-fen, “ fire-cover ”) vas a largo 
metal extinguisher, vhich vas placed over the fire upon 
the hearth. The lav vas general thi-oughont Europe, as a 
precaution against fire, at a time vhen all houses vero 
huilt of vood ; and in those days of early hours the “ cur- 
fev hell ” vas the signal of evening prajmr and hed-time. 
But the English resented the interference vith their 
homes, vhich may often have heen made a jiretext for 
prying visits and harsh penalties. 

“ He reigned over England,” says the Chronicler, “ and 
hy his sagacity so thoroughly suivejmd it, that there vas 
not a hide of land vithin England that he knev not vho 
had it, or vhat it vas vorth, and aftervards set it in his 
vrit.” This iviit vas the famous Domesday Boo\ made in 
1086, vhich ve still possess in the original handvriting. 

In the last year of his reign, the Conqueror vent to 
var vith Philip I. of France, vho had fomented a rebel- 
lion in the tovu of Mantes on the Seine j and, vhat 
made William quite as angry. King Philip had made a 
jest on his coiqnilence. WiUiam conducted the var vith 
his vonted cimelty. Mantes vas given up to fire and 
pillage, and the king himself vas directing the vork of 
Amngeance, vhen his horse plunged among the hot embers, 
and flung the heavy rider forvard on the high pommel of 
the saddle, inflicting an internal injury vhich proved 
mortal. The proud Conqueror, thus miserably smitten 
vith death, vas carried to a convent in Eouen, and his 
sons William and Henry vere summoned to his death-bed. 
In agony of body and mind, he hevailed all thq sins into 
vhich he had been driven, from his stormy youth to his 
last ruthless deed ; he ordered the churches of Mantes to 
be rebuilt, and treasures to be divided among the churches 
and the poor of England; and he directed his state prisoners 
to be released. He confirmed the succession of the absent 
Pobert to Kormandy, as his natural inheritance; gave 
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orders to have William croAvned King of England; and 
left Henry 5,000 ponnds of silver. “ Wliat rise is- the 
treasure to me,” cried the youth, “ -when I have neither 
lands, nor house, nor liome ?” “ Take comfort, rnj’- son,” said 
William ; “ perhaps one day thou wilt ho greater than all.” 
His two sons hastened oif to secure crown and treasure ; 
and when William died, early on the 8th of Septemher, 
1087, his servants plundered his very chamber and bed, 
and left his corpse tiilcovered on the bare floor. Nor 
was the Conqueror suffered to rest in his own Abbey 
church at Caen, till the funeral service had been iuter- 
mpted b}'- a Norman, who came forward to claim the 
grave as his own land, wi-ongfull3’- taken from him by the 
Duke whom thej^- wore laying there. The priests and 
nobles paid do-\wi the price, and then William was laid in 
the grave. 


Section II . — ^IVilltasi IT. Piupus. 

Fhoh SEPTEjrBEK 2G, 1087, to Auoust 2, 1100. 

Born, IQQOqt). Beigned,!^ yoms. ylffc,40(?). 

WiLLTAjr II., surnamed Rufus, “ tire Red,” from the colour 
of his hair, was crowned by Archbishop Lanfranc on the 
20th of September, 1087. He was the pupil of that 
prelate, whose death in two years removed all check upon 
the king’s tyranny and contempt for law and religion. 

In the first jeav of William’s reign, a formidable insur- 
rection on Duke Robert’s behalf, headed b}'^ man}’- Norman 
Barons, was put down by the helj) of the English, to whom 
Rufus promised relief from their oppressions. The war 
which ensued in Normandy was ended' by an agreement 
that, if either of the two brothers died without children, 
the other should succeed him both in England and Nor- 
mandy. Dining WiUiam’s absence, Malcolm Canmore, 
King of Scotland, invaded England, with his brother-in- 
law, Edgar the Atheling. William hastened back, and a 
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j)eace ^^'as concliiclcr'l, Ijy T\'hicli CiimherJand Avas ceded to 
England, and colouif:ed bj' rustic Englishmen, nith their 
Avi-ves and cattle. Eroni this time the connty, ■u’-hieh still 
preseiTes the name of the Gymrij, gradually lost its Welsh 
character. 

Almost every year, ve read of a “ heavj’- time ” through 
grievous taxes, famine, and the exactions of William’s 
soldiery. It was his constant custom to keep bishoprics 
and other chiu-ch livings vacant, that he might take 
their income. Thus, after the death of Lanfranc, he 
appointed no successor to the see of Canterhuiy for four 
years, till a severe illness caused him, in terror and 
remorse, to send for Axseui, and almost force the arch- 
hishopric upon him (109.1). Anselm was an Italian, like 
Lanfranc, whom he even sui-passed in learning and piety. 
But the fierce and profane king soon quarrelled vnth the 
Primate, and Anselm was driven into banishment (1097). 

In November, 1095, all Europe was stirred by the 
resolution taken at the great Council held at Clermont, in 
Auvergne, to deliver the holy city of Jenisalem, and the 
sepulchi’e of Chi'ist, from the j)Ower of the Mohammedans, 
whom the Chiistians called Pagans. Inflamed by the 
preaching of Peter the Hermit and the exhortations of 
Pope Urban II., kings, nobles, knights, and their followers 
bound themselves to the enterprise by the sign of a red 
cross ssmi upon their breasts and mantles, from which 
they were called Crusad.ers. In the space of just two 
centuries there were eight Crusades, of which this was the 
first and most successful. Jerusalem was taken by storm 
(1099), and Christian Iringdoms were set up at the holy 
city and at Antioch.' Eew among the Crusaders Avere 
more distinguished for zeal and valour than Duke Eobert, 
Avho obtained the needful money by pledging E ormandy to 
his brother. William never meant to give back the jiledge, 
and he sj)ent much of his last three years in K ormandy, 
reducing the fortresses held for the king of Erance. 

'Ihe 'Whitsuntide court of the year 1099 has a peculiar 
interest from being held for the first time in the new Hall 
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of the hing’s Palace at Westminster, ■which still stands, ttic 
noblest hall in Eiirope. Wcslminsfer Hall ^vas repaired, 
and its grand roof put np by Pichard II., but ])art of 
the walls built by Pufus inaj’’ still be seen. In the same 
year, a second Norman prince, Henry, the son of Pobert, 
was lulled while hunting- hx the New Porcst. 

It is said that the Bishop of Pochester wai-ncd Ihc l<ing' 
against venturing on the fatal ground ; but all or his '\Miit- 
sun court in 1100, AVilliani went as xxsual 1o his huutijig- 
lodge with his brother Henry, and, on the morning affer 
Lammas Hay, the lung was found lying in the Forest with 
an ari'ow tlmough his heart. The author of his death was 
never Icnomx. The Chronicle says simply that he was 
hilled b}’- his own men. Suspicion fell on two of his 
knights, Pal'ph do Aquis and Walter 'J'_-\-rrcll. The com- 
mon people said that he had been earned off by the devil 
in the form of a black goat. 

The group of hunters, who gathered at the ahirm, 
dispersed to look after their own intercsis, Henry being 
among the hrst to ride off to inchester, then the Euglisli 
capital. The bleeding corpse of Pufus lay alone under 
the oak, till a charcoal-bunicr placed it in his cart, and 
carried it to Winchestex’, whci-e it was laid in a coffin of 
black stone, which is still to be seen in the Cathedral. 


Sedion III. — Hekky I. Beaucu^kc. 

Fr.OJi August 5, 1100, to Decemeek ], 1105. 

Bora, lOGS. llcitjnc'l, 35 years. A(jc, G7. 

Hen-eyI., surnamed Beauclerc (“the line scholar”) from 
his love and patronage of learning, Avas elected by the 
Witan at Winchester two days after the death of Pxxfus, 
and he Avas croAvned at Westminster on Sunday the 5th 
of August. The English cared nothing for tlie absent 
Duke of Noi’mandy, and -Henry solemnly promised that he 
would redress their grievances, and obserAm the laws of 
their* ancient kings, Avhich they fondly called “ the good 
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laws of Edward tlie Confessor.” His “ Cliarter ” to tlvk 
eJSect is doubly nieiuorable, as an example of tbe solemn 
compact between Idng- and people wbicb is tlie foundation 
of our nionarcby, and as tbe pattcim on wbicb Arcbbisbop 
Langton framed tbe “ Great Obarter ” in tbe daj's of Jobn. 

Henry’s favour with bis English subjects Avas confirmed 
by bis marriage witb Matilda, tbe daughter of King 
Malcolm and Margaret, and niece of Edgar Atbeling, “ of 
tbe true roj’al line of England,” as tbe Chronicler says. 
She Avell deserA’^ed tbe name which tbe English gaA’’e her, 
“ tbe good queen Maud.” 

This marriage, however, made tbe Norman Barons more 
disi^osed to faAmui- Eobei-t, Avbo returned home fr’om Pales- 
tine in tbe autumn, and landed witb an armj’- at Portsmouth 
in tbe foUoAving year. Henry AA-^as too pmdent to risk a 
battle AAutb bis untried English troops and bis disaffected 
Norman ebivaby. So a peace was made, by wbicb EobeVt 
gave up bis claim to England for a pension of 3,000 marks ; 
and tbe succession to both kingdom and duchy was settled 
as it bad been between Eufus and Eobert. But Hemy 
never meant to keep tbe treaty. After a long course of bad 
fiiitb and aggression, be defeated Eobert at the 'Battle, of 
Tenchelrai (September 28, 1106), and subdued Normandy. 
Eobert was brought a prisoner to England, Avbere be died 
in Cardiff Castle, after a captivity of tAventy-eigbt years 
(1134), Another prisoner taken at Tencbebrai aa^s Edgar 
tbe Atbeling, Avbo bad always been tbe faitbfril friend and 
brotber-in-arms of Eobert. Henry allowed bis AAufe’s 
uncle to ransom himself and retire to bis estates. Tbe 
last of tbe male line of Cerdic is said to baA’^e liAmd to see 
bis fatlier’s great-grandson, Henry Ef., on the throne, and 
to have died in 1159. If this be true, Edgar must have 
Eved more than a hundred years. 

Henry bad two children, a son, named WiEiam, and a 
daughter, Matilda, aaEo were loved by tbe people as de- 
scendants of tbe line of Cerdic. Matilda was married to 
the Emperor Henry Y., who left her a Avidow in 1125. 
But as YfrUiam grcAV up, bis Auces and pride disappointed 
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the ho^^es of the English, for Avhom he professed hoth 
hatred and contempt. In his eighteenth year, he was 
with' his father in hlormandy, when Henry was preparing 
to retiu'n home from the port of Barfleiu-. A Horman 
sea-captain, named Eitz-Stephen, whose father had carried 
over the Conqueror to England, claimed the right of con- 
veying the king in his “ White Ship.” Henry answered 
that his own passage was provided for, but he gave Eitz- 
Stephen the charge of his son and his treasm-es. Henry 
set sail in the afternoon; but "William and his companions 
remained feasting till sunset, and shared their wine too 
freely with the crew. Some of the retinue were prudent 
enough to quit the vessel ; and among them was young 
Stephen, the .future king of England. At length the 
“White Ship” set sail, -udth her drunken crew as care- 
less as her revelling passengers, and a cimrent drifted her 
on a rock. Eitz-Stephen lowered the king’s son into a 
boat', and bade the rowers pull off for the shore; but 
WiUiam heard the cries of his natui-al sister, Adola, from 
the sinldng ship, and 'insisted on returning to her help. 
A nxsh was made into the boat, which instantly sank; 
and soon the “ White Shix? ” went dovm, with 300 souls 
on board. Two only were floated safe away upon tho 
mast; a young noble and a butcher of Eouen. Eitz- 
Stephen swam towards them, and asked if the king’s son 
still lived ; and, when told that he had perished, he thi'OAv 
up his arms and sank. The cold of the November night 
made the young noble drop off the mast ; but the hardier 
butcher, whose name was Berold, was picked up in the 
morning by a fishing-boat. 

When the fatal news reached Southampton, none durst 
break it to Henry, who was wondering at the delay of 
the “ lYhite Ship.” At last a young page threw himself at 
the king’s feet, and told him aU. Henry sank dovm in. a 
swoon, and from that day he was never seen to smile. 

The good Queen Maud had died two years before, and 
Henry row married Adelais, the daughter of the Duke 
of Louvain. As she remained childless, his dauo-htcr 
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MiitilcTa, wlioni tlio Eini^eror Henry V, had left a -widow 
in 1125, -was hronght hack to England ; and Heniy caused 
Ills nobles to swear fealty to her as his successor. She was 
now married to young Geolfrcy, Count of Anjou, and their 
son Henry, afterwards King Henry II., was bom in 1133. 

Henry I. died at Eouen, from a surfeit of lamimeys, on 
(ho 1st of Eecember, 1135. His body Avas brought to 
England, and buried in the Abbey of heading. Henry’s 
rule had been as firm and orderly as his father’s, but not 
less marlced by oppression and ciuclty. The elegant 
culture, Avliich Avon iiis surname, gilded OAur a licentious 
and perfidious character. But, AAuth all his faults, he Avas 
one of our reallj" great kings. 


Bedion IV. — Stki’huk op Blois. 

Bkom DECEMiisn 2G, 1135, to Octobeii 25, 1154. 

Born, 109G. llcUjned, 19 years. A(jc, 58. 

‘When- the nobles SAvore fealty to the Empress Slatildii, the 
first Avho took the oath Avas her uncle DaAud I., King of 
iScotlaud and Earl of Huntingdon ; the next Avas Stewiex, 
Count of Blortain and Boulogne, the second surAUA'ing son 
of Stephen, Count of Blois, and of Adela, fourth daughter 
of the Conqueror. Young Stephen and his brother Henry 
had been brought up at the court of Henry I., AA'ho had 
given the bishopric of Winchester to Henry; and noAv 
Stephen hastened from Kormandy, and declared that 
the late king had disinherited Matilda AAdth his dying- 
breath. Matilda aaaas absent, and her son Hem-j'- Avas an 
infant ; Avhile Steiihen’s courage and generosity had made 
him the most popular of the Kornian nobles in England. 
He AA'asAA’-cll received at London, and liis brother’s influence 
gave him possession of the castle of Winchester, with the 
late king’s Amst treasure. Henry also Avon over the Arch- 
bishojA of Canterburjq aa’Iio croAAuied Stephen king at 
Westminster, on St. Stephen’s Day (December 26, 1335). 
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Tile Ckroniole gives another vivid picture of tlio misrule 
of England under the last king of the Eorman line ; — “ In 
tliis king’s time ■u^cre all strife, and evil, and rapine ; for 
against him feoon rose the poAverful men AA^ho AA'ere traitors, 
, , . "When the traitors j)erceived that he aa^ss a mild man, 
and soft and good, and did no justice, then did they all 
Avonder, They had done homage to him, and SAvorn oaths, 
Irat had held no faith, . . . Eveiy poAverful man made his 
castles, and held them against him, and tliej’’ filled the 
land full of castles. They cruellj’' oppressed the AATctched 
men of the land AAuth castle Avorks, When the castles 
Avere made, they filled them Avith dcAuls and evil men. 
Then took the}' those men that they imagined had any 
property, hoth hy night and day, peasant men and Avomcn, 
and put them in prison for their gold and siWer, and tor- 
tured them Avith unutterable torture. . , , And this lasted 
the nineteen Avinters Avhile Stephen Avas king ; and OA’-cr it 
greAv Averse and Averse, . , , HoAA’-ever a man tilled, the earth 
hare no corn ; for the land Avas all foredone hy such deeds : 
and they said openly that Chiist and his saints slept.” 

This evil time produced tA\'o great men, David I., king 
of Scotland, the 3 ’’oungest son of Malcolm and the English 
Margaret ; and Egbert, Earl of Gloucester. Earl Eohert 
Avas the son of Henry I. and a Welsh princess, aa'Iio aa’rs 
honoTU’ed hy Henry as if she had been his A\dfe, till his 
marriage Avith Matilda. To all the accomifiishments of a 
Horman knight, Eohert added the learning of his father, 
and to him Avere dedicated tAV’^o of the historical AA’-orks, 
Avhich noTv begin to succeed the “ Chronicle ” — the “ Acts 
of the English Kings,” hy Williaji op- Mauiesbury, and 
the fabulous “British History,” hy Geoeprey op Mon- 
JIOUTH. Eohert avUs the loyal champion of his sister, 
though he took a conditional oath of allegiance to Stephen, 
and kept it tiE' he Avas provoked to rebellion. 

King David Avas hound hy no such- promise, and in 1130 
he led an immense army ante Korthumherland. The 
fierceness and cruelty of his Avild troops roused the clergy 
to Avhat they deemed a sacred Avar. The forces of the 
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Nortli "were gathered under the consecrated banners of St. 
Cnthhert of Durham, St. Peter of York, St. John of 
Beverley, and St. "Wilfrid of Eipon, -which -u’ere all hung- 
tipon a pole, and fixed in a fouiMvheeled car. Tliis 
Standard gave its name to the gi-eat battle near Isorth- 
allerton, in -which David, fighting under the Golden 
Dragon- of "Wessex, ^vas utterlj’- routed (August 22, 1138). 

In the South, meanwhile, the attempt of Stephen to 
make some of the bishops give up their castles, and his 
seizure of Gloucester’s lauds, gave the signal for a Civil 
War, which raged for fourteen years. The. Emj)ress 
Matilda landed with her brother Bobert in England in 
1139. As long as Pobert lived, he was the leader of his 
sister’s party ; and on his death, in 1148, Matilda retired 
from her personal share in the contest, in Avhich her 
daring courage liad been made fruitless bj' her unbending- 
arrogance. Two years later, her son Henp.-t appeared 
upon the field. His mother had given up to him the 
Duchy of Normandy, to which Maine was added by his 
father’s death; and his disgraceful man-iage with Eleanor, 
the divorced wife of Louis YII. of Erance, eni-iched him 
with her vast inheritance of Poitou, Guienne, and the 
other provinces included under the name of Aquitaine. 
Thus Henry held a dominion in Erance, from the Seine 
to the Pju-ences, which made him more powerful than his 
suzerain, the Icing of Erance. 

The way was now opened for his retui-n to England. 
Eor Eustace, the eldest son of Stej)hen, had grown up a 
violent and profligate youth ; and the demand of the king 
to have his son cro-wned led to a violent quarrel with the 
English bishops. Henry landed in 1053, and another 
civil war began. But the death of Eustace cleared the 
waj^ for an agreement, by which Henrj" was to succeed' 
to the cro-wn on the death of StciJicn. That event hap- 
pened within a year (October 25, 1154) ; and the return of 
Henry to England, on the Gth of December, marks the end 
of the chul war and of the Norman line. 
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Chap. IX. — The Plantagexet Line. 


ITexby it. Pj-axtage?:et.'^ 

From Decempeu 19, 1151, a’o July G, 1180. 

Born, MarcF 1133. Jicigncd, 34 a yciivs. J£.c, oG. 

Hexry n., familiarly called “ Slxortmaiitlc,” was twenty- 
one years old when he was crowned at AYcstniiuster, on 
the Sunday before Christmas (December 19, 1154). 

All parties joined in welcoming the young king, and 
che English rejoiced in the descendant of Cerdic’s royal 
line. But no easy task was laid upon him. The peace 
mediated by the clergy contained the terms, that the 
castles were to he razed, jxistico was to ho restored to iis 
duo course, and the other disorders of the late evil times 
were to he reformed. To do all this, the King must 
encounter the oixposition of the Norman Barons, while 
the establishment of equal justice brought him into 
a far more formidable conflict ndth the clergy. Though 
the Church proved too strong for him, he was successful 
in cui’bing the power of the Barons, and in bringing 
England under a strong and orderly government. Henry’s 
great work was to establish the reign of law. 

Henry had high qualities fitting him for his work, but 
marred by a great mixtui’e of evil. His body was framed 
for unremitting activity; his countenance was rather keen 
than dignified ; in his habits he was restless, and careless 
of how he ate, or drank, or dressed. He was 'xvise and 
brave, but he preferred statesmanship to force : ambitious 
of enlarged power, but not at too great a cost ; and more 
bent on securing what he had, than on new conquests. 
He was cruel, lascivious, greedy, and false; intensely 
selfish, and therefore most unfortunate in all his personal 
relations. In the second year after his accession, Henry 

* The surname of Plantagenot was derived from the badge of a sprig of 
broom (in Latin jplanta genista) which was worn by Henry’s lather, Geoffrey 
of Anjou. All the kings from Henry II. to Eichard III. wore Plantagenets, 
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^'Tested Anjou from liis "brotlier Geoffrey, and some' years 
later lie acquired the sovereignty of Brittanj'. 

In England, he began by pulling down more than a 
thousand castles, and disbanding Stephen’s foreign troops, 
lie sent justices through the provinces, both to administer 
law and to regulate taxation. Hence arose the great insti- 
tution of Justices on Circuit. Hemy also regulated the 
“King’s Court,” from which have sprung our present courts 
of the King's (or Queen's) Bench, the Exchequer, and the Gom- 
'..lon Pleas. He gave the office of sheriff rather to lawyers 
and soldiers than to the great barons. By substituting a 
money payment called scutage (“ shield monej^' ”) foi’ the 
military service due from the Barons, and by reviving, the 
old English system of personal service in the militia, he 
got the military power of the State chiefly into his own 
hands, and was able to hire foreign mercenaries. He 
summoned and consulted the Great Council of the nation 
more regularly than heretofore; but this assembly had 
as yet no popular character. These and other important 
reforms and ordinances occupied a large part of Henry’s 
reign, especially in his- later years. 

In his early government, Henry had a most able minister 
in Thomas Beceet, Archdeacon of Canterbury, whom the 
Icins: made Chancellor in 1155. Bechet was a native of 
London, not (as is often said) of English, but of Norman 
race. He was now about thirty-six years old, strikingly 
handsome, equally skilled in learning, knightly accomplish- 
ments, and courtly arts ; sj)lendid and profuse in his retinue 
and style of living ; the bosom friend and Oompanion of 
the king in amusements as well as Imsiness. But Becket 
liad a will as resolute as his master’s. When Henry 
secured his appointment to the primacy, on the death of 
Archbishop Theobald (1162), Becket at once resigned the 
chancellorship, to show that he would not serve the King 
against the Chiuch. At the same time, while keeping up 
the splendour of his household, he practised the utmost 
rigour in his own life, living on bread and water, wearing’ 
sackcloth next his skin, inflicting on himself the discipline 
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of tlie scourge, and daily nrasMng tlie' feet of thirteen 
beggars, -wbom be sent away with alms. 

The great point at issue was tbe claim of tlie Clinrcb to 
judge and pnnisb clergjTuen wbo broke tbe law, instead 
of tbeir being brought before tbe king’s courts. In 
one glaring case, Becket claimed to judge tbe offender, 
protected him from tbe - king’s officers, and sentenced 
Tn'tn only to degradation from boty orders. Henry 
called a Council at "Westminster, and demanded of tbe 
bisbojis whether tbej’- would observe tbe customs of tbe 
kingdom ; and they answered that they would, “ saving 
tbe rights of tbeir order.” This evasion onlj'’ made tbe 
king more bent on a clear decision. Another Council, held 
at Clarendon, in Wiltshire, agreed on sixteen articles, 
which placed tbe clergy, tbeir dignities and benefices, 
completely- under tbe power of tbe king (1164). 

Tbe primate and tbe bishops were forced by threats to 
give a solemn consent to these “Constitutions of Claren- 
don ” ,* but Becket forthwith obtained absolution from the 
Pope. He was now cited before a third Council, at Kortb- 
ampton, to give an account of all tbe money affairs of bis 
chancellorship, and also to answer other charges. Con- 
demned to a ruinous fine and forfeiture of bis goods, be 
fled to Prance (1164), and lived there in exile for six years. 
Plis kindred and bis fL'iends; to tbe number of 400, women 
and children not excepted, were driven from home in tbe 
depth of winter, and<bound by oath to go and show tbeir 
misery to Becket. At length tbe Pope effected an appa- 
rent reconciliation between tbe King and tbe Archbishop. 
They met in Prance, and it was agreed that Becket should 
retxu’u to England. But a new cause of fatal quarrel bad 
sprung up just before this meeting. 

Pearing a sentence of excommunication from Pope Alex- 
ander III., wbo bad taken tbe part of Becket with great 
warmth, Henry bad resolved to join bis eldest surviving son 
with himself as king. Tbe young Henry, wbo was now 
fifteen, was crowned by tbe Archbishop of York, tbe Bishop 
of London, and other prelates. Becket at. once procured 
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from tlie Pope a sentence of suspension against tire 
bisliops who had' usurped his office ; and Henry promised 
that Bechet should repeat the ceremony. At their last 
meeting it was observed that the hing avoided giving or 
receiving the customary “ kiss of peace.” 

Bechet reached Canterbury on the 1st of December, 1170, 
amidst the joyous acclamations of the clergy and people, 
and he forthwith published the Pope’s sentence against 
the bishops. They repaired to the king in Horihandy, 
“sharpening their tongues as swords” (says a chronicler 
of the time). At his Christmas court, Henry gave vent 
to his anger against Bechet, and cried, “ Of all the cowards 
that eat my bread, is there none that Avill rid me of this 
turbulent priest ? ” Next day, four knights were missing 
from the court. Their names were Reginald Fitzurse, 
William Tracj’', Hugh de Morville, and Richard Brito. 
They appeared thi-ee days later at Saltwood, near Canter- 
bury, the residence of one of Bechet’s chief enemies. 

Next day, Tuesday, December 29, the four knights came 
to the Archbishop’s palace, and demanded to see Bechet 
on business from the king. After an altercation, they 
left him with threats, to which he answered, “ Come 
w'hen you may, you will find me here.” They soon re- 
turned with their armed followers, and knocked violently 
at the barred doors of the Cathedral, in which the priests 
had forced Becket to seek protection. He ordered the doors 
to be thrown open; and the knights rushed in, crying, 
“ Where is the traitor ? ” Becket stood calmly with his 
back to a pillar, between two altars. “ Here I am,” he 
said, “the Archbishop, but no traitor. What is your 
will?” They demanded absolution for those whom he 
had excommunicated, and threatened him with death. 
“ I am ready to die,” said he, “ for the cause of God and 
His Church.” They tried to force him from the pillar, so 
as not to slay him in the church ; but he resisted, and 
sternly rebuked Reginald Fitzurse, who then struck a blow 
which wounded Becket in the head. Wiping away the 
trickling blood, and then joining his hands and bowing 
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Ms liead in prayer, tlxe Primate said, “Lord, into Tliy 
liands' I 'commend my spirit!” and the assassins finished 
their "bloody work, and fled. On the last day of the year, 
the murdered Primate was buried with haste in the crypt 
of his cathedral ; and three year’s later he was canonized 
as the martyred Saint Thomas of Canterbury. 

The news of Bechet’s murder filled Europe with horror, 
and plunged Henry himself into the deepest melancholy. 
He sent envoys to Pope Alexander, to protest his inno- 
cence ; and he left Normandy, to complete the new conquest 
which some Norman adventurers had begun in Ireland. 
This had been a favoiu'ite scheme with Henry from the 
beginning of his reign ; and in 1156 he had obtained a 
Bull from Adi’ian IV. (Nicholas Breakspear, the only 
Englishman that was ever a Pope), granting the sove- 
reignty- of the island to the king of England. 

The Celtic clans of Ireland were now governed by their 
chiefs, in greater* or less dependence on the five kings of 
jiiunster, Leinster*, Meath, Ulster, and Connaught. One 
of these, Dermot Maemurrough, being expelled from his 
kingdom of Leinster for a gross outrage, had sought the pro- 
tection of Henry in 1167. The king gave permission to 
Ms subjects to engage in the adventm*e, which was taken up 
by Eichard de Clare, Earl of Pembroke (commonly called 
Sirongboiv), and two Normans of Wales, Fitzgerald and 
Fitzstephen. These two landed at Wexford, with a for’ce of 
Norman horse and Welsh foot soldiers, on Midsummer Daj'-, 
1169. Next year they were followed by Strongbow, who 
took Dublin, and obtained the kingdom of Leinster by a 
marriage with Eva, the daughter of Dermot, Henry could 
not suffer a rival Norman kingdom to be set up in Ireland. 
Landing at Waterford with a great army (1171), he was 
aelcnowledged as sovereign by a synod of the Irish bishops 
at Cashel, wMch also reformed the Lrish Church, bringing 
it in many points nearer to the Eoman model. 

With this acceptable offering for the Pope, Henry 

" This was the name given to a decree of the Pope, from the golden hall 
(buUa) appended to it hy way of a se.al. 
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I’etumed to Normandy, to meet tlie legates appointed 
to enquire into Becket’s murder. His solemn oatk to Ms 
innocence was accepted, and ke received absolution (1172). 
But, tAvo years later, be tboug’bt it prudent to satisfy tbe 
clergy by a pilgrimage to tbe tomb of tbe martyr Saint 
Tbomas, where be submitted to a scourging from tbe 
clergy and monks of Canterbury. It was deemed a proof 
that Henry’s penance was accepted wben, on tbe same day, 
William tbe Lion, King of Scotland, was taken prisoner 
in battle at Alnwick. He was only released on doing 
homage to Henry, and surrendering five of bis chief castles. 

This invasion of tbe King of Scots was made in tbe 
cause of Henry’s four sons, whose rebellions embittered tbe 
rest of their father’s life. His eldest son, "William, bad 
died an infant in 1156. Tbe Mng bad conferred on Henry 
tbe Duchy of Normandy, on BicJiard that of Aquitaine, on 
Geoffrey that of Brittany, wMle for John, who was only 
six years old, be reserved tbe lordship of Ireland Mean- 
Avbile, tbe want of any inheritance with bis brothers fixed 
on John tbe nickname of Lacicland, wMob was afterwards 
to have a bitterer meaning. Tbe young Henry bad been 
betrothed in Ms oMldbood to Margaret, tbe daughter of 
Louis VII. of France. On bis reaching tbe age of eighteen, 
tbe marriage was completed, and tbe “ young king ” was 
again croAvned with bis queen (1173). 

The profligate abd jealous Queen Eleanor now stirred 
up her son to demand full possession of bis rights, both in 
England and Normandy. ' Richard and Geoffrey, who were 
boys of sixteen and fifteen, also claimed their Duchies ; and 
all three fled to tbe court of Louis, who took up arms on 
their behalf. Next year, peace was made, tbe youths sub- 
mitted, and Eleanor was tbroAvn into prison. But tbe 
fierce spirit of their race plunged tbe young men into new 
quarrels and wars in France, with their father and each 
other. Tbe young king Henry died in 1183, Avhile 
engaged with Geoffrey in war against Richard. lu 1186, 
Geoffrey was accidentally killed in a tournament. Tavo 
years later, Richard made war upon his father in alliance 
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■5vit]i Philip Augustiis, King of France,* and Heniy rsvas 
forced to acknowledge Eichard as his heir. 

One condition of this peace was that Hemy should 
pardon all who had taken part against him ; and, when 
the list was brought to him on his hed of sickness, he 
ibund in it the name of his favourite son J ohn. Stricken 
with mortal misery, he was carried to Chinon, and died 
bewailing his shame, and cursing his unnatural children 
(July 6, 1189). Kext day, his body was carried to the 
tomb, laid in royal state, with the face uncovered, and 
Eichard hastened to meet it. At his appearance, blood 
flowed from the nostrils of the corpse — a sign by which, 
as was then believed, the dead man revealed the presence 
of his murderer. The conscience-stricken son, weeping 
and groaning, followed his father to his tomb in the Abbey 
of Fontevrault, where he himself was laid ten years later 
at that father’s feet. 

Chap. X — Eichard I. Ccehr-de-Lioh (The Liox -Hearted). 

Fro.ii September 3, 1189, to April 8, 1199. 

Born, September 13, 1157. Beigned, years. Age, 41i. 

"When Henry died, Eichard and the King of France were 
preparing their forces to go to the help of the Christians 
in the Holy Land. For Saladih, the Sultan of Egypt, 
had taken Jerusalem (1187), and the Pope had proclaimed 
the Third Crusade. But first, Eichard, having been received 
as. Duke of Xormandy, came to England, and was crowned 
on the 3rd of September, 1189. The festivity was dis- 
turbed by a massacre of the Jews, who ventured to mix 
with the people. The king extended his protection over 
the hated race, from whom he wished to obtain money for 
his Crusade; and for this same purpose he also racked 
his Clmstian subje'cts with extortion. 

In 119^0, Eichard’s fleet sailed from Dartmouth to join 
Philip Augustus in France. Their rmited armies amounted 
riiilip Augustus succeeded Louis VII. in 1180. 
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to no less tlian 100,000 men, amongst whom were the best 
warriors of hoth hingdoms. After spending the winter 
in. Sicily, where he quarrelled with Philip Augustus, 
Eiohard stayed on his voyage to conquer the island of 
Cj’^prus, and there he married Berengaria of hTavarre. 

In June, 1191, he arrived before Acre, which the other 
crusading forces were besieging. His daring courage and 
military shill, and his profuse generosity to the soldiers, 
soon made Eiohard the hero of the Crusade. His courteous 
enemy, Saladin, learning that Bichard was ill with fever, 
sent iiim a present of choice fruit and snow from Lebanon. 
The siege of Acre was pressed with double vigoul- on his 
recovery ; and, on the 12th of July, the city surrendeTed 
upon terms. Philip, who was jealous of Eichard, returned 
home on the plea of ill-health, having first taken an oath 
to do no injury to Bichard’s possessions in Europe. The 
whole toil and expense of the Crusade was left to Bichard, 

The Crusaders, attended by the fleet, now marched 
southwards along the coast of Syi’ia, suffering terribly 
from heat and fever, from the rocky and sandy soil, the 
pricHy shrubs, and the stings of innumerable insects; 
while the swarms of the enemy’^ horse and archers harassed 
them in front, flank, and rear, and cut off every straggler. 
Never did Eichard better show that skill as a commander, 
which is often forgotten in his personal daring. At length 
he gained a brilliant victory, which was followed by the 
capture of Jaffa (the ancient Joppa). Jerusalem, the 
great aim of the Crusaders, was now within forty miles ; 
but their numbers were thinned by sickness ; and, after 
reaching Bethany, the army was forced to retire with 
much suffering to Ascalon. 

The spring brought Eichard alarming tidings. He had 
left his kingdom in charge of the Bishop of Ely, and 
bound over his brother J ohn, by oaths and .benefits, not 
to enter England during his absence. But Jolm had 
broken his promise ; and the faithless King of Erance was 
intriguing with him for the division of Biehard’s Erench 
possessions. About the same time, Conrad of Montferiat, 
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Tfliom tlie Crusaders had named king of Jerusalem, was 
killed hv the Old Man of the Mountain, the chief of a fana- 
tical sect in Lebanon, whose name is preserved in the word 
assassht. The enemies of Eichard accused him, without 
the least ground, of a share in Conrad’s murder. Still he 
made one more march upon Jerusalem ; and Bethany was 
reached for the' second time, when the mutiny of the 
Lrench soldiers compelled a final retreat (July G, 1192), 

.As Eichard was riding near the camp, a knight called to 
him to come to the brow of the Sloixnt of Olives, and look 
upon Jerusalem. “ But,” swyB the historian of the Crusade, 
“the king covered his face u-ith his mantle, and said, 
‘Blessed Lord God, I pray Thee not to let mo see Thy 
Holy City, since I cannot deliver it from the hands of Thine 
enemies.’ ” The army had returned to Acre, when word 
was brought that Joppa was besieged by Saladin, and liad 
promised to surrender*. Its relief was the crowning and 
most brilliant feat of that daring valour, which for ages 
after left Eichard’s name as a byword of terror in the 
Eastern lands. Nui'ses used it to frighten children into 
silence; and an Arab rider would say to his stumbling 
horse, “Eool, did you think you saw King Eichard?” 

He made a truce with Saladin, seeming to the Christians 
the cities of Joppa and Acre, witlr the sea-coast as far as 
Tyre, and freedom for those who went on pilgrimage to 
enter Jerusalem. He sailed from Acre in October, and 
took his way by the Adriatic, to avoid passing through 
Erance. Sliipwrecked near Venice, the king travelled on 
under the name of “ Hugh the merchant ; ” but his dis- 
guise was detected, and he was seized near Vienna by his 
enemy, Leopold, Duke of Austria, who sold Iris julze to the 
Emperor Henry VI. Eichard was imprisoned in a castle ; 
but the indignant voice of Em’ope comxrelled Henry to 
bring his captive before the Princes of the Empire, who 
acquitted Eichard of all part in the murder of Conrad, 
The long’s ransom was fixed at the enormous smn of 
100,000 marks ; and 75,000 marks were raised in England 
b3’- most oppressive taxes. After every pretext of delay'- 
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had. been exliansted by the Emperor, Eichard landed at 
Sandwich, and was ciwrae'd anew at Winchester on the 
17th of April, 1194. 

He soon crossed over to Normandy, where John met him 
at the landing-place, and received a fnll pardon from his 
lion-hearted brother. A brilliant victory over Philip 
Augustus delivered Nonnandj^, Maine, and Touraine from 
the Erench ; but the war was continued, vdth some short 
truces, till the last year of Eichard’s reign, when the 
Papal legate mediated a peace (January 13, 1199). 

The life, which had been exposed in so many hard-fought 
battles, was brought to an earty and ignoble end before a 
petty fortress, in a quan-el with a rebeEious vassal. 
Eichard was besieging the castle of Chalus, in Poitou, 
when an arrow shot from the wall pierced him in the 
shoulder, and his unskilful surgeons made the hui-t mortal. 
UTiile he lay dying from the fever of the wound, the 
castle was taken, and the archer, Bertrand de Gourdon, 
was brought before the king. “ Villain ! ” cried Eichard, 
“wherefore hast thou slain me?” “Because,” replied 
Gourdon, “ you killed with your own hand my father and 
my brothers. Tortme me as thou wilt ! I shall rejoice at 
having freed the earth from a tyrant.” The last generous 
impulse of the lion-hearted king hade his slayer to he 
set free with a present ; hut his enraged soldiers flayed 
Gourdon aUve. The influence of Queen Eleanor prevailed 
on Eichard to name John his successor. He died on the 
8th of Aj)ril, 1199, and was huried at Eontevrault, at the 
feet of his father, where he had stood a remorseful penitent 
ten years before. 

The defaced effigy of Eichard on his tomb at Eontevrault 
still shows the open countenance, fine features, and large 
eyes, which, with his fair complexion and hair, were the 
outward signs of his generous nature, marred as it was 
by the headstrong j)assions of his race. The giant strength 
of the arm which struck down eveiy ±be in the battle, “ to 
him the breath of life,” is famed in many a romance. 
Next to war-, he loved the art of minstrelsy, and was no' 
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mean proficient in poetry and music. Eicliard tlic Lion- 
liearted was tlie very pattern of a Icniglit, and for fame and 
love of cMvalry lie sacrificed tlie welfare of liis kingdom. 


ao’-g-^oo ' 

Chap. XI. — John (Lacklahd). 

Fnojr May 27, 1199, to October 19, 121G. 

Born, Decemlicv 21, 1166. Bcigncd, 17u j’-eavs. Jgc, 50. 

John", tke fifth son of Henry II., had siu-vivcd all his 
brothers, of whom only one had left a lawful son. 

Authue, the son of GeofErej’’ and of Constance, the heiress 
of Brittany, was now a hoy of about foui-teen. But the 
rule was not yet fixed, that a son, however young, should 
succeed his father on the English throne. At a Council 
held at Northampton, John was expressly declared to be 
elected as king of England ; and he was crowned at West- 
minster on Ascension Day, May 27, 1199, 

Philip Augustus acknowledged him as King of England, 
but used the claim of Arthur as a means of trying to 
obtain for himself the possessions of John in Prance. AYar 
was begun in 1202, when John gained a victory at Mira- 
beau, and young Arthur fell into his hands. The unhappy 
boy was shut up in prison at Bouen, and was never heard of 
more. Every one believed that Arthur had been murdered, 
some said by his uncle’s own hand ; and Philip Augustus 
adjudged John to have forfeited his French possessions. 
Normandy was conquered ky the French ; Anjou, Maine, 
and Touraine submitted willingly to Philip ; and thus the 
continental dominions of the Conqueror were finally severed 
from the English crown (1201). The “ Channel Islands ” 
belong to England to this day, as the only remnant of Wil- 
liam’s Norman duchy. The loss was a real gain to the land 
and people of England. There were still left, however, the 
lands south of the Loire (Poitou and Guienne), which 
Eleanor had brought to Henry II. 

A truce was made vdth France in 1206 ; but John had 
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plunged into a second and more serions conflict, ^vitli tlio 
Poj)e. On the death of Hixhert, Archbishop of Cantei’- 
bniy, the monhs of Clmstchurch elected a successor, 
but the Iving /chose another person (1205). Pope Imno- 
C'KST III., set both aside, and appointed Stephejt Langtox, 
an Englishman of high character and great learning. The 
monies, who accepted Langton, were expelled by the Icing; 
and John disgusted both the clergy and the barons by im- 
posing an enormous tax to raise mercenary troops (1207). 

The Pope now placed England under an Interdict, 
which deprived the people of the seiwices of the Church, 
except the baptism of infants and the absolution of the 
dying. Divine -xvorship was suspended ; marriages were 
only celebrated outside the churches ; and the dead were 
buried without funeral rites, in ditches and waste places 
(1208). This sentence on the land was followed up next 
year by the excommunication of the Icing; but John only 
increased his exactions from the clergy- 

"With the hired troops levied by these means, John made 
successful war against William the Lion, King of Scots, 
and forced him to render homage and ti'ibute to the King 
of England (1209). In the next year he crossed over to 
Ireland, and reduced the English settlers to obedience ; and, 
the year after, he made a vigorous campaign in Wales. 
These acts prove that John was not destitute of energy, 
or of ability in war ; but all his better qualities were spoilt 
by his utter want of principle; by an obstinacy which 
only seemed to yield to necessity, in order that he might 
fall bade on treachery ; and by reelcless levity, licentious- 
ness, and falsehood. His pitiless cimelty was shown on 
the captives taken in those wars, many of whom he is said 
to have starved to death. 

Since neither the interdict nor the excommunication 
had subdued the King of England, the Pope proceeded to 
the last measure of absolving John’s subjects from their 
allegiance. - Philip Augustus eagerly prepared to execute 
the sentence of deposition, and the vassals of France were 
summoned to a second sacred war, like that led by William 
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tlie Conqueror 150 years Leforo. Jolm, deserted by tlio 
Barons A\^liom Ins tyranny liad ontraged, was fain to pro- 
tect Ms kingdom from PMlip by yielding it xip to the 
Pope. On Ms consent to receive Langton as Arebbisbop, 
and to annul bis measures against tbc clergy and bis other 
opponents, tbe sentences of interdict and c.Kcommnnication 
were withdrawn. 

Bnt, beyond all this, John submitted himself and sub- 
jected England to a humiliation unheard of belbrc or since. 
In a solemn interview with Pandulf, the Papal envoj', at 
Dover, John resigned his crown, and received it back as 
the vassal of the Pojdc (1213). lie did homage for it to 
Pandulf, and promised, for liiinself and his successors, to 
pay an annual tribute to the see of Pome. Tlnis did John 
Lackland make good his nickname; for by this act the 
Pope was made ovmer and sovereign lord of England. 
Bnt her free kings and people soon scorned the claim in 
practice; and, a Parliament of Edward III. declared it 
null and void, just 150 3 ’’ears after John’s death (1307). 

The Pope now ordered the King of France to desist 
from his invasion, and Philip turned in fury against 
the Count of Flanders, the only vassal who had refused 
to follow him against England. J ohn seized the oppor- 
tunit}’- to strike a vigorous blow, and the first jiaval victory 
of England since the Conquest was gained bj’' the destruc- 
tion of Philip’s fleet at the Flemish harbour of Damme. 
John now indulged the hope of recovering his lost in- 
heritance in France, and carried over an ariny to Poitou. 
But the war was decided bj’’ the victoiy of Philip Augustus 
at Souvines, on the Flemish frontier, over John’s allies, the 
Emperor Otho and the Count of Flanders (1214). 

Before this decisive check abroad, the third gi’eat conflict 
of John’s reign had begun at home: that conflict with 
the English nation, wMich secured the ancient liberties of 
England for all future time. John had set at nought 
the privileges of the Church and the rights of the 
Barons. He had plundered them and all his other sub- 
jects by fines as well as taxes. He had provoked the 
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rising po-vrer of tlie toTvns ; wliile tlie fcee peasantry rvero 
treated like serfs, and many -were forced to kecome ontlan^s. 
Tke famons tales of Eokin Hood and Iris merry men of 
Skerrvood Lear witness to tke oppression exercised nndor 
the Forest Laws. It Lad keen Henry’s policy to make 
the King the protector of the English people against idio 
French Barons, and the centre of a forced union -ketween 
koth classes. But the tyranny of John drove the nokles, 
the clergy, the towns, and all the people, into a union of 
self-defence against the Icing, hLs courtiers, and Iris hired 
soldiers. 

Archkishop Langton gave their resistance a new force and 
object ky producing the Charter of Henry I. (see p. 46) 
at a meeting of the Barons at St. Paul’s, when all present- 
swore to conquer or die in defence of their likerties. On 
the 20th of Kovemker, 1214, the Archkishop and the Barons 
met again at St. Edmondsbury, and agreed upon a set of 
demands, which they inesented to the king at his Christ- 
mas court in London (January 6, 1215). John promised 
an answer at Easter', and attempted to divide his opponents 
ky granting the clergy the free election of bishops. 

When Easter came, without an answer, the Barons as- 
sembled their armed retainers at Stamford ; and, setting 
at nought the prohibition of the Pope, they marched into 
London on Sunday, May 24. Thence they- despatched 
letters throughout England, declaring their resolve to 
treat as enemies all who refused to join “ the army of God 
and of the Holy Church.” Their commander was Eobert 
Fitzwalter; but their chief leader in council, next to 
Langton, was William Marshal, Earl of Pembroke, 

, Kow that his capital was lost, and his crown in danger, 
John promised to grant the demands of the Barons, and a 
meeting was appointed at Kuhsthede, a field on the bank 
of the Thames ketween Staines and Windsor. On that 
memorable spot, John granted, for himself and his heirs 
for ever, the Articles presented to him ky the Barons, 
which form the Masha Carta, or G-eeat Charter oe 
Liberties of the English people (Jiuie 15, 1215). 
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This was no new gift, but a confirmation of the rights 
claimed as the ancient possessions of the Church, the Nobles, 
and the Commons of England. Of all such rights the most 
'universal and the most sacred are those embodied in tho 
thirty-ninth and fortieth clauses of the charter : — “ No 
freeman shall be taken or imprisoned, or disseised, 
(i.e.- dispossessed of his property), or be outlawed or 
banished, or in any way destroyed, nor will, we 
pass upon him, nor let pass upon him (/.e. inflict 
any loss or hurt or allow an}’’ to be inflicted), sa've by 
the lawful judgment of his peers or by the law of 
the land. We will sell to no man, we will not 
delay or deny to any man, either justice or righV^ 
Such is the solemn recognition and lasting foimdation of 
the great rights and safeguards of every Englishman, 
since extended to every subject of the British cromi : — 
‘personal liberty, security of properly, judgment by each man’s 
peers or equals, and the pure, prompt, impartial administration 
of justice; while the common good is secured by tho 
supreme power of the law of the land. 

Another clause provided for the regular holding of the 
Great Council of the Realm, in order to levy taxes and do 
such other business as should be expressed in the summons. 
Here is the sanction of oru’ parliamentary system, and the 
princi 23 le that no taxes shall be imposed without the consent 
of the people. The Charter confiimedtho liberties of London 
and other chief cities and towns ; nor did it omit to better 
the lot even of the villeins. 

The Great Charter was confirmed between thirty and 
forty times in succeeding reigns. In the first year of 
Henry III. the “ Charter of the Forest ” abolished the chief 
severities of the Norman game laws (1217). The two 
Charters stand on our Statute Book in the form in which 
they were confirmed by Hemy III. in 1225. 

The short remainder of John’s reign was spent in a 
treacherous attempt to snatch away the boon which he 
had only granted in bad faith. When the “ army of God 
and the Church ” was disbanded,^ he made a sudden attack 
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on tlie Barons witli Lis foreign mercenaries, and exulted 
in tlieir crnel ravages. Tliis crowning act of perjury’" and 
tyranny provoked a party of tke Barons to offer tlie crown 
to Loiiis the Lion, son of PMlip Angustns (afterwards 
Lonis VIII. of Prance). Landing at Sandwich in May, 
121G, Lonis received the homage of the Barons at London 
(Jnne 2). Bnt others of the Barons would not subject 
England to a foreign master; and they went over to John. 

lYhile Louis was besieging Dover, John took Lincoln, 
and stayed some days at Lynn. In marching along the 
Wash, he lost his baggage and treasures, and even his 
crown and sceptre, by the rapid rise of the tide. Seized 
Avith a mortal illness, he reached Newark only to die 
there, on the 19th of October, 1216. His body lies beneath 
a fine altar-tomb in the choir of Worcester Cathedral. 

John had two sons,' Henry and BicJiard; and three 
daughters, all of whom made marriages of imj)ortance in 
our history. The eldest, Joan, Avas married to Alexander 
II., king of Scotland ; the youngest, Isabel, to the Emperor 
Frederick II. ; and Eleanora was the Avife, successively, 
of the two great statesmen, William jMarshal, Earl of 
Pembroke, and Simon de Mbntfort, Earl of Leicester, 


Chap. XII. — Henry III. op Winchester. 

Frost Octorer 28, 1216, to November 16, 1272. 

Born, October 1, 1207. Beigned, 56 years. Age, 65. 

The death of the tyrant John re-united most of the Barons 
in the cause of his infant son against the French claimant. 
William Marshal, Earl of Pembroke, caused Henry HI., 
Avho was just nine years old, to be crowned at Glou- 
cester (October 28, 1216); and the English people were 
gratified by the confirmation of the Great Charter. Hemy 
Avas crowned as the vassal of the Pope, and the papal 
legate excommunicated Louis for his refusal to retire from 
England. Hubert de Burgh gained a decisive victory over 
the French fleet off Dover; and Louis made a treaty with 
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Pembroke, and retnmed borne (September 1217). '^Ybeu 
be afterwards succeeded to tbe crown of Franco (1223) 
bis refusal to restore tbe French possessions lost by Jobu, 
as be bad promised, led to a series of wars witb lain and 
bis son Louis IX.', in wbicb Henry gained no credit, and 
wbicb it would be tedious to relate. A treaty was at 
lengtb made, by wbicb Xormand}’-, and tbe other provinces 
north of Loire, were finally ceded to France, and Poitou 
and Guienne were restored to England (121-3). 

On tbe deatli of tbe wise and good Earl of Pembroke, 
who bad governed as Protector (121S), the chief power 
was divide'd between Peter des Poches, Bishop of Win- 
chester, as guardian of the king, and Hubert de Burgh, 
as Chief Justiciary. Des Eocbes, a native of Poitou, re- 
presented tbe foreign influence wbicb finally triumphed, 
when Henry was induced to disgrace and imprison Hubert 
de Burgh. Des Poebes filled all ollices witb Frenchmen ; 
and Henry’s mariiage witb Eleanor of Poitou brought in 
a new swarm of foreigners, as well as a fatal influence 
over tbe king’s weak mind. His whole reign was marked 
by attempts to evade tbe Charter, and other acts of coir- 
stant bad faith ; by subservience to tbe Pope ; and by 
exactions from tbe clergy, as well as from all other classes. 
Every new war, wbicb disgraced England abroad, formed 
a new pretext for demanding money; and loans were 
wrung merciless^ from tbe Jervs. 

In 12oG, tbe Icing’s prudeirt and able brother, Piebard, 
Earl of Cornwall, was elected “ King of tbe Poinans.” 
His departure for Germany deprived Henry of bis best 
protector against tbe Barorrs, who were openly resistuig 
tbe King’s misgovernment. 

Tbe leader of tbe Barorrs was a Frenchman by birth, 
who has won tbe fanre of a martyr for tbe liberties of 
England. This was Simon be Montfort, tbe brother-in-law 
of Henry, who bad created him Earl of Leicester. In 1258, 
De Montfort, witb tbe Earls of Hereford and Gloucester 
and tbe Earl Marshal, exacted from tbe king a promise to 
reform tbe state. For this purpose Henry summorred a 
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Parliament at Oxford, to wHcL. tPe Barons came in arms 
■with their retainers, and -^'hich is kno-wn as f^^e “ Mad 
Parliament” (1258). Here the King and Barons jointly 
immed a commission of t-wenty-fonr harons and j)relates, 
with He Montfort at their head, who took the govern- 
ment into their o'wn hands. A series of reforms were 
enacted, called the “Provisions of Oxford,” which Henry 
and his elder son Edward swore to observe. The same 
oath was taken by Eichard, Earl of Cornwall, on his return 
to England. 

But this outward agreement was hollow, and there were 
discords within both parties. He Montfort had a rival in 
Eichard de Clare, Earl of Gloucester; and Henry viewed 
his own son with the suspicion of a weak and treacherous 
mind towards a great and noble spirit. Edwaed, who was 
now in his twentieth year, was required to clear himself 
by a public oath from the suspicion of treasonable designs 
(1260). Heniy procured the Pope’s absolution, for him- 
self and his son, from the oath to observe the Provisions 
of Oxford ; but Edward refused to accept the release from 
his sworn faith. The king seized the Tower of London, 
and levied mercenary troops from Erance ; and so began 
what is called “ The Barovs’ War ” (1261). 

At length, on the 13th of May, 1264, a decisive battle 
was fought at Lewes between the royal army and the 
Barons, aided by the men of London. The king was 
defeated and taken prisoner ; and his son Edwaifr agreed 
to a treaty with the Barons, referring all disputes to a 
Parliament. Edward gave himself up as prisoner in his 
father’s place ; but Henry, though treated as a free long, 
was wholly in De Montfort’s power. 

The Parliavient of London, which De Montfort summoned 
according to the treaty, is memorable as the first complete 
model of the English Parliaments of later times (January, 
1265). Eor, besides the Prelates and Barons and Knights 
of the shii’e, the cities and toions '.Vere caEed -upon to send 
each “ two discreet, loyal, and honest men.” Thus Simon 
de Montfort stands forth in our history 'as the &st who 
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put in practice (he direct representation' of the Commons in 
.Parliament, to wliicli Edward I. gave full eftect. 

Edward soon escaped from custody, and the war was 
renewed. On tlie 4t]i of Angust, tlic more decish’^c Buttle 
of Evesham reversed tlie issue of that of Lewes. 3^e JIoii t- 
fort, who Inought the Icing into the iicld, and fought iii 
his name, was killed ; and Henry iiimself liad a aiarrow 
escape. A knight of the royal ai-m}' had already wounded 
liim, when he cried from under tlie helmet that hid liis 
face, “ I am Henry of Winchester, your King.” The victory 
was disgraced lo}”" tlic savage mutilation of Do Montfort's 
corjDse ; but the common people long revered his incmory, 
and miracles were believed to be wrought at the tomb of 
“ St. Simon the Eighteous.” 

The remnant of his party held out, some in his ca.stlc 
of Kenilworth, and some in the isle of Elj’’, till tlmy •svcrc 
subdued by Edward, who granted them the terms embodied 
ill ih.Q Award of E'.enilworth (12GG). A Parliament lield at 
Marlboroiigh restored the king’s authority, but only on tlie 
condition that he would observe the Great Charter. 

That authority was now reallj’- in the hands of the 
king’s son, Edward, whose just government, aided b}’’ his 
uncle Richard, soon restored perfect order. He had voAved 
during his captivity that, if he recovered his freedom and 
his father’s power, he would lead a Cnisado against the 
infidels in Palestine. Accordingly, in July, 1270, Edward, 
who was .now thirty-one years old, left England with his 
wife, Eleanor of Castile, whom he had married in 125-1-. 
He was accompanied by his bi’other, Edmund Crouch- 
back, Earl of Lancaster ; and his cliildren were left in the 
cai-e of his uncle Richard. 

Meanwhile, the Eighth and last Crusade had been opened 
by Louis IX. ; and Edward went to join him before Tunis. 
On his arrival at the site of ancient Carthage, he found 
the French overwhelmed with grief for the death of their 
king, whose piety won for him the name of St. Louis. 
After -wintering in Sicily, Edward sailed to Acre, and per- 
formed some brilliant feats of arms in Palestine, 
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As lie -was resting in Ms tent at Acre, a fanatic stablocd 
liini -vritli a poisoned dagger. Edward struck tlie assassin 
dead '^'idtli a ckair ; and liis devoted wife sucked tlie poison 
from tlie wound. Soon after lii.s recoveiy, Edward made 
a truce witk tlie Saracens, and left the Holy Land (1272). 

Tlii-ee months later, Henry III. died at Bury St. 
Edmund’s (Hovemher 16), and was buried in the Abbey 
Church at 'Westminster, which he had rebuilt. Over his 
dead body, the nobles of their omi free will took an 
oath of fealty to King Edward I., “though,” says the 
chronicler, “ men were ignorant whether he was alive, for 
he had gone to distant countries beyond the sea, warring 
against the enemies of Chi-ist.” I'he wise and able 
Eichard, Earl of Cornwall, had died a few months before 
liis brother ; but his son Edmund undertook the govern- 
ment, with the Earl of Gloucester and the Archbishop 
of Tork. Erom this time^ it became the custom to date 
each new reign, not from the coronation, but from the 
“ proclamation of the king’s i)eace.” 

The long reign of Henry III. was a time of remarkable 
intellectual progress in Siu’ope, in which England fuUy 
shared. The great political reformer, Simon de Montfort, 
had among his friends and counsellors two of the greatest 
men of letters of that age, JRdbert Givssetefe or Greatliead, 
Bishop of Lincoln, and the “Illustrious Doctor,” Adam 
Marsh; and an Oxford fi-iar, Moger Bacon, foreshadowed 
several great discoveries in Hatxual Philosophy, that of 
gunj)owder among the rest. 

This half-century, also, completed the union of the 
English and their Herman conquerors into one people, 
sj)eaking the English tongue. The Herman kings and 
the first thi\ee generations of Plantagenets (including 
Henry HI.) spoke only French, and this was the language 
of all public documents which were not in Latin. But, in 
1258, Henry IH. issued a proclamation in English, which 
still e$:ists, and can be read with little trouble. Henry’s 
own devotion to learning and art formed, next to his 
domestic virtues, the only good side of his character. It 
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was in liis 'reign, and under liis ardent patronage, tliat 
onr nati've English Arcliiiecitire readied that stage of perfect 
heaiity which is seen in Westininster Ahhej, and other 
a'reat works at most of onr cathedral cities, 
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NOTE ON PARLIAMENT. 

This name signifies the speuMng body, because the 7 uttered the complaints 
and wishes of the people to the King. The president of each house is 
called the Speedier, because he speaks to the King in their name. It 
succeeded to the “ Great Council ” of Prelates and Nobles, and first ob- 
tained its true character in the waj' now described. Tlie name of Parlia- 
ment is first applied to that of 1294, since which time Parliaments hare 
been regularly summoned. It consists of the Three Estates of the Eealm, 
namely, the Lords Spiritual, the Lords Temporal, and the Commons. (It is 
a gross blunder to call the King, Lords, and Commons the Three Estates.) 




CrLU*, XIII. — Edavapd I. (Longshanks). 

Feom NoYEJdBER 20, 1272, TO July 7, 1307. 

Born, June 18, 1239. Bcigned, 35 years. Age, 68. 
“Edward the Eirst after the Gonqiiest” has heen called 
“ the greatest of the Plantagenets ; ” and he deserves to he 
called the greatest of the English kings, at least since 
Alfred. He came to the throne in the matiulty of his 
age and powers ; experienced and ^successful in war and 
government; and with a wide knowledge of foreign 
lands and men and institutions, acquired in Erance, 
Spain, Italy, and the Holy Land. In person he -was con- 
spicuous for dignity, and for the beauty of his fai: 
countenance and flo-wing hair. The length of limh, which 
gave occasion to his popular hy-name, his enormous 
strength, and his sldU in Icnightly exercises, made him as 
superior to his enemies in personal combat as he was b)’’ his 
sagacity in the art of war. Edward was distinguished by 
the spirit of justice, which he exacted from the rulers of his 
Xoeople, and followed in his home and foreign policy ; though 
he wus sometimes less qtdek to see the rights of others 
than his own. His severity did not always stop short of 
cruelty, and, to those who crossed' his will, he showed the 
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])]- 0 Tul revengeful sjnrit of his r.aco. He ventnrefl on orl)i- 
•friny nioasnre.s, csiDceifillj’- in llic latter part of liis reign ; 
Init he nhvays Ivncv vlicn to yield, and in liis earlier and 
1 tetter years ho led tlie avay, of his own freo will, in 
hi'inging the peojdo to talcc part in the governinent. Ho 
settled the English law, and the administration of justice, 
on foundations which have lasted to the present day. 

I'lio great ellbrts which Edwanl made, to nnitc all Eritfiin 
in one state, snccccdcd in "Wales, hnt failed in Scotland. 
The means that he employed left in both nations a liatrcd 
of his memory. I3nt the end aimed at was one of the 
highest and host for all Britain ; and the policy of Edward 
was supported hy the English people in a fall belief of 
its justice. ITis errors and cruelties towards the Sco'tch 
wore punished by the failure which brought the gi’cat 
king’s life to a miserable end, and postponed the luiion 
of Xorth and South Britain till exactly four centuries 
after his death. 

Edward was in Sicily, on his way from Palestine, when 
ho received the news of his father’s death and of his omi 
proclamation. Assured of the loyalty of all England, lie 
travelled at leisure through Italy and Pi-ance. After ar- 
ranging a commercial dispute with Flanders, ho reached 
England, and was crowned, with his queen, just a year and 
threc-quartci-s after his proclamation (August 19, 1274). 

A Parliament held at Westminster, in 1275, enacted 
one of the most important statutes ever made for the 
reform of our laws ; and this statute exprcs.sly juentions 
all the covnnonalt)/ of the realm among those by whose 
consent it was ordained. To tliis Parliament Edward 
summoned his vassal, Llewllyx, Prince of Wales, who 
had absented himself from the king’s coronation, and had 
evaded other calls to come and do homage. Llewelj-n liad 
been an ally of Simon do Montfort, whoso daughter, 
Eleanor, was betrothed to him. He now sent an em- 
bassy to the king of France, under wdiose protection 
Eleanor was living, requesting that his bride might bo- 
sent home, and of'ering liis alliance against England. 
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Edward surprised tlae sMps that were bringing over 
Eleanor, and detained her as a hostage. Llewelyn, again 
summoned to the Parliament, repeated his excuses, and 
demanded the restitution of his bride, with other con- 
ditions for his doing homage. Upon this the Prince of 
Wales was formally pronounced a rebel (November, 1276). 

In the next summer Edward overran "Nyales, accom^Danied 
by Llewelyn’s brother. Prince David ; while the English 
feet ravaged the coasts. Lleweljm sued for peace, and 
had to give up all his territory, except the isle of Anglesey 
and the region of Snowdon, and to pay a yearly tribute 
(1277). The Prince of Wales did homage to the King of 
England, and followed him to his Christmas court at 
London, where Eleanor was married to Llewelyn. The 
princess acted as a constant mediator between her husband 
and the king, till her death in 1281. About the same 
time, the fields Prince David, angry at being treated by 
Edward as one of his feudal vassals, returned to Wales, 
and was reconciled to his brother, in an evil hoiu’ for their 
country and themselves. 

In 1282, the whole of Wales broke out into revolt. 
Lleweljna, venturing beyond the mountains, was surprised 
and slain. His head was sent to London, where, crowned 
■with’ ivy, it was borne through the streets in a mock 
procession to the pillory, and then fixed on a tall pole at 
“the Tower, in derision of one of Merlin’s prophecies, that 
the Prince of Wales should be crowned in London. The 
spirit of The Welsh was broken by Llewelyn’s death. 
David, though elected his successor, was soon a deserted 
fugitive in the forests, and was betrayed to Edward at 
Midsummer. A Parliament summoned at Slirewsbuiy 
for hia trial condemned him to the barbarous death which 
the English law then inflicted upon traitors. He was 
drawn by horses to the gallbws, hanged, and then beheaded, 
and his body cut into quarters, which were exposed at foui: 
English towns, while his head was sent to London, and scf; 
up beside his brother’s at the Tower. 

Edward kept the Christanas of 1284 at Ehyddlan; and 
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tlicro Avas enacted the faiiions SkiMc of Wales, foe the 
gOA'eriiraent of tlie land, AA'hieli it declared to ho transferred 
hy diAHiio ProA'idenco “ Avholly and entirely to the Idng’s 
dominion,” liaA’ing been “heretofore stihjcct to him in 
feudal right.” ^Valc.s Ava.s joined to the kingdom of 
England, and suhjeeted to the Ejigli.sh forms of _gOA'crn- 
ment and criminal hiA\'; Imt its ancient laAvs AA'cre pre- 
served in civil causes. Castles AA’cro huilt to seenro the 
country; a:nong them the famous castle of Caernarvon. 
It Avas in that toAAm, hut not in the castle (avIucIi Avas 
hardly then begun), that the j'onngcst son of EdAA'ard and 
Eleanor, the unliappy Edavaud of CAKaxAnvoN', Avas born 
on the 25th of April, 1281. 

Little credit, hoAvcA’cr, is due to the talc, that EdAvard 
called together the Welsh chieftains, and told them he 
Avas ready to appoint them a Prince, tis they had asked, 
if the}' Avould accept and obey him. The chiefs replied 
that they Avould certainly accept and obey the Prince if 
ho AA'cro of their OAvn nation. EdAA-ard assured them that 
he Avould name one bom in Wales, aaOio could not speak a 
Avord of Engli.sh, and against aa'Iiosc character and conduct 
none could bring n charge. As the chiefs,- AA-ith ardent 
gratitude, rcnoAA'cd their imomises, EdAvard in’csented to 
them his ncAA'-born son, and said, “ This is your Piince.” 
Po this as it may, the young EdAA-ard became heir to the 
throne by the death of his brother Alfonso, in the folloAA-ing 
August, and AA-as soon after created “ Prince of Wales.” 
Tliis title has over since been confen-ed on the nearest 
male heir of the reigning soA-ei-eign in the direct line. 

Scarcely had Wales been rc-united to England, aa-Iicu 
events occurred in Scotlanp, AA-hich drcAv EdAvard into a 
similar attempt, but AA-ith a A-ei-y different issue. 

Alexaxdei; III., the last king of the old lino, had mar- 
ried Margaret, the sister of EdAvai-d I. Their only daugh- 
ter, Slargaret, the Avife of Eric, Idng of NorAvay, had died, 
leaAring a daughter, also named Maugauet. Li 1281, the 
Estates of Scotland SAA-ore fealty to the Maid of Norwai/ (as 
the young Margaret AA-as called), and Alexander died three 
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j’-ecars later (1287). The -wise policy of Edward arranged 
a marriage "between liis son, the Prince of "Wales, and Ms 
great-niece, the heire.ss of Scotland (1289). Bnt the 
auspicious event, which would have anticipated the union 
of the crowns hy tMue centuries, and saved oceans of hlood 
and a long legacy of loitter hatred, was frustrated hy the 
death of Marg-aret on her voyage to Scotland (1290). 

A multitude of competitors now claimed 'the cromi of 
Scotland, and the . decision was referred to the King 
of England. Edward first demanded the admission of 
In's feudal right as “ the sovereign Lord of Scotland.” He 
caused diligent search to ho made in the records preserved 
in English monasteries. These imoved that the kings of 
Scotland had repeatedly done homage to the old English 
kings, Edwatd the Elder and his successors, and to the 
Hermans and .Plantagonets, down to the homage done hy 
Alexander III. at the, coronation of Edward himself. The 
claim wa's admitted hy all the x^i’incipal competitors,' and 
hy the Estates of Scotland ; and they x>ldced several royal 
castles in Edward’s hands, as a ^fiedge of their good faith. 

Ho less xDains were taken to collect the best oinnions on 
the question, to which. the dispute was at last reduced, 
between John Baliol and Eobeet Buuce,* two barons of 
Horman descent (as were most of the lowland Scottish 
lords), who held lands in England as well as Scotland. 
Both traced their claims from David, Earl of Hunting- 
don, brother of King William the Lion (see jpp- 56 and 
62). Baliol, the grandson of Earl David’s eldest daughter, 
claimed the crown as the first male heir in the direct 
line : Bruce, the son of David’s second daughter, claimed 
it as being one stejp nearer to the common ancestor. The 
case was referred hy Edward to a commission of fifty Scot- 
tish and thirty English nobles, who re^Dorted in favour of 
Baliol. The King gave judgment accordingly, and John 
Baliol did homage to Edward for the whole kingdom 

We must te careful iu distinguishing the three generations : — 
(1) Egbert Bruce, the claimant to the crown ; (2) Egbert Bruce, the 
son, Earl of Carriole, who adhered to the side of Edward ; (3) Egbert 
Bruce, the grandson, who became King Egbert I. of Scotland. 

H 2 
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of Scotland at Bcnviclc (1292). Wlien, lio'wcver, it was 
found that the King of Engdand insi.sted on the rights of a 
feudal Lord, the Scots and their new Mug hccaine bitterly 
discontented with Edward and each other. At this crisis 
an opportunity arose to shalce oft* the yoke of England. 

Some disputc.s hot^veen the anariners of the Cinq^uo 
Ports * and the Erench led to hostilitic.s on the coasts hoth 
of Konnandy and Gascony (1293). 3’hc King of France, 
Philip IV., as Edward’s feudal sovereign, summoned him 
to answer for the conduct of his suhjccts,and pronounced 
the forfeiture of Gasconj' and Edward’s other French fiefs. 
Tlic war tliat followed gave the Scots hoth a favourable 
opportunity, and a new ally in the King of France. But, 
when they took up arms in 1296, the decisive Baffle of 
Binilctr brought the Scottish Icing and nobles to full sub- 
mission (April 26). Baliol, who had renounced his alle- 
giance to England, was can-ied a prisoner to Loudon, and 
Edward assumed the full sovereignty of Scotland. 

In a triumphant progress through that country, he 
received the homage of all the chief landowjiers ; and on 
liis lifty-cighth birthday he deposited the ancient regalia 
of Scotland before the .shrine of Edward the Confessor 
(June IS, 1297). The cromi and sceptre and other jewels 
were restored by EdAvard III. ; but the “ stone of destiny.” 
on wliich the Scottish kings had always been crowned at 
Scono, is E+’P to be seen in the coronation chair of our 
sovereigns in the abbey .f Thus was “ Edward the First 
after the Conquest,” like his ancestor Edward the First 
before the Conquest, king of all the Island of Britain, 
besides being lord of Ixcland. 

* Tlic Ciivjiic (tlint is “Five”) Purls, of S.vud«icli, Dover, Hytlie, Dom- 
iicy, aiul Hastings, ilcrived tiioiv .aneiciit irajiortanco and privileges from 
tlicir i)osition o])posite tlie coast of France. IVinelielsea and llyo Avere 
added to the iniinber later. 

t Tins stone Avas believed to haA'c been bronglit over by the .Scots AA'heii 
tlicy e.inie from Ireland. An old prophecy said of it, in Latin A’crse, Avhieh 
Sir Walter Scott has translated, 

“ Unless the Fates are faithless fonndj 
And prophet’s A'oicc be A’ain, 

Where’er tliis monument is found. 

The .Scottish i’ace shall reign.” 
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But at tlie very time Tvlien lie vras cclclu-ating thin 
conquest, it v?-as already slipping from Lis grasp. Among 
tlie smaller gentiy of Scotland, from ■svliom no personal 
Lomage Lad Leen required, vas Sin ■\YjLLiA:\r AVallaci:, .t, 
laiigLt of Ellerslie, near Paisley. He vas a man of almost 
gigantic stature and strengtL, fearless bravery, and great 
militaiy skill. A quaiTcl witli an EuglisL officer, vdiom 
AYallace slew in tlie market-jdace at Lanarlc, Lad tLc con- 
sequence of driving tbe KnigLt of Ellerslie to tlie life of 
an outlaw. His successes against tLc EnglisL military 
posts gatliered round Lim, besides many followers of lower 
rank, not a few of tbe nobles wLo Lad sworn allegiance to 
tbe King of England. 

At this moment Edward was engaged in a contest 
with Ms own subjects, wbicb forms a memorable epocb 
in tbe bistory of English freedom. After Parliament bad 
granted bim a subsidy* for tbe Erencb war, tbe king 
sent bis oflicers tbrougb tbe land to make a furtber levy 
of money bj'- bis own autboritj-. Once more tbe Barons 
stood forward to claim tbe rights secured by tbe Great 
Charter. Tbe bigb constable, HuJipnnnr Boiiox, Earl of 
Hereford, and the earl marshal, Poger Bigod, Earl of Kor- 
folk, refused to lead their feudal forces to Guionno at the 
king’s command; and many other nobles followed their 
example. Onr truly great kings have always known both 
when and bow to give wa3R Edward put a stop to the 
forced levy of money, and appealed in person to the citizens 
of London, to be loyal to bis son while be himself was 
lighting for bis people abroad. But before tbe king sailed 
for Elanders, be received a “ Grand Bemonstrance ” from 
tbe clergy, nobles, and commonalty of tbe realm. He bad 
no sooner departed, than tbe Barons forbade tbe fui'tber levy 
of taxes, till tbe king should pledge himself to observe 
tbe Charter. 

At tbe same time came the terrible news from Scotland, 
that Wallace bad completelj’- routed tbe English army at 

* k subsidy, which means -an aid, w.as a ceitain .amount levied on the 
property of the king’s subjects. The .amount avas different at different times. 
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tlie bridge of Stirling' (1297), bad retaken most of tbe 
fortresses, and was devastating- Cumberland with sa\age 
cruelty. Tbe council of regency advised tbe young Prince 
of Wales to call a Parliament at London. It was then 
that tbe statute, entitled tbe “Confirmation of tbe 
Charters,” renewed tbe Great Charter of Liberties and 
tbe Charter of tbe Forest, with tbe vastly important 
addition, that tbe King should take no money from bis 
subjects except “ by tbe common consent of all tbe realm, 
and for tbe common j)rofit thereof.” That consent could 
only be given by Parliament, whose control over taxa- 
tion was henceforth established. Tbe Act was sealed 
by King Ed-^vard at Ghent, on tbe 5tb of November, 1297. 

Next year be made a truce with Philip, and retimned 
to quell tbe revolt of Scotland. Tbe skill of Wallace 
protracted tbe war, with much suffering to tbe English, 
till tbe treachery of two Scottish nobles enabled Edward 
to force on a pitched battle at Fallcirh, where Wallace was 
utterly defeated (July 22, 1298). Tbe patriot chief became 
a fugitive, but bis office as govemor of Scotland was 
committed by tbe nobles to a Eegency, and their con- 
tinued resistance was favoured by new troubles on tbe 
Continent. 

In November of this year, Edward made peace with 
Philip of France, and soon afterwards married Philip’s 
sister, Margaret (1299). The devoted Queen Eleanor bad 
died at Hardby, near Lincobi, in 1291, and Edward bad 
raised monuments of bis love and grief for bis wife in tbe 
beautiful “crosses” which marked each place Avbere her 
body rested on its way to her tomb at Westminster.* 
From her loss may be dated a change for tbe worse in 
Edward’s character, which was aggravated by tbe un- 
wortbiness of bis son, tbe Prince of Wales. 

In 1303, Edward bent all bis power to tbe recon- 
quest of Scotland; -and tbe gi'.ardian ComjTi made a_ 
treaty of submission, from which' Wallace was excluded 

* Some idea of these crosses ma^ be gathered from tlie restoration of 
Waltham Cross, Cheshunt, 12 miles north of London. 
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Ijy uaBie. A price Avas set njion the iiead of tlic patriot 
leader, arho "was hascl^y hetra^yed hy iiis trusted servant, 
and carried a to London. He -svas tried in 

Westminster Hall, and. convicted on the douhle charge of 
treason and man}” cruel miu-dcrs. He was jmt to the dealli 
of a traitor, the harharity of which was aggravated in iiis 
case hy his being eut down from the gibbet wliile still 
alive, and his bowels cut out and burnt before his i'aco 
(August 24, 1305).* Wallace trul}’" declared that he was 
never traitor to King Edward, for ho had never sworn 
allegiance to him. The savage cruellies he jieipctraled in 
Cumberland cannot be denied. But Scotland will never 
cease to honour him as her martyred j^atiiot. 

Xor did Scotland long want a more fortunate successor, 
to take up and restore her fallen cause, Boijhrt Bruck, 
the grandson of the comj^etitor for the crown, was no^v 
thirty-one years of age, and had just inhciitcd his father’s 
large estates. After constant wavering in the earlier 
2 )art of the struggle, ho had rendered ga-eal. aid in i)ut ling- 
down the last insurrection and in the sett lenient of Scot- 
land, He was still high in Edward’s confidence and 
favour, when of a sudden ho left the English court for 
Scotland, at the end of 1305. Early in the now year, 
Bruce met John Comyn, the late regent, in a church at 
Dumfries, jJi'obably to induce him to aid in a new rising. 
It was never known what words jiasscd between them; 
Imt only that Bruce, in a fit of rage, stabbed Comyn before 
the altar. Bushing out of the church, he was met by 
two friends, who asked him, “What tidings?” — “Bad 
tidings,” said Bruce, “I doubt I have slain Coinyn.” — “Do 
you doubt?”, said the fierce Kirkpatrick, “Icmac sicher” 
(“ I make sure ”). He rushed in, and finished the bloody 
deed, which left Bruce no refuge but on the throne. In 
Edward’s eyes he was a traitor double-dyed in ingratitude 
and treachery : the many jiowerful friends of ComjTi were 
made his. deadly enemies ; and the Pope excommunicated 

* This horrid form of jiunisliincnt for trea,sou was uot .aholishcd liU 
ISU. 
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him for .mrircler done in a cliui-cli. But friends rallied 
round liiin, and he-'^'as ciwraed at Scone, as Eobert I. of 
Scotland, on the 25tli of MarcE, 1306. His reign is dated 
from this day. 

Edward, now in his- sixty-seventh year, was already 
sinking under the infii-mities, which had probably en- 
couraged Bruce to his enterprise; but he "was none the 
less resolved on signal vengeance. Before he reached Scot- 
land, the Earl of Pembroke had routed the army of Bruce 
at Methveu, near Perth (Juty 22) ; and King Eobert was 
driven out a wanderer. Edward, carried through Scotland 
in his litter, like the Eoman emj)eror Severus eleven 
centuries before, had little to do but wreak his vengeance 
on such of Bruce’s followers as feU into his hands ; and he 
returned to spend the winter at Carlisle. 

In the same -winter, as the story is told, Eobert Brace 
was lying in his hiding-place at the island of Eathlin, on 
the Irish coast, almost in despair, when he saw a spider 
above liim trying to swing itself from one beam to another 
of the rude roof. Six times the insect fell short of the 
mark, and Brace thought, “ Even so have I taken the 
field six times in vain.” But a last and stronger effort 
reached the beam ; the thread was fastened; and the web 
■was soon spun. Brace accepted the sign ; and at the 
opeiiing of sjjring he crossed over to the isle of Arran, 
and thence to his omi land of Garrick, on the opposite 
coast of Ayrshire. His defeat of Pembroke at Loudoun 
Hill avenged the disaster of Methven (May 10, 1307), and 
the Scots again rallied round King Eobert. 

Edward, though now dying, took the field -with relentless 
pui’pose. He reached the petty -village of Burgh-on-the- 
Sands, on the Solway Eirth, in sight of Scotland, only to 
die there, on the 7th of July, 1307. He laid his last 
injunction upon his son, not to turn back fi’om the war 
before Scotland was subdued ; and till then he ordered his 
bones to be carried in an urn -^vith the army, in aE its 
marches, as a pledge of -victory. But the yoitng king- 
satisfied himself -with recei-ving the homage of some 
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Scottisli noHes on tlie Toorcler, and tlien hastenfed 'bade to 
London, taking -with, him Hs fatlier’s remains, Vliick ^^’■erc 
bmled at Westminster on tlie 27t]i of October. 

Tbe inscription on Edward’s tomb named liim tbe 
“Hammer of tbe Scots” (Malleus Scoionvni ) ; but it added 
tbe nobler motto, to wbicb bis whole life bad been true, 
“E( 3 ep j)lig'bted faitb” (Paclum sermy 

ao^g-^oo 

Chap. XIV. — ^Edwapd II. op Caerhapvox. 

I’pesi July 8, 1307, to Januaky 20, 1327. 

Horn, April 25, 1281. Meigned, 19J years. Alc,'e, 43. 

Edwapd II. was proclaimed at Carlisle, on tbe morrow of 
bis fatbm’’s death. At tbe end of August be turned south- 
wards, leaving Ayrder de Valence, Earl of Pembroke, 
to govern Scotland. This abandonment of tbe conquest 
was followed by a formal truce in 130;). Hor in this alone 
did be set at nought bis father's dying exhortation. 

PiEus GrAVESTOfr, the son of a Gascon gentleman, bad been 
early appointed as tbe companion of yoxtng Edward. But 
so bad was bis influence over tbe prince, and so intoler- 
able bis insolence, that tbe king bad banished Gaveston 
shortly before bis death. His last words laid a curse 
upon bis son if be recalled tbe worthless favourite ; and 
Edward’s first act was to send for Gaveston, and to en- 
noble and enrich him. On tbe king’s departure for France, 
to marry Isabella, daughter of Philip lY., be entrusted 
the regency to Gaveston (1308). When bis first Parlia- 
ment demanded tbe banishment of tbe favourite, Edward 
sent him to Ireland as governor, but be recalled him next 
year. After Parliament bad attempted to restrain tbe 
misgovemment of tbe young king and bis favourites, tbe 
Barons at length took up arms under Edward’s cousin, 
Thomas, Earl of Lancaster. Gaveston was besieged and 
taken at Scarborough, and beheaded on Blacklow Hill, 
near Warwick ; and Edward, deserted by bis troops, sub- 
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mitted to tlie Barons, and granted them pardon for the 
deed. 

This civil conflict ensured the final loss of Scotland. 
The arms of Bruce had recovered every important fortress, 
except Stirling : and this too was to he surrendered, if not 
relieved by Midsummer Day (1314). Edward now made 
vast preparations for the conquest, which his father had 
left ready to his hand seven years before; and on that 
hlidsummer Day he encountered the far inferior forces- of 
Scotland on the field of BannocMurn in front of Stirling. 

King Eobert’s army of 30,000 men, who fought nearly all 
on foot, were posted with their right covered by the brook or 
“ burn” of Bannock, the left towards Stirling, and the front 
partly guarded by marshy ground and bushes against the 
overwhelming charge of the English chivalry. IVhere this 
protection was wanting, the skilful general had honey- 
combed the plain with several rows of covered pits, in 
which sharp stakes were fixed upright. His own few 
but picked horsemen, under Sir Eobert Keith, the Marshal, 
were masked behind a wood on the right, where his fiery 
Brother Edward Bruce held the command. 

On the evening of June 23, tlie “ Eve of St. John,” the 
vast host of Edward came in sight of the Scots. The 
English spent the night in mirth and revelry over their 
assured victory ; the Scotch passed the hours in prayer and 
confession. At the dawn of day, the Abbot Mamice said 
mass in sight of the army, and then passed, bare-footed and 
caiTying a crucifix, along their front, exhorting them to 
the fight. As the Scots knelt, to receive his blessing, 
Edward cried, “ See, they yield ! they ask mercy !” “ They 
do,” — said a knight who rode beside him — “ but not ours ; 
on that field they will conquer or die.” 

The famous yeoman archery of England began the 
battle Avith a storm of arrows. The Scots' were already 
shaken, when Edward Bruce laiinched his horsemen 
against the flank of the archers, and dispersed the English 
light infantry. Then Gilbert, Earl of Gloucester, led on 
the Avhole body of men-at-arms at full charge ; but the 
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liidcTen pits overtlircw the horses, and the riders rolled upon 
the plain, weighed down and stifled hy their armonr. TJie 
remnant were engaged in a hand-to-hand fight with the 
Scots, when a mixed hod}”- of 1 5,000 followers, wliom Brnce 
had not dared to place in the line of hattle, rushed down 
from a hill in the rear. The English, taking them for 
a now reserve, fled in wild disorder. Edward, whose 
conrage made that sad day the brightest of his own 
nnhappy life, was forced from the field by the Earl of 
Pembroke. Ho fled to Dunbar, and thence sailed .for 
England. The Battle of Bannoclchnrn ranks in English 
history as the greatest defeat ever suffered since the Con- 
quest: the Scots justly celebrate it as their Marathon, 
liobert Bruce obtained the full possession of his kingdom ; 
but the Avar lasted (though Avith some truces) for eighteen 
years. An attempt of EdAA'ard Bruce to conquer Ireland 
ended in his defeat and death in 1818. 

'’J'’ho contest betAveen EdAA'ard and his Baiuns was in- 
flamed, in 1320, by the king’s choice ot a ncAv iavourite. 
Hugh Sphnser (or Le Dospeuser) aa'rs the son of a noble- 
man of high character, and Avas himself of good abilities. 
But his arrogance disgusted the nobles ; the favours and 
riches heaped on both the son and father made them as 
much hated as ever GaA'eston had been ; and the Par- 
liament insisted on their banishment (1321). The ciA'il Avar, 
AA'hich was now renewed, turned to the king’s advantage : 
the Earl of Lancaster AA'as defeated and taken prisoner at 
Boroughbridge, and AA'as executed at Pontefract (1322). 
The Spensers Avere recalled ; and all *proAdsions trenching 
on the king’s rights Avere declared to be AA'ithout force. 

But EdAvard’s enemies now found an alty in his own 
Avife,'whom he had neglected for his faA'ourites. On the 
pretext of settling a quarrel betAveeh her husband and 
her brother about Gascony, Queen Isabella Avent to 
Erance. There she formed a guilty intrigue AA'ith Ptoger 
Mortimer, a noble of the Lancastrian jiarty, Avho had been 
taken at Boroughbridge, and had escaped from the ToAver. 
In 132G, Isabella and Mortimer, with EdAvard’s half- 
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brotlicv, tlio Earl of Kent, landed in SnfTollc, proclaiming 
tliat llicy came to deliver tlio Icing and country from tlio 
tjT.-annj' of liis favoui-ile.s. Edward ded from London 
•with the Spensers, and omljarlced' from Bristol Avith the 
son, while the father Avas left to hold tliat city. But the 
citizens forced him to surrender on the rpieen’s aiiproach ; 
and the old man (ho AA-as ahoA'c ninet}’’) suffered the homd 
death of a traitor. 

The Prince of Wales Avas now iiroelaimed guardian of 
the realm. His unhappy father, having hecn throAAm hy 
adA'crso AA'cathcr on the coast of South Wales, was talcen 
in the woods, and carried pri.soner to KcnilAA’orth. Spenser, 
AA'ho AA'as talcen Avith the Icing, was tried at Hereford for 
treason, and hanged on a gibbet oO feet high ; and many 
other friends of the Icing Avere put to death. A Parliament 
met at ll'cstminstor on the 7th of Jaimaiy, i:j27, and 
]irononncod the deposition of “EdAA-ard the father,” and 
chose “EclAvard the son” for their Icing. The reading of 
the sentence to EdAA-ard 11. at KenilAvorth marlcs the end 
of his reign (January 20). 

The deposed Icing AA-as moved from prison to prison, 
denied the sight of his children, and made to suffer shameful 
cnicltics, Avhich Avere clearly meant to .shorten his life. 
At Icngih, in the dead of night, on the 21st of Septembei', 
ihercing shriclcs Averc heard from his chamber in Berke- 
ley Castle, Kext morning, the neighbouring nobles and 
tho citizens of Bristol Avero invited to behold the late Icing’s 
bod}-, Avhich bei-raj-cd no signs of a violent death ; but the 
features Avoro horribly distorted, as if through pain. Ko 
enquiry AA-as made ; but the rumour AA-ent abroad that the 
tAvo Avretches, Avho had EdAA-ard in their keeping, had 
passed a red-hot iron into his boAvels. Kono doubted that 
he had been put to death by some horrid device to leaA-c 
no trace of the crime, nor that it Avas perpetrated through 
tho impatience of his guilty AA-ifo to enjoy poAver in her 
young sou’s name. 
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CilAP. xy. — Edavaed III. OF WiNDSOE. 

Feoh Jaeuaey 25, 1327, to June 21, 1377. 

Born, .XoA’-ember 13, 1312. Bdfjnccl, 50A yenrs. Age, 64 J. 

Edwaed III. Avas little more tlian foTirteen years of age 
Avlien lie was croiATied at AVestmiiister on tlie 29tli of 
January, 1327. But lie had already shown signs of higli 
sjiirit ; and he noiv gare an early proof of his personal 
courage, during an invasion of the Scots. 'J'lieir retire- 
ment was folloAved hy a peace, Avhioh recognized the indc- 
liendence of Scotland, and renounced the King of England’s 
claim to feudal sovereignty. Vith his work thus iinished, 
the great Eohert Bruce died, on the 7th of June, 1329. 
He was succeeded hy his 3 mung and imprudent son, David 
IT., who married Joan, the sister of Edivard III. 

Though a Couneil of Eegcnc}’’ had been appointed, 
Mortimer, now Earl of Slarch,*' assumed, with Isabella, all 
the poAvor of government. He broke up a confederac}" 
of nobles, headed by the Earl of Lancaster, and procured 
from Parliament the condemnation of the king’s uncle, 
the Earl of Kent, who aaus beheaded by a felon from tlio 
Marshalsea prison (1330). But the j^oung Icing, aaLo aaus 
noAv eighteen years old, and a father,! became ashamed 
of sanctioning such deeds, and determined to govern his 
OAvn kingdom. In the autumn, Parliament met at Xotting- 
ham, and the queen-mother lodged with Mortimer in the 
castle. Edward made his waj’- by a subterranean passage 
to a room next to the queen’s chamber, Avliere Mortimer aaus 
in consultation Avith his friends. Isabella burst into, the 
room, crying, “Sweet son, fair son, spare my gentle 
Mortimer.” But her minion Avas dragged nAA^aj”- ; the king 
called a Parliament at Westminster, Avhich condemned 
Mortimer for treason, AAdthout a trial. He was hanged at 

* This title VA^as derived from the Welsh 3Tarch, ‘border’ (the same 
Avord as mark), where the family of Mortimer had long been powerful. 

t Edward, the famous Black Prince, was born on June 15 of this year 
(13.30). •’ 
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Tybui-n,* wliicli ■\vas tlieii first used as a place of execution 
(November 29, 1330). Queen Isabella was Icept in 
honourable custody at her own manor of Eising, for tbe 
remaining twenty-seven years of her life. 

Tbe 'long reign of Edward was occupied with almost 
incessant wars, prompted less by policy, like those of his 
grandfather, than by the mere love of martial gloiy. 
First, the distracted state of Scotland opened the prospect 
of recovering England’s lost supremacy. Edward Baliol, 
the son of King John Baliol, invaded Scotland to recover 
his father’s lands, and King Edward aided him to obtain 
the crown. The English victory at Halidon Kill, near 
Berwick, wiped out the disgrace of Bannockburn (July 19, 
1333). Baliol reigned nominally for nine j^ears (3 332- 
1341) as the vassal of King Edward, to whom he ceded 
the coimtry south of the Firths of Clyde and Forth 
(1333). This disgraceful act roused the whole nation 
against Baliol, who was henceforth a fugitive in England 
from his own subjects, or only present in Scotland while 
taking part in the invasions of King Edward. Then 
began that close alliance between France and Scotland, 
which lasted, to the vast injury of England, till the two 
crovms of Britain were united. At length the national 
party expelled the English garrisons, and David II. was 
recalled from his exile in France (1341). 

The aid given by the king of France to the Scotch people 
was the real cause of the long Feench IVaes, from which 
England reaped a harvest of empty glory and of long- 
abiding' national animosity. Unhappily for both countries, 
a plea was ready to Edward and his people (for the 
English nation sided thoroughly with theii' king) for 
converting the quarrel into a Avar of conquest. By the 
death of King Charles IV. of France, just after EdAvard’s 
accession (1328), the male line of Philip lY. became extinct, 
and the croAvn of France passed .to his nephew, Philip 

This spot, which afterwards became the common place for London 
executions, was at the west end of the road now called Oxford Street, near 
the “ lilarhle Arch,” at the north enti'ance to Hyde Park. 
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'VI., son of Charles of 'Valois, as the direct male heir of 
Philip III., according to the Salic law, wliich excluded 
females from the succession.*' It is needless to discuss 
the claim of Edward through his mother Isabella, which 
all now agree in pronouncing to he unfounded. On the 
other hand, it is clear that Philip provolced the Avar hy 
aiding the Scots, and Avith the design of seizing upon 
Gxiienne. 

It was in 1337 that Edward first publicly claimed the 
croAvn of Erance, and began to make preparations for Avar. 
His efforts to create a powerful fleet were rcAvardcd b}’’ 
the great naval victoiy of Sluys, on the Elemish coast, 
Avhich fii’st established England’s supremacy at sea (June 
2-i, 1340). But the king’s resources Avere exhausted for 
the time, and a two years’ truce Avas made AAuth Erance. 

At length, in 1346, Edward and the English Parliament 
resolved to make a decisive effort. The king sailed from 
Southampton, with an army of 30,000 or 40,000 men, 
including 4000 men-at-arms and 10,000 archers, Avith 
'Welsh and Irish light-aimed troops. Cannon appear to 
have been now fii-st used by an English army; but 
Edward’s four cumbrous j)ieces of artillery Avere only 
useful for a siege.f On landing at Cape La Hogue, the 
king conferred knighthood on his son EdAvard, aaIio AA’^as 
then sixteen, and on several other young nobles. 

He advanced through the north of K ormandj’’, ravaging 
the country and sacldng the toAms, which were the special 
objects of English commercial jealousy. Einding Piouen, 
the old capital of the Conqueror, too strong to bo attacked, 

* Philip III. 

^1 

Philip rV. Cbnrlcs of Valois. 

I L_ I I 

Lons X. Philip V. Chap.les IV. iBalielln. Philip VI. 

Adaugliter. 4 daughtevs. 2dauglitors. Edivakd HI. 

King of England. 

T Gunpowder had been invented about 1.320; but rriav Bacon (see 
]). 70) bad already binted at its conipo.sition ; and it bad been long used 
by tbe Ciiinose. 
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EclTs^arcl marclied up tlie left taiili: of the Seine, to’n’-ai’ds 
Paris. By tMs time tlie Tvliole force of Franco -svas col- 
lected in his front, Avhile the "wasted conntry in his rear 
would not support his army. By a skilful moTement, 
Edward crossed the Seine, and fell hack towards Flanders. 
Philip followed, avoiding a battle and gathering new 
forces to swell his immense army, while the English 
were harassed hy fatigue, disease, and constant skir- 
mishes. 

Edward at length crossed the river Somme at low 
water, skilfully avoiding the attempt to bar his passage, 
and timied to receive battle at Cbecy, a village fifteen 
2 niles north of Abbeville. “ Here,” said the king, “ let 
us take our post ; for we will not go further till we have 
looked our enemy in the face.” He formed his army in 
three lines on a gentle slope, which enabled him to range 
his ranks of archers as it were in a series .of steps. The 
right flank — the side which the enemy would approach 
froni the south — was covered hy a marsh; the left was 
protected by palisades and waggons. The place of danger 
and honour in the van was given to the Prince of Wales, 
with the Earls of Oxford and Warwick: the king took 
post in the third line. In this position the English army 
rested for the night. 

At the dawn of Saturday, the 2'6th of August, 1346, the 
French host of 120,000 men advanced from Abbeville in 
three bodies. First marched the foreign allies of Phihp, 
with a large force of Genoese crossbowmen. Next came 
a splendid body of the best chivahy of France, under the 
king’s brother. Count d’Alen 9 on Eing Philip followed 
with the remainder of his forces. Hoon had passed before 
they came in sight of the English; and Edward, after 
riding along the lines and speaking words of cheerful 
courage, had ordered his men to take their dinner and a cup 
of wine, and to sit down to wait for the enemy. At last 
the French appeared, fatigued with the long march, and 
pressing on in disorder, as if to a c'ertain victory. In vain 
did Philip send forward the comma;nd to rest for the night. 
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The foremost troops cried that it Avonld he a shame to lialt, 
and onlj’' Tvent fonvard in more eager haste. 

Ahont four o’clock, the Genoese crosshowmen advanced 
to the attack, “making great leaps and shoiiting horrihlj^,” 
while the English stood firm and silent in their ranlcs. 
The crosshow holts of the Genoese fell short, for the how- 
strings were slackened hy a shower of rain. Not so the 
reply of the English archers, each of whom drew his 
cloth-yard shaft to the right car and aimed it true to 
the mark. One discharge scattered the Genoese, and 
King Philip himself cried, “ Kill me these rascals.” The 
French men-at-arms pushed to the front, cutting down 
the Genoese, while the English arrows hailed down amidst 
the throng, and the- Welsh and Irish ran in with their 
long Icnives to kill the fallen and the woiinded. 

At last the chivalry of D’Alcn^on came to close quarters 
with the English men-at-arms. The Prince of Vhales killed 
vith his own hand the young Count of Blois, who had 
made his way to the standard ; and D’Alenoon fell, with 
many knights, in an effort to force the Eiiglish left. But 
the ever-gTOwing numhers of the French put the front and 
second linos to such straits, that the Earl of Warwick sent 
to ask aid of the king. Edward was watching the conflict 
from a ^vindmill in the rear, with the eye of a general who 
well knew when to bring up his reserves. “ Well!” said 
he to the messenger, “ Is my son dead, or hurt, or felled to 
the* ground?” “No, Sir! thanks he to God, our Prince 
is yet well, hut he begins to want some assistance.” lie 
was sent hack with the order to trouble the king no more 
while the Prince lived, for his father would have him 
win his spurs and the whole honour of the day. 'i'ho 
stubborn resistance of the English made good the sagacious 
boast. King Philip, wounded by an arrow as he attempted 
to reach the front of the fight, fled with a fcAV followers 
from the wild confusion of the rout, where no quarter was 
given. In the midst of the slaughter, the blind old king 
of Bohemia called on his knights to lead him within 
sword’s stroke of the English. With their bridles inter- 
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laced, tliey charged up -io the throng- -where the Piince 
of Wales -was fighting, and all fell slain together. It was 
a la-w of chiTali-}', that the vietor might tahe the armorial 
bearings of a -vanquished Icnight; and so the Prince’s crest 
of triple feathers, with the motto Ich dien (-“ I serve ”), was 
■won from the King of Bohemia at Crccy. 

Night had fallen, when King Edward came doum to the 
battle-field, amidst the glare of torches, which showed the 
exulting victors and the heaps of dead and dying. The 
Prince of Wales knelt before his father, and Edward, 
embracing his victorious boj’-, said, “Eair son, God give 
you good perseverance. Ton are my good son, and nobly 
have you acquitted youi-self. You are worthy to keep a 
realm!” The loss of the French at Creey was between 
thirty and forty thousand; the English lost onlj^ tliree 
Icnights, one esquire, and a few of the lower orders, who 
in those days were numbered with little care. 

Edward next laid siege to Calais, in order to secure an 
entrance to France at his pleasiu-o (September 3). While 
thus engaged, he reeeived the news of another brilliant 
victory at home. While he had seemed to be entangled 
in Franco, David II. of Scotland, the ally of Philip, had 
invaded England with a great anny. Queen Piiilippa 
hastened to Newcastle, and called out the feudal array. 
Li the decisive battle of Ncvill’s Cross, near Durham, the 
Scots were ritterly routed, and King David Bruce was 
taken (October 12). He remained a prisoner for eleven 
years, till he was ransomed for a large sum in 1357. 

Queen Philippa now joined her husband before Calais, 
which surrendered tln-ough famine, after an heroic defence 
of eleven months (Aug-ust 4, 1347). Edward exacted, 
as the condition of sparing- the lives of the garrison 
and people, that six of the chief citizens should come before 
him, with halters about their nocks; to be dealt -with at 
his -will. All his nobles and knights ui-ged him to spare 
tire victims, but in vain. At last Queen Philippa threw 
herself at her husband’s -feet, and prayed him to show them" 
mercy, “Lady!” said Edward, “I v/ish you had been 
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clsewliere ! Yoxi pray me so tenderly tliat I cannot deny 
you ” : and lie gave the prisoners into her hands. Prom 

that time Calais remained for two centuries a crate to 

' __ ^ 

tempt the Eaiglish Idngs to re-enter France, till it was 
lost h}'' Mary in 1658. A tmeo was now made with 
Philip, and-Edward returned to England (Octoher 12). 

The next few years are marked some events at home, 
of great importance. In 1348 and 1349 Great Britain and 
Ireland were visited by the fearful plague called the Blach 
Death, which had ravaged Europe since 1340; and 57,000 
persons are said to hai^e iierished in London alone. The 
plague returned tlu'co times between 1360 and 1370. In- 
deed, for centuries, the great towns, and especially London, 
Avere seldom perfectly free from pestilence. 

The poor, who had now almost got fine from the slavery 
called villonagc, were nearly as much oppressed b,y the 
difficulties of regulating the Ioaa’s of labour; and severe 
rules Avere enforced by the “ Statute of Labourers,” in 1349. 
Various laws were made for the regulation of commerce, 
which Avas rapidly growing duriaig EdAvard’s reign. Eo 
laAv is more important, for protection against tyranny, 
than the “ Statute of Treasons,” which defined the crime 
as compassing the king’s death, loA’^ying AA’ar upon him, or 
aiding his enemies (1351). 

But the AAwr with France Avas not yet ended. Lr 1350, 
Philip VI. AAns succeeded by his son John II., surnamed 
the Good. A new cause of quarrel arose from the support 
given by the English to J ohn’s enemy, Charles the Bad, 
King of NaA^arre (1355). The Black Prince, to Avhom his 
father had given the government of Aquitaine, marched 
from Bordeaux, with no more than 12,000 men, into the 
centre of France, ravaging the country and collecting im- 
mense spoil. On his retui-n thi’ough Poitou, he was over 
taken by the vast army of King John; and the Prince 
found hiinself in a position lilce his father’s before Crecy, 
only far more outnumbered. But the greater victory of 
PoiTiHRS proved that the Prince 'united in himself the tAvo 
qualities Avhich had Avon Crecy— his father’s generalship 
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and ]iis o\m daring courage (Septemljer 19, 1356). More- 
brilliant still was tbe courtesy wMcb. be showed to bis 
prisoner, King Jobn, waiting on bim in bis tent after tbe 
■victory, and riding on a little palfrey beside tbe captive 
Icing, wbo was mounted on a splendid charger, at tbe 
triumphal entry into London (May, 1357). 

Tbe war continued till 1360, when at length tbe Peace 
of Bvetigny secured to Edward bis territories in Aquitaine, 
as well as Calais, in full sovereignty, and no longer as tbe 
vassal of tbe Erencb Icing. On the other band, Edward 
renounced bis claim to tbe crown of France, and tbe old 
possessions of tbe Plantagenets north of tbe Loire, King 
Jobn was set free ; but, as tbe heavy ransom promised 
for bim remained unpaid, be nobly surrendered himself 
again (1363), and died next year at London, in tbe palace 
of tbe Savoy. 

His son and successor, Charles V,, bad already sbo’wn 
that be regarded tbe treaty of Bretigny as a mere truce ; 
and in 1369 be summoned tbe Black Prince to answer 
tbe complaints of bis Gascon subjects. This claim to tbe 
suzerainty, which bad been renounced by tbe treaty, was 
answered by Edward’s renewed claim to tbe crown of 
Erance, But this Third French War proved as disastrous 
as those of Crtecy and Poitiers bad been glorious. Gascony 
was overran by tbe Erencb ; and tbe Black Prince, wbo 
bad abeady returned to England in 1871, broken down 
by disease, died in 1376, at tbe early age of forty-six. But 
before bis death be bad distinguished himself by oppo- 
sition to tbe ewil counsellors and pernicious favouritesj to 
whom Edward surrendered himself in bis old age. Tbe 
Black Prince was buried in Canterbmy Cathedral, where, 
above bis splendid tomb and. gilded effigy, still bang bis 
velvet coat-of-arms, bis helmet, shield, crest, and gaunt- 
lets, and tbe empty scabbard of bis sword. 

Tbe king, soured by disappointment, and sunk in sen- 
suality, bad outlived bis glory and tbe love of bis people, 
when be died at bis palace of Sbene (afterwards called 
Eicbmond) on tbe 21st of June, 1377. Ho was buried at 
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Westmiuster Atlic}", beside liis grandfatlier, to 'svlioin 
Edward HI., with. aU bis faults, was only second in great- 
ness among our kings since the Conquest. 

Chap. XVI.— Eichaud II. or Bopdeaux. 

Feoh June 22, 1377, to Sepxembeu 20, 1309. 

Born, Februarj’, 1366. Itcujncd, 22 years. A<jc, 31. 

Eichaud, the surviving son of Edward tke Black Prince, 
was only eleven years old when lie was crowued at West- 
minster (July 16, 1377). At tlie death of Edward III. 
the power was in the hands of his fourth and eldest sur- 
viving son, JoHiS''"'OF GrAUHT (so-callcd from his birthplace 
Ghent), Duke of Lancaster. The wars with France and 
Scotland stiU went on, and required more and more money, 
in 1380 Parliament imposed a poll-iax (that is, a “head- 
tax”) of twelve pence on every person above fifteen years 
of age, without regard to wealth or poverty or the number 
of persons in a family. I'liis tax, so hard upon the poor, 
wlfile it was as nothing to the rich, was levied with the 
utmost rigour and insolence. The royal tax-gatherers 
entered every man’s house to exact an account of the 
number and ago of its inmates. One of them, on such a 
pretext, was ottering a gross insult to the daughter of one 
Walter, a tiler at Dartford, ill Kent, when the father struck 
him dead (1381). The act was the signal for a revolt, which 
spread through a great part of England. Wat Tyler (for 
siu-names were then taken from men’s trades) was soon at 
the head ot a force of 100,000 men from Kent and Surre^y. 
On the 12th of June they marched to Blacklieath, and 
next day they entered London. John of Gaunt was absent 
in Scotland ; but the sense and spirit of the young king 
raised hopes which he soon bitterly disappointed. Eichard 
rode, from the Tower to confer -with the rebels at Mile End. 
Their demands were moderate, and the king promised his 
consent and a full pardon. But the leaders were unable 
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to keep "back tkeir more violent followers from outrages, 
among wMck were tlie mnrders of tke Arckkisliop of 
Canterbury and tbe Treasm-er, wbo bad spoken of them 
witb bitter contempt in tbe council. 

Nest day they advanced to Smitbfield (then a field 
open to tbe coiintry), and were met by tbe king, witb Sir 
WiUiam Walwortb, Mayor of London. Tyler bad come for- 
ward to a conference, when, from some unexplained cause, 
be was stabbed by Walwortb. Tbe insurgents bent tbeir 
bows to take revenge on tbe royal party; but Eicbard, 
wbo was in bis sixteenth year, showed a courage not less 
than bis father’s at Crecy at tbe same age. Eiding ,up to 
tbe angry mob, be cried, “What do ye, my lieges? Tyler 
was a traitor, Eollow me ; I vuU be your- leader,” Tbe 
spell of kindly courage charmed tbe multitude, and tbey 
followed tbe king to Islington, only to find themselves 
surrounded by a large force of men-at-arms. They cast 
themselves on tbe king’s mercy, which be promised, and 
they dispersed. Then tbe pardons and promises were 
revoked ; and tbe rebels were bunted down by' tbeir re- 
vengeful lords, and gibbeted by merciless judges. Chief 
Justice Tressilian, especially, made a “bloody circuit,” 
only equalled by that of Judge Jeffreys 300 years later. 
At last a general pardon was sanctioned by Parliament, 
which at tbe same time rejected tbe proposal, made in tbe 
king’s name,- for giving freedom to tbe villeins (1382). 

In 1386, John of Gaunt went to Spain, to claim tbe 
crown of Castile, in right of bis second ■wife. His de- 
j)artui'e left the government in the bands of Thojias of 
"Woodstock, Duke of Gloucester, tbe seventh and third 
surviving son of Edward III. Eicbard, though now 
twenty years old, was deprived of all power ; and a com- 
mission of regency was formed. About this time was 
fought tbe skirmish at Olterhum, in Northumberland, 
between Henry Percy and tbe Scots under Douglas, so 
famous through tbe noble ballad of Olievy Chase (1388). 

In tbe next year, Eicbard regained power by a stroke 
of energy. At a full council be suddenly said -to tbe 
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Duke of CTloucestor, “Uncle, I keg .you to tell nieuiiy age.” 
“ Your Higliness,” replied the Duke, “ is in your Uventy- 
secoiid year.” “ Then I must ke old enough to goveiai 
for myself,” said Eichard ; and forthwith ho dismissed his 
uncle and his ministers. Eichard visited Ireland, and 
gained favour there ky his winning grace (1394). He 
also visited Eranco, and ended the war of fiff.y years ky a 
twenty-five years’ truce, which was confirmed Ijy his mar- 
riage with Isakella, daughter of Charles VI., a child onl}' 
seven years old (130G). His fir.st Awfe, “the good Queen 
Anne,” of Bohemia, Avhom he had married in 1382, had 
- died tAvo years keforo. 

Tliis peace Avas purchased ky the .surrender of Brest 
and Cherkourg ; and it Avas cA'cn .suspected that Calais and 
the Channel Islands AA'cre to kc giA'en up. Eichard’s un- 
popularity reached its height, and Glouce.ster aimed at 
recovering power. But the king aa-us keforehand AAith 
his enemies; and he had a poAA’erful friend in his cousin, 
Hen'EY of Bolinguroke, Earl of" Derky, the eldest son of 
Jolm of Gaiint. The Duke of Gloucester Avas trcacherou.sly 
seized, with some of his cliief adherents, and a Parliament 
AA-as summoned for their trial. Shortly kefore its meeting, 
Gloucester died in his prison at Calais ; and there is no 
doukt that ho AA'as murdered. The leading noklcs of his 
party Avere condemned ky Parliament ; and, finally, Eichard 
Avas enakled to dispense AAnth coming to Paidiament for 
money, ky the grant of a tax on avooI for his life (1398). 

But the tyranny, in AAdiich the king noAV felt secure, 
came to a speedy end. He celekrated his trimnph ky con- 
ferring noAv honoru’s on his chief supporters, amongst 
AAEom the Earls of Derky and Nottingham Avere made 
Dukes of Hereford and Norfolk. These proxid noklcs 
quarrelled AAdth each other. Hereford accused NorfoEc of 
traitorously slandering the king ; and the case Avas ordered 
to ke tried ky the “Avager of kattle.” For, till lately, an 
accused person was alloAA’-ed to challenge his accuser to 
single comkat, and it Avas kelieved that God would defend 
the right. The lists Avere prexjared at Coventry, and the 
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accuser and apj)ellant were on tlie point of rusMng to 
the encounter, when Eichard forbade the cprahat, and 
banished both from 'England. Norfolk was adjudged to 
exile for life, as guilty: Hereford was banished for ten 
years, on the pretext of keeping the publie-]peace (1398). 
Both had their rights of ju'operty secured to them, but 
when Hereford’s father, John of Gaunt, died in the fol- 
lowing year, the king seized on his son’s inheritance for 
himself and his favom-ites (1399). 

In the foolish security of triumph, Eichard sailed for 
Ii-elaud in the following May. But no sooner had he quitted 
Milford Haven, than the friends of the banished Bolino-- 

‘ O 

broke invited him to use the opportunity. Henry set sail 
from Brittany, and landed ■with only fifteen men-at-ai'ins 
at Eavenspur, an old port at the mouth of the Humber, 
now under the sea. He was at once joined by several 
powerful nobles. The regent Duke of York took the side 
of Henry, who was welcomed heartily by the common 
people and by the citizens of London. 

When Eichard received the news in Ireland, he sent 
forward the Earl of Salisbury to gather a force in Wales. 
But these troops dispersed before the king arrived to join 
them; and Eichard took refuge in Conway Castle. Lured 
thence on the pretext of a conference, he was seized and 
carried to Flint, where Henry met the king with outward 
reverence, and offered him his help to govern the kingdom 
better. A Parliament; 'was summoned in the name of 
Eichard, who was conveyed to the Tower. There he was 
required to sign a deed of abdication, confessing his in- 
capacity and unworthiness to reign, and absolving his 
subjects from their allegiance. 

Next day, September 30, 1399, the Parliament met in 
Westminster Hall, which Eichard had just finished (see 
p. 45), and pronounced the king’s deposition. Then 
Henry of Lancaster stepped forward to the vacant throne, 
and claimed it as being “ descended by right line of 
blood, coming from the g'ood lord King Henry HI.” 
For he pretended that his ancestor, Edmund Crouch- 
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back, Henry IlT.’s younger son, -R^as really older than 
his hrother, EdAvard I. This pretence was false; and 
Henry’s real title was the old English nsage of the con- 
sent of the people to his receiving the crown, which his 
daring had won, and which he had the strength to hold. 
Amidst the applause of the Lords and Commons, echoed 
hy the people outside the Hall, he was placed in the Amcant 
throne hy the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, as 
King Hexrt IV. 

O 

The Parliament ordered “Eichard, late king of England, 
to be kept secretly in safe ward.” There is but one safe 
prison for a deposed king, and to that the unhappy 
Eichard was soon borne. On February 14, 1400, it was 
announced that he had died in Pontefract Castle, and on 
the 14th of March his bodj’- was exposed to public vieAV at 
St. Paul’s, but with only the face uncovered. The corpse 
AA'as buried at King’s Langley, but removed by Henry Y. 
to the tomb which Eichard had -prepared in Westminster 
Allbey beside that of his first queen, Anne. The Abbey 
has long possessed a picture of Eichard II., (ho first con- 
iemjwrarij iiortrait of any English sovereign. With him ended 
the direct line of the Plantagenets, just upon two centuiies 
and a half (245 j^ears) after the accession of Henry II. 

This ago is memorable for two of the greatest names in 
English Literature. John Wiclif, a priest of Oxford, Avas 
the forerunner of the Protestant Eeformation . Through the 
protection of John of Gaunt, in the reigns of Edward III. 
and Eichard II., Wiclif escaped the penalties of heresy-, 
and died in peace at his rectory of Lutterworth, in 1385. 
His followers wei’e known by the name of Lollards. 
Wiclif’s translation of the Bible Avas a chief means of 
giA ing our languageuts lasting form. 

IN' hat it did for English prose was done for English 
jAoetrj’- in the Avorks of Geoffrey Chaucer, who stands 
first in order of time, and among the first in merit, of 
our great poets. His famous “ Canterbury Tales” appeared 
about 1383, and he died in the last year of the fourteenth 
century (October 25, 1400). 

HIST. BRIT. F 
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Chap. XVII. — The House of Lancaster, 

Henry IV. Bolingbroke. 

From September 30, 1399, to March 20, 1413. 

J3orii, 1366. Seigncd, 132 years. Age, 47. 

Sir Henry of Lancaster, sm-named Bolingbroke from liis 
Toirtliplace in Lincolnsliire, was of the same age as his 
deposed cousin. His son, Henry, whom he immediately 
created Prince of Wales, was of the same age as Eichard 
had heen at his accession. The king was cromfed at 
Westminster on the 13th of October, 1400, with a pomp 
that might help to gloss over his doubtful title. For 
Henry was, and still is, regarded by very manj’- as an 
usurper, Eichard had indeed justly forfeited the crown ; 
and Henry had received it, according to the old English 
custom, by the voice of the people expressed in Parliament, 
But that Parliament had been packed for the ptu-pose, and 
Henry had rested his claim on a false pretence of hereditary 
right. Xor was the claim undisj)uted. The alleged heir by 
the rule of legitimacy — the young Edmund Mortimer* — 
•fled to the Welsh Marches, of which he was the Earl; 
and his brother and sister were imprisoned by Henry at 
Windsor. Charles VI. of France, and Eobert III. of Scot- 
land, both refused to recognize Henry : they declared theii 
truces nith Eichard annulled by his deposition ; and they 
prepared to invade England. Henry, on his part, tried to 
win favour from his people by jJTomising to renew and 
sui’XDass the conquests of his grandfather in France. But 
during his reign, these mutual threats bore ,no other fruit 
than an irregular warfare, in which the coasts of England 
were insulted, and her trade almost destroyed. 

At the beginning of the new year, Eichard’s half- 
brothers, and others of his adherents, conspired to muixler 

* The discussion of the claim of the line of Clarence and Mortimer 
(which we hare presently to notice) would be out of place in this work. 
(For the order of descent, see Table B.) 
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Henry at a toruaianient at Oxford. The plot was betrayed 
by Edward, Earl of Entland (the elder son of Edmnnd, 
Duke of York) ; and many of the leaders were taken and 
executed. This rebellion doubtless sealed the fate of the 
imiu’isoned king, which has been spoken of in its place. 

In these troubles the Welsh saw their opportunity to 
strike another blow for independence. The}^ found an 
able leader in Sir Given Glendower, great-grandson of the 
fiiinous Llcweljni. Hemy invaded North Wales twice in 
one year, but found Glendower’s position too strong to bo 
attacked. B'^tween these two campaigns, Heniy marched 
into Scotland and burnt Edinburgh. The Scots retaliated 
next year by du invasion, declaring that King Bichard 
had escaped from prison and was with them. They were 
defeated, and -their leader, the Earl of Douglas, was taken 
prisoner, in the battle of Homildon Hill, by Henrj^ Pcrc}', 
son of the Earl ot Northumberland, whoso fiery courage 
gained him the famous name of Hotspur (1402). 

But Henry soon gave offence to the powerful Percies. 
They formed a league with their late enemies the Scots; 
and Owen Glendower in like manner joined the Mortimers, 
to set the Earl of March upon the throne. Hotspur, vuth 
Douglas, whom he had set free without ransom, marched 
to unite- his forces with the Welsh and the Mortimers. 
Heniy hastened to prevent their junction, and defeated the 
northern army rn-jihe bloody battle of Slireivshury (Jul}- 23, 
1403). Here Hotspur was Idlled; and Prince Henry, at 
the age of seventeen, first proved his courage. The battle 
saved Heniy’s ’-throne, b-ut did little towards subduing 
Glendower. 'He^tvas recognized by the King of Erance as 
sovereign Prince of Wales (1404), and he maintained his 
independence till his death in 1416. 

The Earl of Northumberland, who was marching to' 
support his son, when he heard of the battle of Shrews- 
bury, disbanded liis army and received a pardon. Two 
years later,' however, he conspired again with Mowbray, 
Earl of Nottingham, and Scrope, Archbishop of Y'ork ; but 
these two were treacherously seized by Ealph Neville, Earl 
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of Westmoreland, and ttey were belieaded, wHle Nortb- 
ninberland biinself escaped to Scotland (1405). In a tliird 
attempt, Nortlmmberland was defeated and killed in battle 
at Bramliam Moor (1408) ; and Henry was disturbed by no 
more rebellions. 

In tlie contest with Scotland, Henry was favoured by 
an accident, of wbicb be took unscrupulous advantage. 
David II., tbe only son of Eobert Bruce, bad died childless 
in 1371. Bruce’s daughter Marjory bad marrie'd Walter 
Stewart, of tbe Norman bouse of Eitzalan, who bad been 
Stewards of Scotland from tbe reign of David I. With 
Egbert II., the son of Walter Stewart and Marjory Bruce, 
began tbe long Stewart Line, who. seemed doomed' to 
misery and misfortune alike on tbe Scottish and English 
throne. Eobert II. was succeeded in 1389 by bis son 
John, Avbose name Avas changed to Egbert III. His crafty 
brother, Eobert, Duke of Albany, inflamed tbe king’s anger 
at tbe profligacy of bis only son, David, Duke of Eotbesay 
Tbe unhappy youth was imprisoned at Falldand, and there 
(as was generally believed) bis uncle caused him to be 
starved to death (1400). AYben bis younger brotber,- 
James, reached tbe age of eleven, tbe heart-broken, king 
re.solved to place this bis only remaining child beyond bis 
uncle’s reach, by sending him to France for education 
(1405). But tbe ship' AAms taken by an English pirate ; 
and James I. (as tbe young j)rince became by bis father’s 
death next year) Avas detained by Henry. He was brought 
up at Windsor, in a manner worthy of liis rank; and one 
fruit of bis genius and education still suiwives, in tbe 
poems entitled “ Tbe King’s Qubair ” (i. e. Quire or Booh). 
James Avas only released in 1424. Tbe Eegent Albany 
and tbe King of England concluded a truce in 1412. 

Thus did’ tbe founder of tbe Lancastrian line maintain 
bis poAver by military skill, cold-blooded policy, and 
pitiless punishments. But Henry’s health Avas broken 
doAvn, bis early popularity was gone, and be was beset by 
those fears of conspiracy, wbicb make tbe usurper’s 
diadem a croAAm of thorns. Even bis eldest son, who bad 
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fought so^ra^vdy?^^|^i^^^^^^^lesj3ecaTni^n oljject 
of s^^ipa'^Vto^t'iie king. Oui* great poet’s picture of 
Prince Henry’s yontliful disorders is unquestionably a 
caricature; and it seems tbat liis real offence lay in an 
attempt, afteq:,tbe example of tlic Black Prince, to reform 
tlie-evils of bis father’s government. In 1411, the Prince 
of Wales was removed from the Council ; and he was 
refused the Regency, which he claimed, when the king fell 
ill in the following j’ear. 

That illness cut short two fixed purposes of King Henry’s 
life, while he was still in the prime of middle age. The 
one purpose was to establish his d 3 masty b}’’ the gloiy of 
re-conqiiering France ; the .other was to atone for his per- 
fidies and cruelties bj’- a new Crusade. The preparations 
for his voyage were made, Avhen he came up to London to 
keep the Christmas of 1412 ; bu,t the Icing was bowed down 
with weakness and pain, and covered with a leprosy. 

Early in the new year, Henry was paying his farewell 
devotions at the Confessor’s shrine at I^'estminster, when 
he was seized with a mortal stroke, and carried into the 
Abbot’s house. On coining to himself, the king asked if 
the chamber where he lay had any special name ; and he 
was answered that it was named “ Jerusalem.” Then — as 
the chronicler tells us — then said the king, “Laud be to 
the Father of Heaven ! for now I know that I shall die in 
this chamber, according to the prophec}^ made of me before- 
said, that I should- die in Jerusalem.” In the interval 
while he lay there between life and death, a French 
chronicler places the scene of “ Prince Heni-y’s Conversion,” 
which is immortalized by Shakspere. The English writers 
tell us only of the pnnee’s dutiful attendance at his 
father’s death-bed ; his pious exhortation to the djung 
king, who blessed his son as Isaac blessed Jacob; and 
the agony of grief in which, when all was over, the 
prince passed the rest, of the day upon his knees. Thouo-h 
Henry lY. died in the precincts of Westminster 
chose his burial-place beside his uncle, the Eli jJ^'^nceV 
at Cantei-buiy, ’ 
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It remains to mention one of tlie foulest blots upon tlie 
memory of Henry IV. IVlien be came to tbe tlmone, the 
dispute between tbe clergy and tbe followers of Wiclif bad 
reached its beigbt. Heresy was severely punisbable by 
tbe law of tbe Clnu’cb ; but tbe borrid penalty of burning 
beretics alive bad not yet been imported into England. 
Henry was eager to gain tbe support of tbe clergy to bis 
doubtful title ; and tbe Lollards were generally regarded 
as tbe enemies of all social laws. So, as early as tbe second 
year of tbis reign, tbe king and parliament passed tbe 
statute “For tbe Burning of tbe Heretic;” and it was at 
once put in force against William Sawtree, a clergyman of 
London (1401). Another result of Henry’s dorrbtful title 
was tbe growth of tbe power of Parliament drrring'bis 
reign. 

Chap. XVIII. — Heney V. of Mohmouth. 

Feoii Maech 21, 1413, to August 31, 1422. 

Bmi, August 9, 1388. Beigned, 9 1 years. Age, 34. 

Heney, surnamed from bis birthplace, Monmouth, was in 
bis twenty-fifth year when be succeeded to bis father’s 
doubtful title, and to bis two conflicts with tbo Lollards 
and tbe French monarchy. To tbe oiie be brought -more 
than bis father’s hardness of heart ; to tbe other a union of 
youthful energy and keen ambition with military, genius 
and experience. For was be wanting in intellectual cul- 
tru-e. Educated at Queen’s College, Oxford, under bis uncle 
Henry Beaufort (afterwards tbe famous Bishop of Win- 
chester and Cardinal), Henry was fond of learning as well 
as of music. Above all, be bad tbe magic power of com- 
mand over tbe minds and hearts of men, by tbe force of a 
strong will, a winning manner, and animating s]peeeb. Ho 
was crowned at Westminster, on tbe 9tb of April, 1413. 

Even those, who ascribe to Prince Harry a disorderly 
youth, are agreed that bis first act as King was to east 
off bis dissolute companions. Among these a tradition 
of popular prejudice ranked Sie John Oldcastle, Lord 
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Cobliam, the first original of Shakspere’s Falstaff. Old- 
castle had in youth led the irregular life of a soldier, 
and he had been one of the Prince’s friends ; but his real 
oftence was that he had become a sincere convert to 
"Wiclif s doctrines. The persecuted Lollards attempted to 
influence the young king by threats ; and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury deiiounced Oldcastle as their instigator. 
After Henry had tried in vain to Avin liim back to the Church, 
Oldcastle AA\as tried and condemned as a heretic (1413). 
He was committed to the ToAver, but eflccted his escape ; 
and his name became the AvatcliAvord of the disafiected 
Lollards. At the beginning of the year, a bod}’’ of insur- 
gents Avas sui-prised b}’- Henry’s skilful measures in St. 
Giles’s Fields, and many of them AA’^ere executed on a charge 
of conspiring to kill the king and to sot up a common- 
Avealth with Oldcastle as regent (1414). 

Four years later Sir John himself Avas seized in Wales, 
brought to London, and doomed by Parliament, AAuthout 
further trial, to be hanged as a ti'aitor aird burnt as a 
heretic. Accordingly Oldcastle aams hung alive in chains 
OA’-er a fire, and sloAA'ly burnt fo death. He suffered this 
horrible torture Avith the constancy of a martja*. 

The young king sought fame for himself, and support to 
his doubtful title, by roA'iving the claims of his family to 
the croAATi of France. That country was now diAuded by 
the factions of Orleans and Burgundy, which Avere striAung 
for power in the name of the idiot King Charles VI. On 
the 11th of August, 1416, Henry set sail from SoAith- 
ampton Avith a fleet of 1400 ships, some of them the 
largest that England had yet possessed. His army num- 
bered 6000 fnen-at-arms and 24,000 light infantry, for 
the most part archers. ’ He had seA’-eral siege cannons 
which, Ave are told, “vomited from their fiery mouths 
A'^ast quantities of stones, Avith a A'-ehement explosion and 
a terrific and intolerable noise.” Nevertheless, Henry 
spent thirty-six days in the siege of Harfleur, at the 
mouth of the Seine. When the city was taken, the autumn 
rtdns Avere at hand, the English army was weakened by 
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disease, and tlio rrcncli were gathered in full force upon 
the Seine, rrndenco counselled the leaving of a garrison 
in narflcnr, and deferring the invasion till next year, But 
Henry declared that ho vould not seem to go l^ack through 
co-wardice, hut vould inarch to Calais through the lands 
that vero his own hy right. Thus, like his gi-eat-grand- 
father, ho reached the Somme, and passed it hy a skilful 
inancouvro. Advancing ho 3 -ond Creej’-, he found the onem}’- 
liostcd to cut off his march, at Azincour or Agixcouiit 
(Octoher 24, 1415). 

The Eronch host of 00,000 knights and men-at-arms 
wore led, as at Crccy, hj' tho flower of their nohility. 
But, in their desire to har tho waj' of the English, thc}^ 
had taken post hotween two woods, with a naiTow front 
which lost tiiem their immense advantage in numhers. 
Tho miiy ground, moreover, was unfavourable for attack. 
Hcniy placed his archers in the van, and ordered each to 
arm himself willi a sliarii stake, to make a palisade against 
tho charge of tho French cavalry. Tlius prepared, tho 
little English, armj', sick and wcaiy with their fortnight’s 
march, and almost starving, spent tho night with tho 
stern resolve, animated ly their king’s hold words, to force 
their wa.y through upon tho morrow. 

Earl}’ in the morning of the 25th, nemy threw archers 
into tho woods to gall tho eneny’s flank, and awaited tho 
attack of the ficiy chivaliy of F ranee. But tho recollection 
of Crcc 3 ' had taught them caution ; and it was not till the 
English moved fol■^vard with a .shout, that tho French were 
provoked to a hast 3 " and disorderl 3 " charge. Ilcniy halted 
his men : the archers set their stakes in the ground : and 
a storm of arrows swept down the foremost foes. As neiv 
troops advanced over tho miiy ground, tho archers fell hack 
fighting, or slipped aside to their comrades in the woods. 
At length tho French and English chivaliy joined in a 
fiu'ious fight, in tho midst of which 'King Hcniy and tho 
Duke d’Alengon met hand to hand. The king was nearl 3 ' 
felled h 3 '' a blow which broke the cromi upon his 
helmet, and D’Alen 90 u, in tho act of 3 ’ielding himself a, 
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prisoner, was cut down by ITemy’s enraged knights. His 
death decided the flight of the second French division : the 
iirst had been alreadj’- routed ; and the third made but a 
faint resistance. Ten thousand of the French "were left 
dead upon the field, and among the 14.000 prisoners were 
the Dukes of Orleans and Bourbon. The loss of the En- 
glish is variously reckoned from as few as fort}’- men to 
IGOO at the most. 

Next day, Henry continued his march to Calais, wlicnce 
he sailed home, and made his triumphal entry iiito London 
on the 23rd of November. He renewed the invasion of 
France in 1417 ; the Duke of Burgund}’’ joined him, and 
resistance became hopeless. By the Trcafij of Troyes (l\Ia3’- 
21, 1420),' the government of France was committed to 
Henr}’-, who was to succeed to the throne on the death of 
Charles YI. Henry married Catherine, the daughter of 
Charles, at Troyes. He assumed the govennnent, and kept 
Christmas at Paris, and then xetunied to England wilh 
his queen, who was cro-mied at Westminster (Feln-uary 24, 
1421). But, within a month, Thomas, Duke of Clarence, 
the king’s brother, was defeated and killed in Anjou by a 
body of Scots in the pay of the Dauphin Charles. Henry 
took a cunning and cruel revenge. Having obtained the 
consent of the captive king, James I., for his subjects to 
enlist in the English service, he declared the Scots who 
were taken in arms on the French side to be rebels, and 
put them to death without mercy. 

Henry passed over to France, for the third time, in June, 
to comj)lete his conquest. He drove the Dauphin behind 
the Loire, and formed the siege of Orleans, the city which 
commands the chief passage between northern and southern 
France. But want of provisions forced him to return to 
Paris ; and there he received the news of the birth of his 
son at Windsor on the Gth of December, 1421. 

He had not long taken the field in the following spring, 
when he was seized with a mortal iUness, and died at the 
Bois de Yincennes, near Paris (August 31, 1422). He was 
buried, with a pomp never before know, in the Confessor’s 
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cliapel at ‘^VestlniIlstol•, on tlio 9tli of November. His 
eiEgy was covered witli plates of silver gilded over, and 
its bead was of solid silver Avitb teeth, of gold. The 
oaken figure, stripped of its rieh ornaments hy the spoiler’s 
hand, is the fit emblem at once of the past splendour of 
Henry’s glory and conquests, and of the lasting honour 
due to his better qualities. 


Chap. XIX. — Hemry VI. op Windsor. 

From September 1, 1422, to March 4, 1461. 

Horn, IDeccmber 6, 1421. llcigned, 38i 3 ’e,Tvs. BegjoseJ, March 4, 
1461. Bid, Maj’, 1471. Age 50. 

The long reign of the infant, who inherited the crowns of 
England and France before he Avas a year old, and miser- 
ably lost them both, contains tAvo chief series of eA’ents, 
These are the Expulsion of the English from Franco, and tlie 
Civil TFnrs of the Boses. 

§ I. — ^In the month after the accession of Henry VI. in 
England, Charles of France died ; and Henry Avas pro- 
claimed King of Franco at Paris, while the Dauphin was 
crGAAmed at Poitiers as Charles VII. Tims France was 
divided by the Loire into an English and a French kingdom. 
The English cause Avas ably maintained by John, EuJee of 
Bedford, the eldest SAirAuving brother of the late king, Avho 
remained in France as Eegent. Bedford AA’^as appointed by 
Parliament Protector of the Bealm and Church of England; 
but during his absence the office was entrusted to his 
younger brother, Eumphreij, BuJee of Gloucester. Gloucester’s 
popular manners Avon him the title of “ the good ; ” but he 
Avas*rash and arrogant. He found an opponent, as ambi- 
tious and far abler, in Senry Beaufort, Bishop of Winchester, 
the second son of John of Gaunt and Cathei-ine SAvynford. 
Their riAmliy began the miseries of Hem-y’s reign. 

In France, besides other successes, Bedford Avon a great 
Auctoiy at Verneuil (August 17, 1424). In 1428 the siege 
of Orleans Avas again folmed, in order to carry the wav 
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Ijej-oud tlie Loire. Tlie city seemed doomed to fall, and 
n-itli it the cause of Lrance, when a marvellons delh^erance 
^^'as effected by the enthusiasm of a peasant girl of 
Lorraine. 

Jdah of Arc,*- was the daughter of a cottager, and her 
youth ^Yas passed chie8y in tending her father’s little 
flock of sheep and goats. She cherished the hope, which 
had groym up among the common people, that Lrance 
would he saved by a miracle, till visions of saints appeared 
to call her to the work. She obtained a horse and suit 
of armour, and was brought before Charles VII. It is 
said that she pointed out the king, disguised in the midst of 
his court, and told him a secret known only to himself. 
Convinced by these and other sigms of her divine mission, 
Charles allowed her to lead a body of chosen troops to the 
relief of Orleans. She passed the ill-guarded English lines 
in the night, amidst a thuirderstorm, and carried the much 
needed supplies into the city.* The defenders, roused to 
enthusiasm, were led by their deliverer to the attack of the 
English lines, and the siege was raised on the 8th of May. 

The tide of war trumed rapidly ; and, in two months, 
the “ Maid of Orleans,” riding in full armour under her 
consecrated banner, escorted Charles YII. to his coronation 
at Eheims (July 12, 1429). Joan would have retired to 
her peasant cot, but she was persuaded to remain with the 
army ; and in the follo^ving year she was taken prisoner by 
the Burgundians (1430). Her captors sold her to Bedford, 
who brought her to trial as a heretic and sorceress ; and she 
was burnt' alive in the market-place of Bouen (June 14, 
1431). 

Henry VI. was cro'wned at Baris on the 17th of December; 
but in the same month Harfleur, his father’s first conquest, 
was retaken by the French. Four years later, the Duke 
of Bedford died, and the Duke of Burgundy formed an 
alliance with King Charles. Hext year Paris received the 
king (1436) ; and the French successes continued till 1444, 
■svlicn a truce was concluded by.the party of the Beauforts, 
* Her real name "was Jeanije Dare, not d’Avc, that is, of Arc. 
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-n-liicli was now supremo in England. A secret articlo of 
tlie treaty gave up Anjou and Maine to Erauce as tlic prico 
of Henry’s marriage to Charles’s niece, MAUGAPvE r of Axjoit, 
This marriage, which took jdace on the 22nd of April, 
1445, hastened on the great conflict of parties at home. 

King Charles took advantage of the troiihles of England 
to break the ti-uce and conquer Normandy. Gasconj- was 
next overrun ; and a last effort for its recoveiy, ended in the 
defeat and death of the veteran John Talbot, Earl of Shrews- 
bury, in the Baltle of Castillon. The capture of Bordeaux, 
tlu-ee months later, completed the final expulsion of the Enfiisli 
from all France, except only Calais (October 1453). Next 
month. King Henry was seized with the mental illness, 
which brought the conflict of parties to a head in England. 

§ II. — During the long rivalry between Duke Humidirey 
and the Beauforts, Henry had grown up to manhood, show- 
-ing every vir-tue, except those needful to rule a state 
troubled by factions. He was meek, devout, learned, and a 
munificent patron of education : udtness his foundations of 
Eton School and King’s College, Cambridge. But he had 
neither martial spirit nor knightly skill; no firmness in 
dispensing justice, no fixity of purpose, no power to resist 
the irrfluence of the ambitious and designing. After yield- 
ing to the Beauforts, he became a puppet in the hairds of 
the resolute wife whom they obtained for him. 

The decisive victory of the Beauforts over Gloucester was 
gained when they procured the condemnation of his Duchess 
to imprisonment for life on a charge of witchcraft (1441). 
At length, in a Parliament held at Bury St. Edmund’s, the 
charge of treason rva® brought openly against Gloucester. 
He died in prison a few days later, and his great enemy, the 
Cardinal, expired within two months (1447). But neither 
the popular belief that Duke Humplrrey was murdered, 
nor Shakspere’s terrible picture of Cardinal Beaufort’s 
dying agony of remorse, can be received as certain. 

The Earl of Suffolk, who succeeded to the Cardinal’s 
power, had to bear the whole burthen of the disgrace in 
Erance, the loss of Anjou and Maine, the death of Glou- 
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cester, and tile groAving sufferings Lrouglit upon tlie people 
by Avar, taxation, and misgOA’^erninent. And a rival bad 
noAV risen far more formidable than Gloucester. 

The death of Edmund Blortimer, in 142-i, bad left young 
Eichap.d, Duke of York, tbe beir to bis vast Avealtb and 
bigb claims.^- Eicbard gained distinction in tbe Froneb 
var, and be bold tbe office of Lieutenant of Franco tAvico 
after Bedford’s death ; but he Avas tbAAAarted and recalled 
bj^ tbe Beauforts. In 1449 they endeaAmured to got rid of 
tbe Dube’s opposition b}' sending him to tbe goA>'erument 
of Ireland; but bis popularit 3 >- there laid tbe foundation 
for tbe long doA’-otion of the Irish to tbe bouse of -York. 
Aboxit this time Eiebard’s claim to tbe croAvn began to 
be put foi’AA’-ard b}’' bis friends. 

Tbe j'car 1450 opened Avitb serious popular risings, and 
tbe lading party seem to baA’-e thought it prudent to lot 
Suffolk' be made a scapegoat. Tbe Duke AA’as impeached 
b}’ tbe Commons, and tbreAA’' himself on tbe mercy of the 
king, AA’bo sentenced him to fiA^e j’-ears’ banishment. On 
bis A'oj-age to Calais, be aa-us OA’-ertaken b}’’ a king’s sbty, 
and, after a mock trial before tbe sailors, be Avas beheaded 
on tbe side of a boat (May 3, 1450), 

In tbe same month, a large body of tbe men of Kent 
rose in rebellion under one John CjAue, a j^oung Irish 
soldier of fortune, AAffio assumed tbe popular name of 
Mortimer, Tbe insurgents included manj’- of the middle 
class and no small number of tbe gentry. Joined bj’- man}’' 
more from Sussex, Surrey, Essex, and Suffolk, they en- 
camped on Blackbeatb to tbe number of 20,000 men. They 
sent in to tbe king tAvo papers, complaining of tbe extra- 
A’’agance and extortion of tbe government, and demanding 
tbe dismissal of bauI councillors and tbe recall of tbe Duke 
of York. A sboAv of negotiation Avas kept up, Avliile an 
army Avas gathered under Sir Humphrey Stafford, before 
AA'bom Cade fell back to Sevenoaks. There tbe royal 
forces AA’-ere completely routed, and Stafford AA'^as killed. 

For the descent of the Duke of Tork from Edward III., through the 
lines of Clarence and Tork, see Table B, 
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Jack Ca Jo (a.*^ lie connnouly calleJ) iu>\v leJ lus fullower.s 
to LonJon. Tlioy ontoreJ tlio City Avithout 
aiul rdunicd caoli iiip;kt to tlieir qnartor.s in Suutlnvarlc. 
Tlie king liaJ rcfircJ to Kenihvortli ; Imt Fonio of tlio 
ininistors had gathered a force in the Tower. The Trea- 
snrer, I.,ord Say and Sele, one of Suffolk’s chief friends, was 
seized and hrought to trial hefore the Lord illayor and the 
City magistrates, and heheaded at the Standard in Cheiio 
(now Clieapside). But now the more disorderly of the in- 
surgents began to plunder; and next clay, the citizens 
joined with the troops in the Tower to opjioso their en- 
trance. A battle on London Bridge was ended by an ngreo- 
mont, that the petitions should ho received and the rebels 
]iardoncd. The promise was broken as soon as its purpose 
Ava.H gained. Itlost of the insurgents di.spersod to their 
homes ; but Cade retired to Bochester, wlienco ho fled in 
disguise and was killed in Sussex. 

In the autumn, Edmund Beaufort, Duke of Somerset, 
returned from his government in Franco, and succeeded 
to the place of Suffolk in the queen’s favour. Tlio Buko 
of Yorlv, also, returned from Ii’eland ; and thus the rival 
leaders were Ijrought face to face. After fruitless attempts 
at a reconciliatio]!, the Duke of York took up arms, and 
defeated the royalist army in the JPir&l JJaltJc of Si. AUinu'c, 
where Somerset was among the slain (May 23, 1455). 

Thus began the terrildc civil contest called the 'W.sr.s of 
tut: 11osf,s, from the badges chosen by the two parties, the 
JVItilo JRosc of Torli and the lied Bose of lAtiica.dcr. Tlio 
conflict did not end till after tliirty years, and it cost the 
best blood of the royalty and nobility of England, in 
twelve pitched battles, and in the merciless executions 
by which the contest was envenomed. 

After the battle of Northampton (14C0), in wliich 
Henry was taken prisoner, the Duke of York for the fir.it 
time fonnally claimed the crown as his birthright, as the 
lieir of Lionel, Duke of Clarence, the elder brother of .Tohn 
of Gaunt, the parent of the line of Lancaster, railiament 
pronounced in IJichard’s favour, after hearing the meek but 
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firm protest of Henry, "based on tire sixty years’ nndis- 
tnrbed possession of tire kingdom "by Iris grandfatker, Iris 
fatlier, and kimself. It was agreed tliat Henry slionld 
reig-n during Iris lifetime, and that lie skould be sncceeded 
by Eicbard or bis beir. 

Bnt tbe bigb-minded Queen Margaret scorned tbe com- 
promise, wbicb excluded ber son, Edward, Prince of Wales ; 
and sbe raised an army in tbe Hortb. Tbe Duke of York, 
with an inferior force, found bimself beset in tbe castle of 
Sandal, near Walcefield. Sallying forth imprudentty, be 
was defeated and killed on tbe last day of tbe year (1460). 
Tbe bead of Duke Eicbard was set up on tbe walls of 
York, crorraed witb a diadem of paper. His second son, 
tbe Earl of Eutland, a youtb of seventeen, was killed in 
cold blood by Lord Clifford (known as “tbe butcher”), 
to avenge bis father’s death at St. Alban’s. Tbe Earl of 
Salisbury, and other noble prisoners, were beheaded without 
trial at Pontefract on tbe first jday of tbe new year, wbicb 
soon saw tbe strangest vicissitudes. 

Eicbard bad left a son as able as be was vdlling to avenge 
bis father’s fall. Edwaed Plahtagenet, Earl of March, 
and now Duke of York, was in bis twentieth yeax. To a 
stature and sti-engtb, like those of Edward I., be united 
great beauty and fascbiating manners, dauntless bravery, 
and perfect generalship. But, with tbe name of Planta- 
genet, be seemed to have inherited tbe worst qualities of 
tbe race. More selfish than any of that selfish line, more 
unscrupulous and licentious than Henry II. and Jobar, 
more faithless than Hemy III., be bad a savage cruelty of 
bis own, to wbicb tbe civil wars gave full scope. He was 
now in arms on tbe Welsh border; and at Mortimer^ s Cross 
be defeated Owen Tudor, Earl of Pembroke. 

Margaret now advanced upon London, defeated tbe Earl 
of Warwick,==-' tbe chief leader of tbe Yorkists, at tbe Second 

Ei chard Is erille, Earl of Warwick, called “the King-maker,” was the 
Salisbury who was beheaded at Pontefract, and grahdson 
of l.alpli Seville, Earl of Westmoreland, and Joan Beaufort, thedauo-hter of 
■John -of Gaunt, ° 
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Battle of St. Alban’s, and regained tlie person of Henry, 
•vT'lio liad been brought into the field by 'Warndck. But 
the citizens of London shut their gates against the queen, 
and she rvas compelled to retire on Edward’s aj)proach. 
The young Duke of Tork entered London, and made his 
claim to the cromi before a meeting of peers and pre- 
lates and the chief citizens of London. The}’’ received 
him as king in place of Henry, and on the follo’v\’’ing day 
he “was publicly recognized at ^Yestminster as King 
Ed-wabd IY. (March 4, 1461). 

On that same 4th of March, Henry YI., 'v^ho had retired 
■with Margaret to the Nor-th, was adjudged to have been 
deposed. He was then only in his fortieth year, and had 
reigned thirty-nine years. We shall see that his sad life 
was prolonged for stiU ten years. He sjrent nearly half 
that time as a prisoner, but with a brief interval of 
restoration to freedom and the throne. That interval 
of six months (October 9, 1470, to April 12, 1471) is, 
however, commonly included in his successor’s reigm. 


Chap. XX. — The House of Y'oek. 


Edward 1Y. — ^Edward Y. — Biciiard III. 
From March 4, 1461, to August 22, 1485. 


Section 1 . — ^Edward IV. Plaktagenet. 

From March 4, 1461, to April 9, 1483. 

Born, April 29, 1441. Bcigned, 22 j’ears. Age, 42. 

Ed'WAPJ) of York had no sooner received the title of King, 
than he left London to secure it by another battle. For 
Margaret had gathered a force of 60,000 men; and the 
young king and Warwick, with only 40,000, met her at 
Toioton, nearTadcaster, in Yorkshire (March 29< 1461). The 
battle lasted •nuth obstinate fury for .six hours,- before the 
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Lancastrians gave ^vay. Henry, witli Margaret and tlieir 
son, Prince Edvard, escaped to Scotland, vLile .tPeir cap- 
tured friends suffered tlie doom vliicL. was now usual 
after each, battle in these fearful wars. King Edward was 
crovmed at Westminster on th.e 29th of June. His first 
Parliament ratified his title, and passed a wide act of 
attainder* against the Lancastrians, hut confirmed the acts 
of “the late pretended kings.” 

B}’" the help of the Eegent of Scotland, and of the 
crafty Erench. king, Louis XL, Margaret was enabled to 
make renewed attempts. In 1464, she invaded England, 
only to suffer two defeats in Northumberland. In the 
last decisive rout, at Hexham, the unhappy Henry was 
separated from his wife and son. Margaret (as the stoiy 
is told) sought shelter with Prince Edward in a forest, 
and fell into the hands of robbers. They plundered her 
of her jewels, but, while they quarrelled over the booty, 
the queen escaped with her- son into the thick wood. 
After lying for some time exhausted with fatigue and 
grief, she saw a robber coming through the trees with a 
drawn sword in his hand. The queen went straight to 
meet him, leading the young x^rince, and said, “ Here, my 
friend, I commit to your care the safety of your king’s 
son.” The robber vowed that he would serve. them, and 
aided their escape to Flanders. The like loyalt}’- in the 
common people x>rotected Henry in his wanderings from 
hut to hut ; but at length he was betrayed by a monk of 
Abingdon. Warwick brought the deposed king to London 
in a mock triumjph, with his feet tied under his horse’s 
belly, and lodged him as a jarisoner in the Tower (1466). 

By this time, the enormous j)Ower and wealth of War- 
wick began to overshadow the throne, and Edward gave 
the Earl a j)ersonal afii’ont. In 1463, fhe king had made 
a xarivate marriage with Elizabeth Woodville, widow of the 
Lancastrian Sir John Gray. While Warwick was nego- 
tiating a royal match for the king, Edward avowed liis 

* On the meaning of attainder, and its distinction from impeacJiment, see 
a liote on p. 190, 
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marriage, and Qiieeu ElizaLetli \ras croAvned at Westminster 
(1465). Her relations AA*ere promoted and enriclied, and a 
conflict nns Avaged at conrt between tlie WoodAnlles and 
tlie Nevilles, tlic family of Warwick. Tlie queen’s jealousy 
extended to the king’s two brothers, George, Duke of 
Clarence, and Eichard, Duke of Gloucester. Clarence, Avho 
was headstrong and ficlde, joined the part}’- of the Nevilles, 
and married Isabella, the elder daughter of War-vdek, Avith- 
out the king’s ijerinission (1469). The doubtful conduct of 
WarAvick and Clarence, dui-ing a Lancastrian insurrection, 
caused Edward to proclaim them both as traitors (March 31, 
1470). They fled to the court of Louis XI., and formed a 
league with Queen Margaret. They returned to England in 
the course of the same year, and carried eA’-eiything before 
them. EdAvard in his turn was obliged to fly to Elanders ; 
while Waiwick entered London, and released King Henry. 

In Flanders, EdAvard obtained a small force from his 
bjL other-in-law, Charles the Bold; and in the folloAving 
year he landed at Eavenspui-, the same spot Avhere Boling- 
broke had landed to Avr-est the ci’oaati from Eichard II. 
He AA'as accompanied by his faithful brother, Eichard, 
Duke of Gloucester, who, at the age of tAA’-enty, AA’-as already 
a great statesman and commander. Clarence deserted to 
them from the army which IVarAAnck had gathered at 
Coventry ; and they marched rapidly to London. There 
Warwick’s brother, the Archbishop of York, oA^eraAved by 
the citizens, stipulated for his OAvn pardon, and opened the 
gates to Edward. Henry was again made a prisoner in 
the Tower, and Edward marched out to meet Waiwick, 
who had reached Hadley Chase, near Barnet, There, at 
the parting of the tAvo great north roads, may be seen the 
obelisk, Avhich marks the field where the “king-maker” 
was defeated and slain on Easter Sunday, 1471. 

On the same day, Margaret landed from France, only to 
be defeated at the fatal Battle of TewJcesbtiri/ (May 1, 1471). 
Her son, Ed-u’ard, Prince of Wales, now eighteen years 
old, AA'-as taken prisoner, and murdered as foully as King 
EdAvard’s brother had liee’n murdered after the fight of 
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■Wakefield. Queen Margaret, wko had taken sanctuary in 
a neighhouring convent, was kept a prisoner till she was 
ransomed hj^ Louis XI. On the very day- that the restored 
Icing returned in triumph to London, it was announced 
that the deposed King Heniy had died in the Tower 
(May 22, 1471). Ho was huried at Chbrtsey Ahhey ; hut 
the miracles,' believed to he wrought f\t his tomb, caused 
Eichard III. to remove his hodj’- to the new sepulchre of 
the Yorkist kings at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. 

During the eleven years of his restored reign, Edward 
gave himself up to sensual pleasiu-e. He desired to 
strengthen his dynasty by renewing the conquests of his 
great namesakes. But his invasion of France, in II47o, 
ended in his acceptance of a bribe from Louis XI. Ho 
availed himself of the internal troubles of Scotland 
to renew the English claim of sovereignty ; and the result 
of a two years’ war, conducted by the Duke of Gloucester, 
was the gain of Berwick-upon-Tweed (1482). 

The royal family continued to be di^’ided by intrigues. 
Clarence was constantly at variance with the Queen and 
Gloucester. At length he was charged with high treason ; 
and Edward appeared in person before the peers to plead 
against his brother. Clarence was condemned, and put to 
death secretly in the To'wer, and the queen’s brother, Earl 
Kivers, was enriched with his estates (February, 1478). 

The name of Earl Eivers is connected with an event 
that forms a welcome relief amidst the hoiTors of Edward’s 
reign, and an epoch in the history of Britain and the world. 
The iN-NTiNTiOH OF PRINTING was perfected in Germany in 
the middle of the 15th centruy ; and Williaim Canton, a 
merchant of London, who had learnt the art in Germany, 
set up iliG first English printing press in the Almonry at 
Westminster in 1477. Earl Eivers, who was himself an 
author, introduced Caxton to the king; and we possess 
liroofs of Edrvard’s own taste for letters. 

But all the nobler parts of this king’s nature were 
quenched in the indulgence of sensual pleasiu’es, which 
brought him to the grave at the early age of forty-Hvo 
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(April 9, 1483). He was buried in the new chapel of St. 
George at Windsor, in which— as in Henry VI.’s chapel 
of King’s College, Cambridge, and Henry VII.’s chapel at 
Westminster— we see the best examples of the last style of 
gemrine English architecture. A -poet has said of the 
graves of Edward and Henry beneath that noble chapel — 
blended lie the oppi’ossov and the oppressed.” 


Section 11. — ^Edwabd V. 

Eeoh Apbil 9 TO June 26, 1483. 

Bom, Xovemlicr 4, 1470. Beigned, 11 weeks. Age, 13. 

The brief story of Edward "V.’s nominal reign is merely 
that of his uncle’s usurpation. 

Edward IV. left two surviving sons and five daughters, 
aU^ very young. In the year before his death, Edward, 
Prince of Wales, then twelve years old, had been sent 
to keep his court at Ludlow, in Shropshire, under the 
care of Iris uncle, the Earl Hi vers. ^ He was now pro- 
claimed as Edwabd V., and was sent for to London by the 
queen-mother, who desired 'to obtain the regency. 

Hichard, Duke of Gloucester, hastened from York to 
oppose this claim. He had ndth him Henry Stafford, Duke 
of Buckingham, and Lord Hastings, the most intimate 
friend of the late king and the companion of his pleasures. 
There can be' little doubt that Gloucester had already 
formed the resolution to supplant his nephew; but there 
is no proof that he was yet stained with crime. 

This crooked and wizened monster, as the popular Lan- 
castrian tradition makes Hichard, was now a young man 
of thirty-three, famed for his courage, military skill, and 
sagacity. In person he was insignificant, but his only 
deformity seems to have been ai slight elevation of one 
shoulder. His look was keen hnd commanding. Too 
young to have had any part in tlie cruplties of the main 
course of the civil war (he was only eleven years old when 
Towton was fought), he was accused only by vague rumour 
of a part in the secret murders of Henry VI. and Clarence. 
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But, in tlie intrigues of Edward’s court, Bicliard liad 
given proofs of liis sclfisli and unscrupulous policy; and 
the present state of affairs hardly left such a man a 
choice between destroying the Woodvilles or being de- 
stroyed himself. It is the fatal vice of all usurpers, that 
on the plea of necessity they commit themselves to crime ; 
and, having once chosen his part, the last Plantagenet 
king sui’passed all his predecessors in unscrupulous am- 
bition and hard-hearted cruelty. 

The two cavalcades — that of Eivers and the j’^oung king 
approaching London from the Welsh border, and that of 
Gloucester and Buckingham marching from the north — met 
at Stouy Stratford on the 30th of April. Eichard assumed 
a friendly air, and then suddenly seized the unsuspecting 
Lord Eivers and his friends, and sent them prisoners to 
Pontefract. When the ncAvs reached London, Queen 
Elizabeth fled, for the second time, to the sanctuary at 
Westminster, with her daughters and her younger son, 
Eichard, Duke of York, who was ten years old, (May 1). 
Three days later, Gloucester brought the young king into 
London vith royal pomp, and lodged him in the Tower, ‘•'- 

A council of prelates, nobles, and citizens, appointed the 
Duke of Gloucester Protector and Defender of England : 
the king’s coronation was fixed for the 22nd of June ; and 
a Parliament was summoned in Edward’s name for the 25th. 
But Gloucester used the interval for very different pre- 
parations among liis adherents ; and when all was ready, 
lie suddenly threw off the mask. His fii’st blow was at 
those of his oivn supporters, whom he knew to be stedfast 
also to his nephew’s cause. On the 1 3th of June a council 
was held at the Towei’, when Eichard came in abruptly, 
and stood for a while silent, with brows knitted as ^ if in 
anger. Hastings made some remark on the Protector’s dis- 
composure ; Eichard turned upon him, called him “ traitor,” 
and struck the table with his fist. At this signal, the cry 

* From' its erection Fy William the Conqueror, down to a much latoi- 
period than this, the Tower -of London was a royal palace, as well as a 
fortress and state prison. 
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of “Treason” Avas raised "witliout, and a body of armed 
men ruslied in, and seized Hastings and otlier councillors. 
Hastings was Imrricd out to tlie Tower green, wliero liis 
head was struclc off, a log tbat liappened to lie there 
serving for a block. It was given out that he had plotted 
the deaths of Gloaiccster and Bucldngham. 

On the same day, Eatcliffe, a staunch adliercnt of Biehard, 
appeared at Pontefract, and took possession of Earl Eirers 
and the other prisoners, who were beheaded in a few days. 
Three days later, Pichard sent the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury to persuade the queen to give ui^ her younger son. 
Elizabeth knew it would be useless to refuse, and the Duke 
of Yorlc was sent to join his brother in the Tower, 

The persons of both the Princes being thus secured, it 
remained to take away their birthright. A clergyman, 
Hr. Ealph Shaw, brother to the Lord Mayor, preaching at 
Paul’s Cross on the next Sunday, declared that the mar- 
riage of Edward IV. to Elizabeth Woodvillc was void, so 
that Eichard, Dulce of Gloucester, was the next living heir 
to his father, Eichard, Duke of York (June 22), Two days 
later, Birckingham addressed the citizens at Guildhall to 
the same purpose. On the next day, 'a body of prelates, 
nobles, and commons, waited upon Eichard with a petition, 
setting forth his right to the crown, which they called 
upon him to accept by the election of the three Estates of 
the Eealm. After a show of reluctance, Eichard said that 
it was his duty to obey the voice of his people. On the 
morrow he was solemnly enthroned at Westminster Hall ,• 
and from that day Eichard HI. dated the beginning of his' 
reign (June 26, 1483), 
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Section III . — ^Eichaed T. Chookback. 

Peoji Juxe 26, 1483, to j^'Gust 22, 14S5. 

e 

Born, October 21, 1450, Beignt^ ^2 years. Age, 35. 

Eiohaud III. avas cro'vmed at Wi oj'minstor on the 8th 
of July, with his queen Anne, thenyounger daughter of 
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WarAvicIc, and the AA'idoAA’- of Prince EdAA’ard, son of ITeniy 
YI. The large attendance of the nobility, and the honours 
AA'hich Pichard shoAA'ered upon them, AA'ere signs rather of 
fear than favour, on both sides. 

Many of those, AAdio had'been united by common hatred 
of the Woodvilles, noAv began to plot Eichard’s overthroAv. 
Theii’ first design AA^as to restore the imprisoned EdAvard V. 
Upon this Pichard x^Piblished the fact, that both the yonng 
princes had died in the ToAver, The manner of this darkest 
deed in our histoiy onlj’- became knoAATi in the next reign 
by the confession of the murderers. Pichard had sent his 
Master of the Horse, Sir James T 3 aTel, to take command of 
the ToAA'cr for one day and night. In that night, TjU’rel, 
AA'ith his grooin, Dighton, and a hired assassin named 
Forest, entered the chamber in the “ Bloody ToAver,” AApero 
the 3 ’oung Princes slept the sleep of innocence, smothered 
them AA-ith the bed-clothes, and buried them at the foot 
of a staircase. The confession v'as published bj* Heniy 
TIT. in disproof of the pretensions of Perkin "Warbcck to be 
the Dulce of York. But its truth Avas confirmed, in 1 074, by 
the discovery of the bones of two youths under a staircase 
in the White ToAver. They were buried at Westminster 
by Charles II., as the remains of tlie murdered Princes. 

That they were murdered, was universally believed ; 
and the loyal Yorkists, the Lancastrians, and the Y''ood- 
Aulle party, united to avenge the crime. The sagacious 
!Morton, Bishop of Ely, devised a happy scheme of union. 
The croAAm was offered to Hexey Tudor, Earl of Pich- 
mond, the head of the Lancastrians, as the descendant of 
John of Gaunt- through his mother Margaret Beaufort. 
He satisfied the Yorkist conspirators by promising to marry 
the Princess Elizabeth, the eldest daughter, and now the 
heiress, of Edward lY. Pichmond sailed from Brittanj’:, 
but his fleet Avas scattered by a storm, and, when he reached 
the shore of Dorset, his force was so small that he sailed 
back again. Buckingham rose in arms, but was taken 
and beheaded ; others of the chiefs, fled to Brittany; and 
Pichard kept his Christmas joyously at London. 
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In Jannaiy, 1484, Eichard lield liis only ParEament, 
TvHcli passed several excellent measures. Its statutes are 
remarkable as tbe first, since tbe Conquest, that were framed 
in tbe Unglisli language, and also tbe first that were pinted. 
Among tbem was tbe abolition of tbe forced loans, wbicb 
Edward IV. bad exacted under tbe specious name of Benevo- 
lences ; but Eicbard again resorted to tbem in tbe troubles 
of tbe next year. Tbe two Houses took an oatb to support 
tbe succession of Eicbard’s only son, Edward, Prince of 
Wales. But tbe young Prince died on 'tbe 9tb- of April, 
and Eicbard formed tbe scheme of uniting tbe Yorkists by 
marrying tbe Princess Elizabeth. This design caused tbe 
Earl of Eicbmond to make a decisive effort. 

On tbe 1st of Augnst, 1485, Henry set sail from Har- 
fleur ; and be landed at Milford Haven with a little army 
of 3000 men, wbicb was increased to 6000 during bis 
march. Eicbard, with double that force, rode out from 
Leicester to tbe Field of Market BosiooriJi. But be was 
disturbed by tbe doixbtful conduct of Lord Stanley and 
bis brother, Sir William Stanley, who at length went over 
to Eicbmond, either during tbe night, or in tbe very crisis 
of tbe battle on tbe following day (Monday, August 22). 
On finding bimseif betrayed, Eicbard made a desperate 
effort of personal valour. Shouting “ Treason I” be spuiTed 
bis horse to where the hostile banner waved, .killed tbe 
standard-bearer, and closed in a band-to-band conflict with 
bis rival, when be was overpowered by numbers and slain. 

Tbe crown, wbicb Eicbard bad wom over bis helmet, was 
taken up /by Sir William Stanley and placed by him on 
Eicbmond’s bead, amidst shouts of “Long live King 
Henry!” Tbe naked body of Eicbard was -flung like a 
pack across a horse, and so cainied into -Leicester. There 
it was exposed for two days to tbe insults of tbe populace, 
and buried at last with scant ceremony in tbe church 
of'tbe Grey Eriars. 

So ended tbe Wars of tbe Eoses,' with tbe last of the long 
line of Plantagenets, whose foiu-teen kings bad ruled 
England for -330 years. 
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Chap. XXI. — The House op Tuhoe. 

HenrtT VII. Tudor. 

Froh August 22, 1485, to April 21, 1509. 

Born, 145G. Beigned, 24 years. Age, 53. 

In tlie person of Hemy YII. England was ruled for tlio 
lii'st time Lj’ a descendant of the old British race ; for 
liis father, Edmund Tudor, was a Welshman. He fought 
at Bosworth under the Bed Dragon of the old Pendi’agons, 
and he named his eldest son Arthur. But Henry came to 
the throne as the head of the house of Lancaster through 
his mother, and he pursued the Yorldsts with a revengeful 
spirit. In other respects he was a cold and sagacious 
politician. He was well fitted to give the country a firm 
goveniment after the troubles of the civil wars, which had 
almost destroyed the nobility. The Tudors established a 
rule more despotic than had been seen in England before-; 
but; by curbing the power of the nobles, they prepared the 
way for a government founded on popular rights. It has 
been said that the happiness of the' English people dates 
fi’oni the fall of the last Plantagenet. 

Henry entered London on the 27th of August, 1485, 
amidst great rejoicings over the fall of the tyrant Eichard 
and tlic end of the Civil Wars. The. crown placed on his 
licad at Bosworth was again conferred with the wonted 
solemnities at Westminster ; and the title, which he always 
claimed from his victory, was bestowed on Henry and his 
heirs by Act of Parliament. It was not without reluctance 
that he performed the condition of his marriage with 
Eliza Doth of York, whom he treated with cold neglect. 

Henry’s true feeling to that family was shown when ho 
sent the ^mung Edward Plantagenet, Earl of Warwick, 
and son of the Duke of Clarence, to the Tower, as well as 
by the sentences which Parliament pronounced against the 
Yorkists. An insurrection of Eichard’s personal friends in 
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the north Avas easily suppressed ; hiit the popularity of the 
house of York in Ireland caused Henry to he attaclced hy 
two of the most remarkahle cases of personation recorded 
in history. Both risings Averc vigorously su2)portcd hy 
Margaret, Diiehess doAvager of Burgundy, the sister of 
Edward IV. 

Before Henry had been tAvo yeai-s on the throne, a 
youth, about fifteen years of age, landed at Dublin, giving 
himself out to bo the Earl of Warwick, escaped from the 
ToAver. He Avas handsome, intelligciit, and of good 
address. He Avas received by the Deputy of Ireland, and 
croATOcd as King EdAA-ard VI. His real name, lioAvcA'cr, 
was Lajibert Sisinei. ; he Avas the son of a baker, oy, as 
some say, a joiner, at Oxford, and he had been tutored for 
his part by a priest, named Eichard Simon. The jirime 
mover of the plot Avas John de la Bole, Earl of Lincoln 
(son of Elizabeth, sister of EdAvard IV.), Avhom Eichard 
had named as his heir after his OA\ni son’s deatli. Lincoln 
obtained a force of 2000 Germans from Flanders, and 
landed in Lancashire nfith Shnnel. Hcmy, after exposing 
the imposture by exhibiting _ the true WarAvick to the 
people, defeated the insiu'gents at Stokc-upon-I’rent, Avherc 
Lincoln Avas killed, and Simnel and Simon Avere taken 
prisoners (1487). The tutor was imprisoned for life, and 
his tool Avas made a scullion, and aftcrAvards a falconer, 
in the rojml household. The spectacle of a pretender, 
serving his rh'al as a menial, Avas more usehil to Henry 
than the poor youth’s blood. The insurrection formed a 
pretext for ncAV exactions from the Yorkists, AA’hich 
AA'eakened them while gratifying Henry’s avarice. 

The other pretender AA^as far more dangerous than Simnel. 
Early in 1492, a handsome and graceful youth landed 
at Cork from Brittany, and claimed the loj’-alty of the 
Irish, as the grandson, namesake, and heir, of the poj)ular 
Eichard, Duke of York. Fo?’ he said that he AA-as the 
younger son of EdAA'ard IV. , that, when Eichard III. 
falsely gaA’^e out the -neAvs of his death, he had escaped 
from the ToAver by the kindness of a lord, aaLo aa^as com- 
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iiiissioEGtl to destroy ]iim: and tluit lie Lad .since Lccn 
cjncoaled in Franco and Portugal. Put lie gave no account 
nf tLc fate of Edward Y., wLo, if .still alive, would Lc tlie 
true lieir of York, and tlie j)roof of wLo.se deatL. would 
Lave Leen a conLrmation of Lis younger LrotLei-’s riglils. 

From L-elaud tLe pretender went to France, and tLence 
to Flanders, wLere Lo was received Lj’' tlie DucLess IMargaret 
as “ tlie true YHiite Bose of York.” Envoys, wLoni tlic 
EnglisL Yorkists sent over to Flanders, returned satisfied 
of Lis identity ; but tLc agents of Henry declared tLat lie 
was proved to Le a native of Tournay, called Pierce OsbeeJe, 
a name wliicL was commonly corrupted into Pbpjcij?' YLir- 
I'.K'jK. Y’Lile men were in great doubt, Henry iiroduced tLe 
confession made bj’- tLe murderers of tLc young Princes in 
tLe Tower ; but they were let go unpunished. Kot so some 
men of mark, who tvore denounced as holding intcrcour.se 
with Flanders. Among those executed for treason was 
Sir TVilliam Stunley, who Lad saved Henry’s life and 
crovmed him at BoswortL, but whose wealth was a tempta- 
tion too strong for the king’s cold sense of gratitude. In 
Ii-eland the pretender’s strength w'as broken by the policy 
of Henry, which was carried out by a new Deputy, )Sir 
Edward Poynings ; and the Statute of Brogbeda, or Poy- 
uimjs Law, remained the basis of the Iri,sL government 
till the P'nion with Great Britain. 

Ykarbeck tried a landing at Deal; but the men of 
Kent beat him off, capturing between 100 and 200 of 
Lis followers, who were marched to London “ railed 
in ropes like horses drawing in a cart,” and there 
hanged. Bepulsed next from Ireland Ipy Poynings, Y^ar- 
beck found an ally in James lY. of Scotland; but, their 
joint invasion of the north of England ended in mere plun- 
dering. This Scottish war obtained for Henry a new 
subsidy from Parliament ; but the men of Coi-nwall refused 
to pay it, and marched in arms as far as Dlacldieath, 
where they W'ere defeated by the kingi At the same tintc 
the great success ^ of the English' arms in the irorth brought 
James to agree to. a truce for seven years ; and Warbeck 
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ti’ied a landing among the Cornisli maiuontents. But wlicii 
he met the royal army near Taunton, he lost courage, stole 
away from his troops, and took sanetuary at Beaulieu', in 
the Xew Forest. He suiTendered on the promise' of his 
life, and was kept in honourable custody in London till he 
escaped in June, 1498. This time he came forth from his 
sanotuaiy at 8hene (Eichmond), made a public confession 
of his imposture, and was imprisoned in the Tower.' 
There it was alleged that he formed a plot unth the young 
Earl of "^^arwick, and both were executed (1499), 

The innocent life of Warwick was sacrificed to strengthen 
Heniy’s dynasty, in prospect of the marriage of Arthur, 
Prince of Wales, with Catherine of Aragon, the daughter 
of Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain. Arthur died uuthin 
five months after the marriage (1502), and Catherine was 
betrothed to his next brother, afterwards Henry YIII, 
The marriage of Heniy’s daughter, Margaret Tudor, to 
James IV. of Scotland (1503) was destined to give 
England her royal lines of Stewart and Hanover. 

The king’s exactions of money were carried on during 
the later years of his reign by Sir Eichard Einpson and 
Edmund Dudley. The latter was Speaker of the House 
of Commons in 1504, and father of the John Dudley who 
became famous in the reign of Edward VI. as Earl of 
Warnnek and Duke of Northumberland. Empson and 
Dudley strained the penal laws, so as to bring enormous 
fines to the hoard, which Henry amassed in the vaults of 
his favourite palace at Shene. At that delightful spot, 
which was now called Sichmond, after the Icing’s formei- 
title,* Henry died of consumption on the 25th of April, 
1509', He was buried at Westminster in the beautiful 
Chapel which bears his name. 

Henry’s mle was marked by the indexible administra- 
tion of justice, where it was not perverted by his party hate 
and avarice. But the severity '''f the law was also strained 
to increase the royal power. With this view Henry em- 
ployed and extended the power of the King’s Coxineil, 

=5; The title of his earldom was deriyed from Richmond in Yorkshire, 
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wMcli tecame notorious for its oppression under the name 
of the GouYt of Star Chamber. It -was so called from the 
stars “po-n^dered”'on the walls of the room where it sat in 
the palace of Westminster. Among the best measures of 
Henry’s reign were those for the encouragement of trade. 
He gave his personal attention to the regulation of weights 
and measures; and he made a commercial treaty with 
Burgundy, which favoured the trade of England with the 
rich marts of Elanders. This treaty well deserved its 
name of the Great Intereourse.y^ 

Henry had a part in one of the chief glories of his ago, 
the discovery of America. Though forestalled hy Queen 
■ Isabella of Castile in providing means for the Amyage 
which bore Okkistopher Columbus to the West Indies in 
1492, Henry sent out the expedition which fii-st reached 
the mainland itself. In 1496 he gTanted a charter to a 
Yenetian settled at Bristol, named John Cabot, and his sons, 
Avho discovered Labrador in 1497, a year before Columbus 
saw the continent of North America. Sebastian Cabot con- 
tinued his father’s discoveries along the coast. ' In 1498, 
the Portuguese, imder Vasco de Gama, sailed round the 
Cape of Good Hope to India. These discoveries, with the 
progress • of printing and the decay of feudalism, mark 
the age of Henry YII. as the' transition from what are 
called the “Middle Ages” to the new state of modern 
^ Europe. 

The death of Henry set England free to play heifparf ' 
in the movements of that new age abroad. Peace Avas 
now restored at home, and the throne was settled afresh 
-on the firm foundation of hereditary right, when, for the 
first time since the deposition of Eichard II., the croAvn 
descended without dispute, to the heir of the-united houses 
of Lancaster and. York. 
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Chap. X-XII.-Hehry YIII. Tudor. 

From Aprti. 22, 1509, to Ja^sUARy 28, 1547. 

]3orn, Juno 28, 1491. Beigned, 38 j'cars. Age, 551. 

Henry YIII. "was only in liis eigliteontli year wlien lie 
succeeded liis liard and Lated father amidst universal joy. 
He was as remarkable for vigour of mind as for his hand- 
some person and his princely graces. Having been destined, 
as a second son, to hold the primacy of England, and perhaps 
to aspire to the papacy of Eome, Henry had received an 
education which prepared him to take part in the mighty 
controversy of the Eeformation. He never lost his love for 
theological learning; and his religion, as a sentiment, sur- 
vived the atrocious deeds which have branded his name 
with everlasting infamy. As yet, however, the onlj^ sign 
of the dark future was that love of pleasure, which is apt 
to pass through hardened selfishness into cold cruelty. 
His first act was to issue a proclamation, promising redress 
to the sufferers from his father’s exactions; and Emiison 
and Dudley were executed for high treason. 

Heniy was married to his brother’s widow, Catherine of 
Aragon, on the 7th of June, 1509, and on the 24th the 
king and queen were crowned at Westminster, Amidst 
the splendid banquets, pageants, and tournaments, on which 
his father’s hoards were lavished, the young king showed 
that love and aptitude for business, which he never re- 
mitted through his long reign ; and he found a minister 
in one of the most famous of British statesmen. 

Thomas Wolsey Avas born at Ipswich in 1471, “ an honest 
iraor man’s son,” says his attached servant, George Caven- 
dish, who Avroto his life. Even before the early age then 
usual, Y'^olsey AAmnt to Magdalen College, Oxford, and he 
obtained the title of the Boy Bachelor by taking -that 
degree in his fifteenth year. Entering the Church, he 
became a royal chaplain ; and his good speed in a secret 
commission from Henry YII. to the Emperor Maximilian 
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oMained Iiirn the deanery of Lincoln -in I0O8. When 
Hemy VIII. came to -the throne, Wolsey’s office of roj^al 
almoner gave him constant access -to the Idng. He v-as 
in close league -with the chief minister, Pox, Bishop of 
Winchester, who procured him a seat in the council, 
^ke hy his prompt sagacity in business, and his freedom 
in sharing Henry’s pleasures, Wolsey soon became the 
confidential adviser and close companion of the king. 

The state of Europe opened a new field to the ambition 
of the young and ardent xn-ince, contrary to the advice of 
-his father’s old councillors, that England should keep clear 
of Continental wars, and aim at the lordship of the sea. 
Li 1512, Henry was tempted by Pope JuKus III. to join 
the “ Holy League ” against Prance. After two indecisive 
attacks on Brest, answered by Preneh ravages along the 
English coast, Henry crossed over to Calais with an army, 
to join the Empei-or Maximilian. Hear Guinegate, on the 
river Lys, the allies gained an easy victory, called the 
Baide of ilie Sptrs, in derision of the quick fight of the 
Preneh (August f 6, 1513). 

Within .the same week, the invasion of England .from 
the north by- Henry’s brother-in-law, James IV., as the 
ally of Prance, led to a very different conflict, which has 
been immortalized by the genius of Sir Walter Scott. On 
the_9th of September, the Scottish army of 50,000 men 
was encountered on Flodden Field, at the foot of the 
Cheviot Hills, by 26,000 English under Thomas Howard, 
Earl of Surrey. After one of the fiercest battles ever 
fought in the long wars between the two kingdoms, James 
was left dead upon the field, with the flower of the Scotch 
nobility, and 8000 men besides. The new king, Jajles V., 
was an infant under two years old, and the troubles of his 
minority hastened the x^eace which was made with England 
in the following year. At the same time peace was made 
with Prance, and Louis XII. mamed Mary IMdor, the 
younger sister of King Henry. But on the I st of January,' 
1515, the king of Prance died, and his widow after- 
wards married Charles- Brandon, Duke of Suffolk. Among 
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Ihoir (Icsooiulniits -wnH ilic famous mid unforlmmto Lady 
Jniio Groy. 

'I’lio year ■wlnoli ojionpd ivifli ilio deafli of Louis XII. 
forms n inarlcod oj'och in llie liisfnry of Liip:l:uid and of 
Lnropp. riiAVi IS L, flio new l:in" of ]-'rance. v.-as ii 
youn;f man of iweniy-ono, nearly rf^emldin;^ Jlr-nry in 
dinracfor ns well ns n.^o, ardenf and eliivnlrons, and fond 
of ideasure. Xexf. year a Iliird yontliful Icinj? was ].laeed 
on Ilio ilironc of Spain and llie Indies Ly flic dealh of 
Pordinnnd (Idlfi). CiiAiiins L. Icinfi; of Spain, lioftor 
l:nov.-n ns llio Emperor Clmrlcs V., nnitod the inlifritance 
of Spain, Ilio Indies, and the Two Sieilifs, with flmt of 
Ansiria and flio Xcflicrlands, lit-sides In's elaim io flic 
I'lmpiiv. 'J'iiis position mndo C’liarli-s fin. natural riv.il of 
I'raiicis, w/iilr; I '(-iiry, tlio island Icinp:. miixlit net. various 
]iarts licfwivii fliciii, as an ally or mediator. Lut f'liarles 
was fif a very different eliaraclor from Henry or Francis; 
and. at ilio a.e:o of only fifteen, lie was full of eunniny 
polioy, ns well as slcillcd in war. At first, Charles scmylit 
flio friendship hoth of Francis and of Henry; and treaties 
made in l.HO gave liluropo a l.reafhiny .space heforo tho 
cominij .storm. A jicaceful jiolicy was enjoincM.1 l>y the now 
and niayiiifieenl jiopo. Li:o X,, who was intent on adornin.!^ 
Homo with tho works of i\Iioluud Angelo and Hafiiielle, tind 
esjiceially on flio Imilding of .St. Peter’s. 

In 3‘higland. "Wol.-'ey had now reached tho fnlno.ss of 
Ills ]>ower. Ho had lieon made Pi.sdiop of Tonniay and 
Lincoln, .Arclihi.shop of Y(>rk, Lord Chancellor, a Cardinal, 
and, finally. Papal Legate in England fldlO). His 
splendour and In.xnry were nnhonmied. Ho seemed to 
gOA-ern ICnghind at his Avill l»y oeonjiying Henry Avith a 
round of ]ile:i.snro.s, and onalding him to rule as a de.sj><-)tic 
king. After the dissolution of Parliament in 1515, scA’cn 
full years passed Avithout the meeting of {mother. 

On tho death of lilaximilian, iho Icing of I'ranco aspired 
to the imperial eroAvn, and Henry bocamo n c.andidate, but 
did not pros.s his chiim. In .spite of tho efforts .and briboiy 
.used l.iy Franci.s, the king^of iSpain Avas elected :is the 
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Ejiperor Charles the Eifth (July 5, 1519). T]ie resent- 
ment of Francis and tlie amLition of Charles renewed the' 
struggle between Germany and France, which has lasted 
to our own day. Both sought the alliance of England and 
com-ted the all-powerful Cardinal. 'While Francis was in- 
viting Henry to a meeting, Charles landed in England, on 
his voyage from Spain to Flanders. He spent Whitsuntide 
with Henry at Canterhmy, and gained over Wolsey hy 
in’omising to aid his election to the papacy. 

On the day of the Emperor’s departure, Heniy crossed 
to Calais, to meet Francis on a field within the English 
territory, to which the gorgeous array of the two comts 
gave the name of the F/eM of the Cloth of Gold. The two 
longs, the goodliest persons in either host, met on horse- 
haclr, and embraced "with the warmest professions of re- 
gard. Thence Henry proceeded to Gravelines, to retmn the 
- Emperor’s visit; and Charles, foreseeing the coming storm 
in Europe, flattered the long by proposing that he should 
act as ■umpire in any dispute that might arise (1520). 

Before the war broke out in the following year*, the 
signal had been given for the far mightier conflict of 
the Be'foritatioh. Martin Bother, '*born on the 10th of 
Hovember, 1483, had begun to study the Bible in his 
monastic cell at Erfurt, and to expound it as professor of 
philosophy at Wittemberg. The necessities of the splendid 
Pope Leo X., especially for the building of St. Peter’s, led to 
a traffic in “ indulgences,” which Luther openly denounced 
(1517). After a controversy of three years, Pope Leo 
laimched the sentence of excommunication against Luther, 
who replied by publicly burning the Bull, and renouncing 
the Pope’s authority (December 10, 1520). The learned 
king of England was among Luther’s most vehement 
opponents, and Henry’s book, “On the Seven Sacraments,” 
was fewai'ded by the Pope with the title, which is still 
bom e’%y his Protestant successors, ' of Defender of the 
Fc|(7i^21). 

Hi the same year, war had broken out between Francis 
and Charles; and Wolsey made a secret treaty with the 

G 3 
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Emperor. On the death of Leo X;, however, in Decemher, 
the papac 3 * was conferred on AnniA^r YI., a Elcining, who 
had- heen tutor to the Emperor. Charles again visited 
England, made new promises to Wolsej’", and persuaded 
Heniy to declare war against Eranco (1522). Little 
was done in this war, hut it had a momentous ofFcct at 
home. After raising money h^' a “benevolence,” Ileniy 
found it necessary to call another Parliament (1523). 

The Speaker of the Commons was SiK Thojias More, one 
of the best and vdsest and wittiest sons of England. Born 
in 1480, the son of Sir John More, a judge, he had been 
trained under the care of the famous Morton, Bishop of 
El^'. More was eminent both for legal and theological 
learning, and he was esteemed the most eloquent speaker 
of his time. His labours as a lawyer were relieved ly the 
writing of a history of Bichard III., and of his famous 
picture of a perfect commonwealth in the imaginarj’" 
island of “ Utopia” (the Blessed Blace). Besides holding 
a judicial office in London, ho had been much emplo 3 ’’ed by 
Henry, who often visited him at his house, part of which 
still exists as Crosby Hall in Bishopsgate Street. And now, 
while still in the full enjoyment of the rojml favour, More 
defended the privileges of Parliament with the courage that 
never failed him. Wolsey went in state to the House of 
Commons and demanded the enormous supply of 800,0001. 
The members sat in silence, till the Chancellor haughtih^ 
demanded .an answer through their Sjpealcer. More rejilied, 
bending the knee, that they ivere abashed b}' the presence 
of so great a person, and, according to their ancient liber- 
ties, he could not answer but by their instruction. Half 
only of the demand was Amted ; and Henry dissolved the 
Parliament, and passed another seA'^en jmars without one. 

In 1523 the papal throne Avas again vacant, and Wolsej' 
AA'as again disappointed, the Emperor’s influence being gh’on 
to Clejiext YII. But Charles was relieved from any need 
to court ll’olsey, by the decisive Auctoiy of Bavin, in Avhich 
Erancis was taken prisoner and the emperor won Lomhairly 
(1525). This blow to Erance roused in Hcniy’s mind tho 
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old desire of recovering tte lost dominions of tlie Plan- 
tagenets. But Oliarles was too sagacious to help in setting- 
up a rival so powerful as a Idng of Prance and England 
would have heen. On his rejecting Henry’s proposal for a 
joint invasion of . France, the ting of England made peace, 
on the promise of a large sum of money, and Charles 
released Francis, though on hard conditions (1526), 

The illegal exactions for the proposed invasion of France 
had provoked popular discontent, and even insurrection, 
and the clamour grew loud against Wolsey, The Cardinal’s 
ai-fogance had heguh to offend the king, who cast longing- 
eyes upon his minister’s wealth and was eager to shake 
off his control. Henry was appeased, for a while, hy the 
present of Wolsey’s newly finished palace of Hampton 
Court, which an unselfish royal liberality has since devoted 
to the recreation of the people.* But a new cause of 
trouble was. bringing on the fate of the Cardinal, together 
•with results of infinitely gi-eater moment. 

In 1527, Henry began to avow the doubts, which (he 
said) he had long felt, as to the lawfulness of his marriage 
■udth his brother’s vddow. He professed to see a divine 
judgment in the early deaths of all his children except 
the Lady Mart. He had formed a growing aversion for 
Catherine, ‘who was six years older than liimself and had 
the grave and devout temper of a Spaniard. A striking 
contrast was offered by the youthful beauty and lively 
grace of one of the queen’s maids of honour, Anne, the 
daughter of Sir Thomas Boleyn, and of her Henry became 
enamoured. He submitted his sci-uples to Pope Clement, 
.who was now the prisoner of Charles V., and who gave 
a favorxrable ans'u'er. But Clement assumed another tone 
when he was set at liberty and he issued a commission to 
his Legates, Wolsey and Campeggio, to try the case between 
the king and queen. Thi'ough the influence of the Emjjeror 
Charles, who was the nephew of Queen Catherine, the trial 

* The palace was enlarged hy Sir Christopher Wreii for Charles 11. and 
ll illiam IIL J hut much -of IVolsey’s hnilding remains, including the 
splendid Banqueting Hall, restored in 1858. ' . ‘ 
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was spiddenty adjourned by Campeggio, and the parties were 
cited to appear before the Pope at Eome (1529). Henry 
now formed the twofold resolve, to decide the case at home, 
and avenge his disappointment upon Wolsey. Thomas 
Cranmer, a professor of theology at Cambridge, furnished 
the welcome suggestion, that the question should be sub- 
mitted to the English and foreign Universities — “ I)o the 
laws of God allow a man to marry his brother’s widow ?” 

"Wolsey was indicted in the Court of King’s Bench for 
breaking a famous law of Ed'ward III. by receiving Bulls 
from the Pope, (which he had necessarily done as Legate), 
and judgment of imprisonment and forfeiture of goods was 
given against him. He had in the meantime been deprived 
of the chancellorship, wliich was conferred on Sir Thomas 
More. A new Parliament, which met on the 3rd of No- 
vember, presented a petition to the king, charging the "late 
Chancellor with many great offences ; but Henry, who had 
already shown signs of relenting towards Wolsey, refused 
to receive the petition. 

Early in the new year Wolsey received a full pardon 
with an order to retire to his diocese of York. But, in 
November, he was suddenly arrested on a new charge of 
treason, and brought towards London. He reached Lei- 
cester a dying man, and said, as he alighted at the Abbey 
Gate, “ Father Abbot, I am come hither to lay my bones 
among you.” In his dying words to Sir William Kingston, 
the lieutenant of the Tower, Wolsey declared his innocence 
towards the king : “ If I had served God as diligently as 
I have done the King, He would not have given me over 
in my grey hairs.” With deep and proj)hetic knowledge 
of Henry’s character, he added ; “ He is a prince of royal 
courage and hath a princely heart; and rather than he 
will miss or want any part of his \vill and pleasure, he will 
endanger the loss of the one-half of his realm. I warn 
you, be well assured and advised Avhat ye put into his head, 
for ye shall never put it out again.” He died the next 
day, in the sixtieth year of his age (November 29, 1530). 

Parliament followed up the fall of Wolsey by an Act 
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declaring the whole clergy of the realm subject to the 
pains of yrmnunirc for submitting to Wolsey as Legate ; 
but they were pardoned on the payment of an enormous 
line. At the same time they were made to acknowledge 
in Convocation f that “ the King was the Protector and 
supreme Head of the Church and clergj’- of England ; ” but 
with the saving clause, “ in so far as is permitted by the 
law of Christ.” ISText year the forced surrender by Convo- 
cation of its legislative pdwers, and the transfer to the 
king of the “ fii-st-fii-uits ” of bishops’ sees, hitherto levied 
for the Pope, completed the subjection of the Church of 
England to the State. Sir Thomas More declared his con- 
scientious adherence to the supremacy of the Pope by re- 
signing the great seal (1532). 

The 02 Dinions of the Universities on Henry’s marriage 
had been laid before Parliament in 1531. Those of Eng- 
land and of Erance (where Francis was still Henry’s close 
ally), and those of the Protestgnt divines of Germany, were 
according to Henry’s wishes : the Catholic Universities of 
Germany and Italy, which were under the Emj)eror’s in- 
fluence, uirheld the marriage. After some further attempts 
to gain the Pope’s consent, Henry celebrated a- private 
marriage with Anne Boleyn (January 25, 1533), and pre- 
jrared to have it ratified by an authority indeperrdent of 
the Pope. Parliament, reassembling in February, passed 
an Act, forbidding appeals from the ecclesiastical courts to 
Pome, and giving arr appeal to the u]rper house of Corrvo- 
cation iir all cases touclring the king and his family. 

At this very juncture the Archbishop) of Canterbury 
died, and Cranmer was raised to the prrimacy (March 30). 
Convocation, aprpealed to under the new Act, decided in 
Henry’s favour; and the new Archbishop solemnly prro- 

* The Siatiilo of Frxmiinire was passed in the reign of Eicliarcl 11. ,J 
subjected to the penalties of treason any person who should procure Bull 
or other instruments, affecting the King or his realm. 

t Convocation is an assembly of the clergj’’, whicli nieets during tlie 
sitting of Parliament, jn two Houses, the Hpper consisting of the Bisliops, 
tlie Lower of representatives of the Clergy. Each province, Canterbury 
find York, lias its OTvm Convocation, 
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iioimeed the king’s marriage '«4th Catlierino mill and void 
from the beginning, and tliat witli Anne Boleyn good and 
la'svful. Queen Anne- entered London in state amidst tbe 
acclamations of tbe people, and -was crowned s& "West- 
minster. Three rnontbs later sbe gave birtb to a dangbter, 
destined- to rule England by tbe renowned name of Eltza- 
BEi'H (September 7, 1633). Tbe divorced Queen Catherine 
lived at Ermbolton, passing her time in religious exercises 
and acts of charity, till her death in 1 536. Her daughter, 
Mary,- was excluded from the succession by the Act of 
Parliament which settled the croivn on Henry’s children 
by Anne, and all opposition to this settlement 'was made 
treason (1534). Thus began those extensions of the law 
of treason bej’^ond the limits fixed under Edward' II-I., 
which placed the sword in Henry’s hands for his judicial 
murders. 

In the same year Parliament both accomplished the 
severance of the Church of England from that of Pome,, 
and provided against all future control of the Eealm of 
England by the Pope. The Acts designed to effect these 
objects were followed in the autumn session by the famous 
Act of Sicpremacy, by which the king of England was 
declared the only Supreme Head in earth of the Church of 
England.* To deny or withhold this, or any of the king’s 
titles, even in words, was made high treason; nor was the 
new law allowed to slumber. 

Indeed the kingdom was threatened both with domestic 
and foreign war, as the penalty of its rebellion against 
Pome, An enthusiast, named Elizabeth Barton, styled 
bj^ her followers “ the Holy Maid of Kent,” declared her- 
self inspired by an angel to denounce the king’ s new mar- 
liage and divorce. An Act of attainder j was passed against 
the maid and several clergymen and others who had en- 
couraged her, and they were executed at Tyburn (1634). 

* In consequence of the Koman Catholic restoration under Mary, this 
title -svas home only hy Henry VIII. and Edward VI. It was not revived 
by -the new Act of Supremacy under Elizabeth. 

f On the meaning of Attainder see a note on page 190. 
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Besides Sir Thomas More, Bishop Fisher was the chief 
oi:»ponent of the divorce, and the king was resolved to 
jinrahle or destroy' them hoth. They were required to 
talce the oath to maintain the succession as fixed by Par- 
liament, and, on their refusal, they were committed to the 
'l'’ower. About the same time the news arrived, that the' 
Pope had annulled the king’s divorce and required his 
submission, under the penalty of excommunication and de- 
position, and that the Emjjeror was preparing to give effect 
to the sentence by invading England; and a rebellion 
brolce out in Ireland. All this was before the passing 
of the new laws of supremacy and treason, which were 
followed by Acts of attainder against Bishop Fisher 
and Sir Thomas More. The king gave orders that the 
clergy should preach and teach the doctrine of his supre- 
macy : some of them, especially among the monastic orders, 
^yel•e as resolute in denying it. Several monks and priests 
were found guilty of treason for depriving the sovereign 
of his titles, and they su'ffered at Tybuim. 

Next came the turn of the more exalted victims. The 
venerable Fishei’, at the age of seventy-six, was found 
guilty on -the same charge, and beheaded at Tower Hill 
(June 22). Sir Thomas More died at the same place on the 
0th of July, enlivening his serene end with a wit as keen 
as the edge of the axe. A loud cry of indignation sounded 
tln-ough Europe ; and Pope Paul III., who had succeeded 
Clement YJI. in 1534, ]Drepared a bull of excommunication 
against Henry; but it was suspended through the in- 
fluence of Francis. 

Henry’s breach "ypith Eome must not be confounded with 
the adoption of Protestantism — ^the name which was now 
given to the doctrines of Luther from the Protest, which 
the Pieformefs had laid before the Diet of the Empire at 
Speyer, against its decree to support the Eoman Catholic 
faith, in 1529. It is true that the doctrines taught by 
■Wieb'f had never died out of England, and Luther’s move- 
ment found followers among those who held the sole 
supreme authority of the Scriptures. As early as 1524, 
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William Tyndale ■went to Lntlier at Wittemberg, and 
tliere translated tlie New Testament, wliich. lie pnHislied 
at Antwerp, as well as several of Wiclif’s Tracts. Bnt 
as yet tlie religions jn’inciples of tlie Eeformation were by 
no means generally accejited, tbongli there was a wide- 
spread dissatisfaction with the corruptions of the Church, 
and a growing resistance to the authority of the Pope as a 
foreign potentate. In the very act of abolishing the Pope’s 
j)Ower in England, the Parliament of 1534 declared solemnly 
that they did not intend to decline from the Catholic faith 
of Christendom. The articles of that faith most impugned 
by Protestants were held by Henry with fierce zeal to his 
dying day. In the very year of the executions just related, 
Tyndale’s Bible was burnt at Smithfield, and so -were 
fourteen of the sect of Anabaptists (1535). In Henry’s 
later years. Catholics and Protestants were dragged to 
execution, as traitors and as heretics, on the same hru'dles. 

The chief supporters of the Eeformation, among the 
king’s councillors, were Archbishop Cranmer and Thomas 
Crom'WBLL, the Secretary of State. Cromwell, . born at 
Putney in 1490, the son of a blacksmith, was in early life 
a soldier of fortune, and was afterwards in the household 
of the great Cardinal. His fidelity to Wolsey in his fall 
gained him the favour of Henry, which was retained for a 
few years by Cromwell’s able and unscmpulous service. 
In 1535 he was appointed to an office never held before or 
since,' that of Vicar-Genekal, to execute the king’s autho- 
rity as Head of the Church. Cromwell issued a commission 
to visit the Monasteries and Universities ; and the result 
was an Act of Parliament abolishing all the Lesser Monas- 
teries (those with revenues under 2001. a year), and grant- 
ing their property to the Crown (1536). 

In the same session an Act was passed, incorporating 
"Wales with the kingdom of England. 

On the 2nd of May, Queen Anne Boleyn was suddenly 
sent to the Tower on a charge of unfaithfulness to her 
marriage vow. She was condemned for high treason, and 
beheaded in the Tower (May 29), and on the very next day 
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Henry married Jane Seymour, wliose attractions were tlie 
real cause of Anne’s death. The king’s marriage with 
Anne was pronounced h^’- Cranmer to have been void from 
the heginning ; and a ne'^v Parliament excluded Elizabeth 
from the succession, and settled the crorni on the children 
of Henry and Jane Sejonoxu*. The king’s joyat the birth 
of an heir (afterwards Edward VI.) was clouded bj’- the 
death of Queen Jane (1537). 

Meanwliile a decisive step was made in the progress of 
the Eeformation by the publication of Bisnop Coveudale’s 
JEnrjJisJi Bible, under the sanction of the king. It was' 
ordered to be placed in all the parish chnrches, where 
the sacred volume was chained to a desk and laid open 
for all who could, to read. But the common people, for 
the most part, still clung to the old faith ; the more so 
from the loss of the alms and other benefits which they 
had derived fi-om the suppressed monasteries. A rebellion 
broke out in Lincolnshire, and its suppression was followed 
by one far more serious in Yorkshire. The Pilgrimage of 
Grace (such was the title which the rebels assumed) was 
led by a gentleman named Eobert Aske ; but it was soon 
joined by the Archbishop of York and many nobles and 
gentry, amongst whom were some old anti-Lancastrian 
names. The Duke of Horfolk found it necessary to make 
promises, to induce the ]Dilgrims to disperse ; but, as soon 
as a sufficient force was gathered, several of the leaders 
were seized and executed (1537). The disturbed districts 
were placed imder a Council and President of the Horth, 
an office destined to become too’ famous in the hands of 
Strafford, the minister of Charles I. 

In the next year, a peace between Charles V. and 
Francis 1. enconraged Pope Paul III. to publish his bull 
of excommunication against the king of England (Decem- 
ber, 1538). A new parliament completed the suppression 
of the Greater Monasteries, and granted their property to 
the king (1539). Part of this enormous wealth was 
devoted to education, part to the endowment of six new 
bishoprics, but most of it was lavished on Henry’s cour- 
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tiers ; and to tliis source some of our great noLles still owe 
their fortunes. But Henry Avas equally resolved to force 
his people 'to an agreement with his views lof religious 
doctrine, and he obtained from the same Parliament the 
“ Statute of the Six Articles,” so called from the six articles 
of Catholic faith, the denial of wliich was to he punished 
as heresy or felony. The chief adviser of this measure was 
Stephen C-akdinep., Bishop of Winchester, who noAv became 
the head of the Catholic party, in opposition to Cranmer 
and Cromwell. 

To strengthen the reforming party, Cromwell arranged a 
'marriage between Henry and a Protestant princess, Anne 
OF Cleves. But the king took an aversion to his German 
Avife from the fii'st, and the marriage, which took place in 
January, Avas dissolved ik July. CromAvell’s failux-e in- 
Amlved his own ruin. He was attainted hy Parliament, and 
AA^as beheaded on Tower Hill only four days after Anne’s 
diAmrce (July 28, 1540). 

On the same day Henry maiTied his fifth wife, Cathe- 
rine Howard, sister to the Duke of Norfolk, who had 
been the chief agent in Cromwell’s destruction. But, 
in little more than a year and' a half, the new queen was 
executed on Tower Hill for the same crime for which 
Anne Bolejm had suffered, and of which Catherine Howard 
was probablj’- guilty (1542). Thus the schemes of Norfolk 
against Cromwell recoiled uppn himself and the extreme 
Catholic party. About a year and a half later, Henry 
married his sixth Aidfe, Catherine Parp., who Avas a 
decided Protestant. She had the tact to humour the 
king’s, temper and opinions, and the good fortune to 
survive him, as did also the divorced queen Anne of 
Clev'^s. 

MeanAvhile Henry had declared war against Scotland, 
after an almost constant state of irregular hostilities on 
the border. The two great defeats of the Scots, at Halidon 
Sill and Solway Moss, broke the heart of King James V. 
He died at Kalkland, only a Aveek after the birth of his 
daughter, the ill-fated Mary Steavart (December, 1542). 
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Tlie queen-motLer, iVTaiy, a member of the Frencb family 
of Guise, governed with the aid of a council of regency, 
Henry' now revived the sagacious proposal, - made by 
Edward I. two centuries and a half before, for the mar- 
riage of the infant heirs to the two crowns of Britain. 
But the plan was broken off by Cardinal Beatohn, who 
obtained the chief power in the Scotch council. In con- 
junction with the queen-mother, Beatoun made a close 
alliance with France, and persecuted the Scotch Eeformers, 
amongst whom John Knox now becomes conspicuous.- 

In 1544, an Act of Parliament finally settled the suc- 
cession to the crown, restoring the rights of Maiy and 
Elizabeth, after Edward and his heirs, and giving the 
Idng power to make further provision by will. Another 
inemorable event of this year was the issue of an English 
translation of the Litany, ascribed to Henry’s owm pen. 
Tliis was followed next year by forms of daily prayer in 
the English language. 

The war still went on both with Scotland and France ; 
while the" former country was a prey to fierce religious 
conflicts. The bitter animosity of Henry estranged the 
English party among the Scottish nobles, and Cardinal 
Beatoun’s triumph over the Eeformers seemed complete, 
when the strong castle of St. Andrew’s was surprised, 
and the Cardinal slain, by a body of conspirators (1646). 

Towards the end of tliis year, Henry, whose health had 
been declining, was attacked by a spreading ulcer in the 
leg. Irritated by disease, and fearing the conflict of the 
Protestant and Catholic parties in the Council, v'-hich 
would break out upon his death, Henry caused the Duke 
of Korfolk, and his son, the Earl of Surrey,. to be sent 
to the Tower on a charge of treason. The Duke, Thomas 
Howard, had served under his father, the victor at Flod- 
den Field, and he had ,put_dovTi the great rebellion in 
the north. The Earl of Surrey, Henry Howard, was 
one of the most accomplished men of the day, and he 
ranks among- the great poets of the Tudor age. But 
he was rash, haughty,* and ambitious ; and, in liis anger 
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at being dismissed from tbe governorsbip of Boulogne, 
u^bicli Henry bad taken in bis war with France, Sui’rey 
uttered speeches wbicb were regarded as treasonable. His 
real offence was, that be aspired to become tbe guardian 
of tbe young Prince Edward, when be sbould mount tbe 
tbrone, in opposition to tbe Earl of Hertford, brother ot 
Queen Jane Seymour. Sm-rey was tried in baste, and 
executed on the 19tb of January, 1547. A bill for the 
attainder of Horfolk was bun’ied through Parliament. It 
received the roj^al assent on the 27tb, and tbe Duke was 
to have been executed on tbe morrow; but, early on 
that morrow’s morn, Henry himself died. He bad spent 
tbe preeeding, day in giving directions to tbe Earl of 
Hertford and Sir William Paget (tbe Secretary) for' tbe 
care of bis infant son and tbe government of the State. 
At night be sent for Cranmer, but when tbe archbishop 
reached Whitehall, tbe Icing was speechless. Cranmer, 
“ speaking comfortably to him, desned him to give some 
token that be put bis trust in God through Jesus Christ ; 
therewith tbe Idng wrung tbe archbishop’s band.” Henry 
died at two o’clock in the morning of January 28, 1 547. 
He was buried at Windsor, according to bis own desire. 

In this summary of so long a reign many events' have' 
been omitted, not to perplex tbe memory and attention. 
Tbe sufferings of tbe common iJeople will be spoken of in 
tbe next reign, Tbe remedies applied to social disorcters 
in tbe “good old days” when “bluff King Hal” i-uled 
over “ merry England,” are seen in Acts of Parliament for 
whipping vagabonds and sturdy beggars, cropping off their 
ears, and at last banging them if they would not starve 
quietly; for branding with a hot iron felons who bad 
cheated tbe gallows by taldng sanctuary; and for JoiZbiy 
poisoners to death. As for capital punishments, it is 
3-eckoned that 72,000 persons were banged in tbe thirty- 
eight years of Henry’s vigorous rule ; being an average of 
above six every day, excepting Sundays. 
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Teom Jakuary 28, 1547,”' to July G, 1553. 

Born, October 12, 1537. Bcujncd, 6=' years. Age, 16. 

J USX an lionr after tlie deatli of Henry, tlie young king’s uncle, 
Edward Sejnnour, left lYliiteliall for Ms castle of Hertford, 
wlicrc kis nepkew Avas living. During tkat interval of an 
kour, tke ambitious Earl kad arranged witk tke Secretary, 
Sir lYilliam Paget, a plan for obtaining tke ckief power, 
in disregard of Henry's will. It was not till tke morning 
of January 31st tkat tke late king’s deatk was made 
knoAvn, and Edwaeu YI, proclaimed ; and tke same ermn- 
iug tke }'oung king arrived witk kis uncle at tke Tower, 
On tkat day tke Council kad met to read Henry’s vdll, 
wkick committed tke government to sixteen executors. 
Tkeir names skewed a manifest intention to keep tke 
balance Iretween Protestants aird Catkolics undistuiked 
during Edrvard’s minority. None of tkem Avas to kaA’^e 
autkority above tke rest, and Henry kad expressly re- 
fused to name Hertford as Protector. But tke Council 
no sooner met, tkan Paget proposed tkat a Protectorate 
.skoiild be created ; and tkis was carried against tke 
oppo.sition of tke Catkolic party. Several of tke council- 
lors Avere soon raised to kigker steps in tke peerage. Hert- 
ford kimself AA*as made Duke of Somerset, by wkick title 
kc is best InioAvn in kistoiy; kis brotker, Sii”Tkomas 
SeAinour, Avas made Lord Seymour of Sudelcy ; and kis 
old comrade in arms, and future rival, John Dudlea^, Yis- 
count Lisle, was made JEarl of Warwich. A Aveek later, 
Somerset was formally appointed Protector. 

HeanAvkile tke young king kad been croAvned at '\Yest- 
minster (Eebruary 28). Edward was now in kis tentk 
year, kaving been born at Hampton Court on tke 12tk of 
October, 1537. His precocious learning aa’-rs encouraged 
bj^ kis weakness of body, wkick prevented kim from 

At the accession of Edward A^'I. the practice first began of dating the 
reigns of our kings from the moment of the death of the predecessor . 
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making military exercises liis cWef amusement, as Tvell as 
by tire training of bis learned fatber. His sisters, Mary 
and Elizabeth, -were also Tvell versed in tbe ancient classics 
and modern languages. Coming to tbe tbrone in bis ninth 
year, and dying in bis sixteenth, Edward bad little share 
in tbe conflicts of tbe rival statesmen who governed in bis 
name ; bnt bis warm zeal for tbe Protestant religion made 
him take an active part in tbe progress of tbe Eeforma- 
tion, which gives tbe chief character to bis reign. 

Tbe Protector Somerset assumed power, as tbe bead of 
tbe Protestants, at a crisis of tbe religious contest in 
Europe. Henry Till, was followed to tbe grave within 
two months by Erancis I. of Prance. Tbe new French 
Idng, Henry H., at once took part with tbe Scotch 
Catholics. Tbe castle of St. Andrew’s was surrendered 
to a French force on tbe last day of July ; and Somerset 
prepared to enforce tbe treaty of marriage between King 
Edward and Queen Mary. He gained a great victory 
at Einhie, near Musselburgh (September 10). But tbe 
merciless conduct of tbe English, and tbe Protector’s 
revival of tbe claim of supremacy over Scotland, united 
all parties against England. Tbe Scottish Queen, now 
only in her fifth year, was soon after betrothed to tbe 
Dauphin Francis, and sent to France, where she was 
brorigbt up by her mother’s relatives, tbe family of Guise, 
in bitter hostility to Protestantism. 

On tbe Protector’s return home, a Parliament met to 
carry on tbe religious Eeformation, in which decided steps 
bad already been taken. A general visitation was set on 
foot, to enforce the Prote.stant preaching and practices, 
Avbicb tbe Council bad already ordered. Gardiner and 
Bonner, who alone of tbe bishops dared to oppose these 
measures, were imprisoned ; but the former was released 
within a week. Both were afterwards deprived of their 
sees, and imprisoned till the accession of Queen Mary. 
Parliament repealed tbe statutes of Henry IT. and V. 
aarainst tbe Lollards, and tbe Law of tbe Six Articles. 

O' 4 

They ordered that tbe communion should be administered 
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i ■' llie lait j in liotli lands (tliat is, the wine as ■well as 
lj.': hveud). They placed the appointment of bishops in 
llie hands of the Icing. They rested in the CroAvn all the 
rL-niaining revemics of ecclesiastical bodies, for the ini- 
j irovemeut of poor livings, and for the endornnent of tho 
Gi'ainmar Schools thronghont the land, r^hich still bear 
the name of King Ed'ward. 

Kextyear, Cranmer, assisted bj’’ divines who were invited 
over from the Continenb, drew up thaF-hst Booh of Common 
J?r(V[cr, which was enjoined bj' Parliament in the First Ad 
cf Uiiiforimiif (January, 1549). Fort 3 ’’-two Articles of 
Bclifjion*' wci'e drawn up in 1551, and the Second Booh 
of Common Praijcr was sanctioned in 1552. The Scriptures 
had alroady been appointed by the Council to be read in 
English in all churches, and a Booh of Homilies had been 
issued by the same authority, as few of the clergy could 
preach sermons of their O'wn making. Bi:t there wero 
some whose preaching did more than all these measures 
to bring the common people to the reformed faith. Chief 
of these were Hugh Latbiek, who had resigned the 
l.'ishopric of Worcester in the late reign, and John Hoopeu 
and Kiciiolas Ridley, who were made Bishops of Glou- 
cester and London in 1550. 

■Woraustnowtimi to the political intrigues and conflicts, 
which made Edward’s reign a prolonged scene of strife and 
violence. The Protectoi', proud, headstrong, and impru- 
dent, was surrounded by rivals eager to supplant him. 
The first to try his strength was his own brother, Lord 
Seymour, who had married the Queen-dowager, Catherine 
Parr. Foiled in a plot to get the young king into his 
power, Seymour had used his office of High Admiral to 
prepare for an armed rising. He was attainted of treason 
by Parliament, and beheaded (March, 1549). 

Troubles next arose from tho general dis'fcress among tho 
people. A long period of disorder had been accompanied 
by frequent dearths. The price of all the necessaries of 

f These were altered in the reign of Pilizabeth to the existing Thirty- 
nine Articles, 
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life raised about tlireefold by tbe uew supplies of 
gold and silTer from America, witbout any corresponding 
rise in wages. Tbe Government was wasteful and extra- 
vagant ; and tbe neAV nobles strove to wring tbe utmost 
value from tbeir grants of forfeited cburcb property. Tbe 
people, wbo understood little -of these things, ascribed tbeir 
distress to tbe enclosures of dand for parts, and to tbe loss 
of tbe alms which tbe monasteries bad dispensed. Armed 
insurrections broke out in tbe west, in favour of tbe old 
worship ; and in many other j)arts, against enclosures and 
tbe general misgovernment. Somerset, by bis attempts to 
conciliate tbe people, bad incurred tbe hatred of tbe verj’’ 
men whose conduct now made him odious. But be was 
already unpopular for bis pride and ostentation, which 
involved him in tbe further charge of sacrilege, when be 
pulled down several churches and bishops’ palaces in tbe 
Strand, to build bis mansion of Somerset Souse,^’ 

In October, 1549, tbe conflict broke out in tbe Council, 
and Somerset was sent to tbe Tower. Parliament deposed 
him from all bis offices, and forfeited a large j^art of bis 
lands. In Pebruaiy, 1550, be was released on signing 
a full confession, and a formal reconciliation took place 
between him and Warwick, wbo bad succeeded to bis 
power, but without tbe title of Protector. WarAvick, 
wbo bad hitherto professed tbe Catholic religion, sought 
tbe favoru’ of tbe king by pressing on tbe Reformation. 
He enriched bis partisans with the forfeited estates of 
several bishops, and obtained for himself tbe title of Duke 
OF Northumberland. An attempt by Somerset to renoAV 
bis opposition caused b’s own condemnation and execution, 
which bis roj^al nephew records in bis Diary, in a tone 
that raises doubts whether prolonged life rrmuld not have 
proved Edward a true Tudor : “ Tbe Duke of Somerset bad 
bis bead cut off upon Tower Hill between eight and nine 
o’clock in tbe morning” (January 22, 1552). 

Within three months, Edrvard himself was stricken by 

* The name is Still retained by the noble and commodious edifice — a 
pattern for public olfices — ^built on the same site under George III. 
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;i'(:ick of small-pox. •\vliicli -n'as foil O'^vedl)}* consumption. 
On "hoj'lca of securing a Protestant successor. iNorthumloer- 
] i7-d no'»v formed a daring sclieme to set. aside both, the 
C'.itliolie Z\Iary and the Protestant Elizabeth, in favoxir of 
his ('vrn fainily. The null of Henry YIH. had settled the 
cron-n (failing his onui children and their is'sue) on the 
heirs of his sister, Mary Tudor, Queen-dowager of Erance 
and Duchess of Suffolk. That ladj’- had three grand- 
daughters, children of her daughter Frances and Henry 
Ofrey, Marquis of Dorset and Duke of Suffolk. The 
eldest, of these, Lady Jake G-iusy, who was now sixteen, 
was made bj' Northumberland the instrument and victim 
of liis ambition. He married her to his fom-th son, Loud 
G uiLTiFonD Dudley, and persuaded the dying king to 
appoint Lady Jane his successor. Edward showed a flash 
of the Tudor spirit, in overbeanng “ ivith sharp words and 
an angry countenance” the remonstrances of the judges 
who were required to draw up the deed, which he could 
hardly persuade Cranmer to sign. It was subscribed by 
the Council on the 21st of June, and on the 6th of Juty the 
young king died at Greenwich. He was brn-ied at 'West- 
minster on the 8 th of August. 

ck>>5^0c — 

Chap. XXIV. — ^SIauy" I. Tudor. 

Pnojr July G, 1553, to Hovejiber 17, 1558. 

Bom, February 18, 1516. JXeigned, 5a years. Age, 4.3. 

The Duke of Northumberland concealed the death of 
Edward from the people for three days, while he called 
the ladies Mary and Elizabeth to their brothei’’s death-bed, 
in order to get them into Iris power. Maiy had reached 
Hunsdon, in Heidfordshire, when the French ambassador 
sent her word of Edward’s death. She fled to a castle of 
the Howards in Norfolk, and thence despatched a letter to 
the council, bidding them to proclaim her as queen (Sun- 
day, Jul)’- 9). 

On tlie same day the king’s death was published in 
HIST. 13PJT. 11 
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London, and Xortlinuiljerland, witli otlier lords, did liomage 
to Lady Jane Grey at Sion House. At first Lady Jane 
refused tlie crown ; -but, convinced by her artful father-in- 
law that it was her right, she prayed God for grace to 
govern for His service and the welfare of His people. 
Next day she was proclaimed as “Queen Jane” amidst 
the silence of the people. When Northumberland left 
London to oppose Mary, whose friends had gathered round 
her in arms, most of the Council-. were preparing to support 
Mary, and thej’' proclaimed her in London on the 19th 
of July. Northumberland was deserted by his soldiers 
at Cambridge. He was arrested and brought to the 
Tower, which now also became the j)rison, instead of the 
palace, of Lady Jane Grey and her husband. 

On the 3rd of August, Mary anived at the same fortress, 
amidst the acclamations of the citizens, Avith her sister 
Elizabeth and Queen Anne of Cleves, and released the Duke 
of Norfolk, Bishop Gardiner, and other Catholic prisoners. 
Northumberland, arraigned before his peers, pleaded guilty 
of treason, and was beheaded, declaring that he died in 
the Catholic faith (Aiigust 22). Gardiner was appointed 
Lord Chancellor ; and on the 1st of October he crowned 
the queen, who remitted, half of the last taxes imposed 
under Edward. 

The Eoman CathoKc service had been restored in 
several churches of London directly after the queen’s 
entrance, but not without some disturbances. The chief 
Protestant bishops wnre deposed ; and Gardiner, "Bonner, 
and other deprived Catholics, were restored to their sees. 
Hooper was committed to the Fleet prison, and Latimer 
was sent to the Tow'er to join Bidley and Coverdale, who 
had been aiTested with Northumberland. Cranmer, w^ho 
had published a declaration of his stedfastness to the 
reformed religion, was called before the Council and 
committed to the Tower. 

The Parliament declared the legitimacy of Mary, annulled 
the laws of Edward concerning religion, and restored the 
form of divine service, as it had been in the last year of 
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Henry VUE. But tliey stopped sliort of restoring the 
supremacy of the Pope ; and Mary found it impossible as 
yet to receive her cousin, Cardinal Pole, who had been 
appointed Papal Legate to England. Caution was strongly, 
urged by the Emperor Charles -V who was planning to 
marry his son, Don Philip of Spain, to the Queen of 
England. Charles feared that the Protestants, if driven 
to extremity, might rally round Elizabeth, and that his 
rival. Prance, might set up the claim of Mary Stewart. 
For the Queen of Scots was the next heir by right of birth, 
if Mary and Elizabeth Tudor were both considered illegiti- 
mate. The Emperor used his influence for the protection 
of Elizabeth, whose life was more than once thi-eatened 
during her sister’s reign. 

Meanwhile the fallen rival. Lady Jafie Grey, was brought 
to trial for treason at Guildhall, with her husband and his 
brothers, Ambrose and Henry Dudley, and Archbishop 
Cranmer. All pleaded guilty, and were sentenced to 
death. The fate of Cranmer was suspended, till the 
Pope’s sentence of deposition from his archbishopric could 
be obtained; that of Lady Jane and her husband was 
sealed by insurrections in various parts against the Spanish 
match. All these revolts, were quickly put down, except' 
that in Kent' tmder Sir Thomas Wyatt, who defeated the 
Duke of Norfolk at Eoohester, and marched on London. 
It was chiefly through the queen’s own firmness that the 
attempt failed, and Wyatt, after making his way within 
Temple Bar, surrendered and was lodged in the Tower. 
The insurrection in the midland counties had been led by 
the Duke of Suffolk, whose rashness involved his daughter 
in his own fate. The young, fair, and pious Lady Jane 
Grey died meekly at the block, after seeing her husband 
walk to the scaffold on the Tower green and his headless 
coi-pse carried back (February 12, 155ij. The Duke of 
Suffollc and Wyatt, as well as sixty or seventy others, 
were executed soon afterwards. 

On the 20th of July, Don Philip landed at South- 
ampton, and-he was married to the queen at Winchester 

H 2 
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on tlie 25tli. PMlip hacl tlie rank of King-consort, and 
all pnHic acts -wore in tke name of Philip and Maky, 
This union, on wliich Mary had set her heart, brought 
her only disappointment and neglect, unpopularity at 
home, and the final loss of her last possession on the Con- 
tinent. She had lived to the age of thirty-eight amidst 
gloom and sorro'w. Born at Greenwich in 1516, the bloom 
of her youth was blighted by her mother’s wrongs. 
With a share of Catherine’s Spanish gloom, Mary in- 
herited a stedfast adherence to her faith, which exposed 
her to her father’s anger. Her life had been spent in acts 
of devotion and charity ; and the chief charm of her cromi 
was in the means it gave her of bringing back England 
to the Catholic faith. Yearning for a partner in the 
future work of her life, she found herself joined to a 
husband eleven years younger than herself, gloomy and 
morose in temper, and only caring for his new kingdom, so 
far as its resources could be used to strengthen his power 
on the Continent and to arm him against. Prench rivalry. 
Mary’s disappointment embittered her religious zeal, and 
its worst excesses were regarded by her as a sacrifice, 
bj’’ ,which she hoped to win greater happiness from God. 
About a year after the marriage, Philip went to Brussels, 
to be present at his father’s abdication (1555) ; and he only 
revisited England in 1557, to involve Maiy in the war 
which caused the loss of Calais. 

The queen’s marriage was followed, in the same year, by 
the other event on which she had set her heart. Cardinal 
Pole, the Papal Legate, reached England in November, 
1555, and pronounced the restoration of the realm of 
England to the unity of the Church. Parliament restored 
the powers of the bishops’ courts, and renewed the statute 
of Henry IV. for the bui’ning of heretics. Armed with 
these new powers. Bishop Gardiner, who was now the 
queen’s chief adviser, began the Marian Persecution with 
the new year. He was zealously and cruelly supported by 
Bonner and some other bishops ; nor can Pole be acquitted 
of sanctioning the persecution. 




Chap. XXIV. The Protestant Martyrs. 

Tlie first martyr was Johh Eogers, a prebendary of St. 
Paul’s, -who was burnt at Smithfield, “bathing bis bands 
in^ tbe flame as if it bad been cold water.” Hooper, wbo 
bad been condemned with Eogers, was sent to suffer at bis 
former see of Gloucester, Eidley and Latimer were burnt 
at Oxford, bound back to back at tbe same stake, where 
Latimer uttered tbe prophetic words : “ Be of good comfort, 
Master EiHey; play tbe man. We shall this day light 
snob a candle, by God’s grace, in England, as I trust shall 
never be put out.” Cranmer, wbo bad been condemned 
with them for heresy, beheld their death from tbe window 
of bis prison-room, and bis courage failed. He was vn-ought 
•upon by promises and importunity to sign repeated recan- 
tations, and finally a most abject confession of bis guilt, 
for Heniy’s divorce, and aU tbe evils it bad caused.'^ To ' 
complete bis humiliation, be was made to promise that be 
would repeat bis confession when brought forth to. die. • 

On tbe appointed day, Oranmer was placed on a platform 
in the crowded church of St. Mary, Oxford. Tbe sermon 
preached by Cole, tbe provost of Eton, set forth tbe reasons 
for making an example of the leader of tbe schism, though 
he bad recanted, and ended by praying him to perfom'- 
tbe. promise, “ that you would openly express tbe true and 
undoubted profession of your faith.” “I mill do it," 
answered Cranmer ; and, after a fervent praj^er, be recalled 
aU the recantations and-confessions, which (be said) be bad 
made only through fear of death, and abjured tbe Pope as 
Antichrist. He was pulled down from tbe platform and 
hurried to the stake, where be stretched forth his right 
hand to be burnt first, crying, “ This hand hath offended.” 
Ci’anmer’s death made perhaps more impression on -the com- 
mon people than the teaching of the reformers (March 21 
1656 ). 

Cardinal Pole, who was made Archbishop of Canterbuiy 
on the next day, was now Mary’s chief stay and adviser, 
^nce the death of Gardiner in the previous year. It is 
needless to dwell on his measures for completing the resto- 
ration of the Eoman Catholic irehgion, or on the details of 
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tliG persecution. In tlio last four years of Mary’s reign, 
about 280 persons suflered at tlie stake. Meainvbile the 
queen "was sinlring' into de.spondency, dj'ing from .an in- 
curable disease, and troubled by conspiracies. Her misery 
was completed by the loss of Calais (January 7, 1558). She 
died on the 17th of November, and Cardinal Pole died on 
the same evening. Mary was buried in Henry YII.’s 
Chapel at Westminster, on the 13th of December, 1558. 


Chap, XXV, — EuzABETir Tunor.. 

Faon XovEMDKU 17, 1558, to March 2-i, 1G03. 

Bom, September 7, 1533. Bciyncl, 44a yc.ars. Age, 70. 

Eiazahetk was proclaimed by the Council directly after 
the death of I\Iary, amidst universal acclamations. Pro- 
testants joyed over their deliverance: Catholics hoped 
much from tlio moderation of the Queen. Elizabeth was 
now twenty-five years old, in the pride of lier stately 
beauty. She liad been brought up in the Protestant prin- 
ciples of her mother's family, and she inherited her father’s 
proud hostility to papal i>retensions. But she disliked 
equally the Calvinistic doctrines and the tendency to reli- 
gious republicanism, which had been introduced by foreign 
divines under her brother. She was heartily attached to 
the Episcopal Church of England, with all its forms and 
ceremonies that were not Popish ; and, while refusing to 
conform to the Cliurch of Pome, she had gratified her 
sister by hearing Mass. After more than one imprison- 
ment, and no small peril to her life, she was Imng in 
retirement at Hatfield, when she received the crown which 
proved no less dangerous. She held it for forty-five years, 
amidst a succession of domestic and foreign ifiots against 
her throne, her life, and the liberties of England, In this 
conflict she committed faults; but her stedfast pmq^ose 
and firm will, guided by ministers of singular ability, and 
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blessed by signal displays of Divine Providence, brought 
safety and gloiy, wealth and happiness, to her country. 
Much evil may be said of Elizabeth vdth truth; mueli 
more has been said with malignant falsehood: but, after 
aU, in the long roll of England’s sovereigns since' the im- 
, mortal Alfred, only one Idng has surpassed her in' policy; 
only one qiimi has ecLualled her merits, without her faults! 

On Sunday, the 20th of November; Elizabeth met the • 
Council, and gave to Sir William Cecil, who had taken 
measures for her quiet accession, his charge as’Seeretaiy of 
State. This great statesman, who was created Lord Bur- 
leigh in 1571, remained her chief minister till his death 
in 1598. The great seal was given to Sir Nicholas Bacon 
(father of the famous Lord Bacon), as Lord Keeper. The' 
queen entered London on the 24th, amidst great rejoicings, 
and released all religious prisoners. On Chi-istmas Day 
she refused to hear Jlass in her closet, and two days later 
a proclamation was issued, permitting the use of great 
parts of the church service in English, and forbidding the 
elevation of the host, and all unlicensed preachino". 

. The queen was crowned at Westminster, by the Bishop 
'of Carlisle, on Sunday, the 15th of January, 1559. The 
Parliament declared her legitimacy and her title to the 
throne. They restored the statutes of Heniy and Edward 
about religion, which had been repealed under Mary, and 
they passed a newAci of Supremacy, afBrming “the’ ancient 
jurisdiction of the Grown over the estate ecclesiastical and 
spiritual,” and denying “all foreign power repugnant to 
the same.” The exercise of the queen’s supremacy was 
vested in a Commission, from which arose the too famous 
Court of Eigh Commission. An Act of Uniformity prescribed 
the use of the last service-book of Edward VI., ivith slio-ht 
alterations. The bishops, ivith two exceiitions, refused the 
oath of supremacy, and were gradually rejilaced by Pro- 
testant successors. Matthew Parker was consecrated 
Archbishop of Canterbury about the end of the yea;r. 

The ParKament had joined -with the Council in request- 
ing the queen to be pleased to take a husband. Her reply 
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ended witli tlie famous declaration — “ As for me, it shall 
he sufficient that a marble shall declare, that a queen, 
having lived and reigned so many years, died a virgin.” 
A few da 3 ’’s afterwards, she gave a final refusal to the pro- 
posal of. marriage, which Philip had made in the hope of 
keeping Spain and England united against France. Peace 
was made with France, and Calais was finally given up. 

Philip made an alliance with France, and married the 
daughter of Henry II. In a tournament held to celebrate 
the nuptials, Henry was accidentally killed, and the crown 
of France passed to his son, Francis II., a youth of sixteen, 
who had been married a year before to Mary Stewart, 
Queen of Scots. Immediately on this marriage, the Dau- 
phin had quartered the arms of England with those of 
France, and assumed the title of King ; thus claiming the 
throne of England for Mary against Elizabeth. 

Meanwhile it seemed that North Britain was about to 
become a province of France. The “ Lords of the Con- 
gregation ” — as the Protestant leaders called themselves — 
entered Edinburgh in triumph at Midsummer, but they 
were driven out by the anival of French troops at Leith,*' 
in August. They appealed to Elizabeth for help, and an 
English armj’- crossed the border, while a fieet laid siege 
to the French in Leith. The Queen-regent of Scotland, 
Mary of Guise, died in June, 1560, and the garrison of 
Leith was compelled to yield through famine. Peace was 
made shortly afterwards, and the Scottish Estates esta 
blished Presbyterianism as the religion of Scotland. 

Queen Mary refused to ratify the treaty, and lived in 
France till the early death of her husband (1660). Then 
the Scotch Protestants, who were beginning to regard Eli- 
zabeth with jealousy, invited their young queen home. In 
her nineteenth year, the widowed Mary sailed from Calais, 
bidding a sad and last farewell to her " dear France ” (1561). 
On reaching Scotland, she soon found herself at open vari- 
ance with John Knox and the staunch Protestants ; but she 
was guided for a time by the moderate counsels of her 
* Leith is the seaport of Edinburgh. 
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]iatiiral lirother, Jaiiics Stewart, wlioni slie created Earl of 
]\huTa}*, and wlio was aftci'wards tlic leader of tlie Pro- 
testants. l\raiy jirofessed fiuendslnp and deference for the 
Queen of England, but refused to ratif3' tlie treaty of Leitli. 

Elizalietli had begun to show her cautious .poHc}' to- 
wards both oneniics and friends. Anxious to ]reo]i on good 
terms with Pliilip, she hesitated to refuse an oiler of mar- 
riage from his cousin, the Archduke Charles of Aaistria. 
But her afiections leaned to one whose name has since 
been linked •\nth hers bj' tlie genius of romance, though 
with some distortion of histoiy.* PoniiUT Budi.dv, fourth 
son of the Euke of Northumberland, had been married, 
in 1550, to Amy, daughter of Sir John Pobsart, as we 
still read in the diaiy of Edward YI. Erom molives of 
ambition, Dudley* kept his wife in retirement at Cumnor 
Hall, near O.xford, where she was found dead at the foot 
of a staircase (15G0). Pumour charged Dudley with mur- 
dering his wife, to clear the vray for a maiTiage Avith the 
queen. Bo this as it nuy, he became the favourite of Eli- 
zabeth, who created him Eaid of Leicester in 15C3. 

The Parliament of 1503 completed the Protestant esta- 
blishment of religion, and subjected all who relused to 
take tho oath of supremacy to the penalties of treason. 
The Catholic Council of Trent, which concluded its sittings 
in this same j’ear, had condemned the practice of CAmding 
the penal laAvs bj’ occasional attendance at the parish church. 
It noAv became common for tho jmuth of the host Catholic 
families to be sent abroad for education in schools called 
Seminaries, Avhich were conducted chiefly by Jesuits, and 
Avhence manj' of them returned as devoted missionaries, to 
peril their lives for the restoration of England to the faith. 
, The most famous of these was the Seminary founded at 
Hotiay in French Flanders (1568) by Dn. Williaji Allex, 
a Jesuit priest, who had fled from England. The College 
was dedicated to St. Thomas Becket, and had an English 
press, from which proceeded (among many other works) 

* The Queen’s visit to Leicester at Kenilworth, immortalized by Sir Walter 
Scott’s novel, was made in 1575, fifteen years after the death of Amy Kohsart. 
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the Douay Version of the Bible in English (published in 
1609). In the first five years, Allen sent over nearly 100 
missionaries to England. 

On the other hand, the new ecclesiastical settlement pro- 
duced another party at the opposite extreme. Many of 
the more zealous reformers, who had fled abroad from the 
Mai'ian persecution, were offended at the ceremonies and 
vestments and -ornaments of the churches, which were re- 
tained under Elizabeth. These advocates of what they 
deemed a purer form of worship were called, at first in 
derision, Puritans. Elizabeth resented their scruples as 
disobedience to her authority, and as tending to bring a 
sort of republican freedom into the Church. Her desire -for 
the enforcement of the Act of Uniformity was resisted hy 
the moderate counsels of Parker. But the Aiohbishop was 
at length compelled to preside over an ecclesiastical com- 
mission, which suspended several clergymen. Those who 
still refused compliance were called Nonconformists; and 
when they began to meet in congregations of their own, 
they became “ the separation,” or Dissenters. It was not, 
however, till a much later period in the reign of Elizabeth 
that they were severely persecuted. 

The affairs of Scotland were now inseparably connected 
with the interests of England. A constant intercourse, 
friendly in tone, was kept up between the q[ueens and 
cousins, especially in relation to Mary’s marriage. Eliza- 
beth declared that an alliance with either of the great 
Catholic poTyU-s would be an act of enmity to England. 
She proposetg gj.e Earl of Leicester. But Mary, in opposition 
both to Eliza,^.th and the Scotch Protestants, chose her first- 
cousin, Henra, Lord Darnley; thus uniting herself with 
another prospective heir- to the English throne* (1565). 
Her young and handsome husband soon disgmsted her by 
his profligacy and arrogance, while she sought pleasure 
with the freedom to which she had- been used in France. 

Among the musicians whom Mary had brought over 
in her train, an Italian, named David Eizzio, was 

* See the Table of the House of Stewart. 
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admitted to Iicr societ}*, and influenced lior connsels. 
Daniley, who had turned Catholic to gain the hand of 
Mary, now joined the remnant of the Protestant lords, to 
gratify his jealonsj’ and revenge. On the night of Satur- 
day, March 9, loGG, I\Iary was at snpper wiih Eizzio, when 
Darnley entered, followed hy his nncle, Lord Pttfhven, 
ghastly pale as he had risen from a siclc-hcd. While 
Eizzio clung to the cpicen’s dress, the other conspirators 
rushed in. dragged him tkrongh the adjoining hcdchamhcr 
to the head of the staircase, and despatched him with fifty- 
six wounds. Darnlcy’s dagger was left sticking in Pizzio’s 
hod}'. “I will never rest,” said Mary to her hrutal 
hushand, “ till I give you as sorrowful a heart as I have 
at this present.” Shortly afterwards her son, James 
Stewaut, Avas horn at Edinhui-gh (Jime, 16G6). 

In preparing her revenge on her hushand, i\rary was 
aided hy her lover, James Hepbijiix, Earl of Botuwell, who 
joined four other nohles in a bond for the king’s destruc- 
tion. Dai-nley lay ill at Glasgow ; and Mary removed him, 
for the sake of better air (she said), to a lonely house in 
the suburbs of Edinburgh, called Kirh-a-Ficld. On Sunday 
evening, the 9th of February, 15G7, the queen went from a 
feast, which she was giving at Holyrood, to visit her hus- 
band, and jDarted from him with a kiss and the 25resent of 
a 3-ing. As she returned to the feast, Mary remarlccd to 
an attendant, “ It was just this time last year that Pizzio 
was slain.” At two o’clock next morning, the house of 
Kirk-a-Field was blov^-.-up by gunpowder, v'hich the 
servants of Bothwell >j^ „ laid beneath Darnley’s room 
^Mhile Mary was sittin-^^ at his bedside. The bodies of 
Darnloy and his iJage were found under a tree fort}’- yards 
from the house. 

Bothv/ell was accused by Darnley’s father, the Earl of 
Lennox ; but he came into the city -with an armed force, 
and was acquitted. A fortnight later, Bothwell mot the 
queen on a jotumey, and carried her off with a mock 
show of violence to his castle of Dunbar; and on the 
loth of May they were .married at Edinburgh. Upon this 
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tlie Lords of tlie Congregation took np arms, and met the 
qneen and Botliwell at Oarherry Sill, near Edinburgli 
(Sunday, June 15). Maiy’s troops were unwdllingto figlit 
in so bad a cause, atid sbe accepted tbe promise of safety 
on condition of renouncing Botbwell.* Tbe queen returned 
to Edinburgh with tbe army, amidst tbe execrations of tbe 
soldiers and tbe people. On tbe next nigbt sbe was 
carried a prisoner to tbe island castle of Locbleven ; and 
there sbe was forced to sign her abdication (July -24). 

Two days afterwards, her son, who was little more than a 
year old, was crowned at Stirling as Jascss YI. of Scotland. 
Tbe Earl of Murray, who bad been absent in England 
during these events, was made Eegent, and tbe Presby- 
terian Church establishment was' restored. But the 
Catholics never ceased to plot for Mary’s release and 
restoration; till at length, love for her moved George 
Douglas, son of tbe oAvner of tbe castle, to effect her 
escape from Locbleven (May .2, 1568). Only eleven days 
later, tbe army which bad gathered round tbe queen 
was defeated by Murray at Langside, on tbe Clyde, near 
Glasgow. Mary fled sixty miles to tbe shore of tbe 
Solway, and crossed tbe Firth in an open fishing-boat to 
Workington in Cumberland. Sbe was conducted to Car- 
lisle, to await EUzabetb’s answer to tbe letter by which 
Mary bad thrown herself on “ her sister’s ” protection. 
That answer expressed sisterly sjonpatby, but announced 
the decision of tbe Council, that tbe charges against Mary 
must be investigated. 

Commissioners named by Mary, tbe Scotch government, 
and Elizabeth, met at Toi’k on the 4tb of October. Tbe 
president was Thomas Howard, Ddke of Norfolk, son of that 
Earl of Surrey whom Henry bad beheaded. Norfolk was a 
Protestant, and it was tbe desire of Cecil, and many others 
of tbe Council and nobility, to marry, the presumptive heir 
of tbe English cro'wn to tbe first nobleman of England, 
Murray was tberefoi’e induced to content himself "with a 

* Bothwell became an outlaw, and, being thrown into prison in Norway, 
died there mad, ten years after these events. 
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•priTatc communication of his sfa-ongcst proofs to tho Com- 
missioners. Theso n-ero certain love letters heWeon Mary 
and Botlnvellj found in a caslcct belonging to Mary, Avliich, 
if genuine, clearty proved her guilty Icnowledgo of her hus- 
band’s murder. Tho letters were sent to Elizabeth, wlio 
removed tho conferonco to M’'est minster, under lier own 
eye. Murray now produced tho “caslcet letters” before 
the Council. Maiy’s claim to answer the charge in person 
before Elizabeth was refused, and she rejected the private 
advice, to resign the crovui in favour of her son. Tlio 
northern Catholic nobles now began to conspire for her 
release. The aiTCst of Eorfollc, whose scheme of man*ingo 
was betrayed to Elizabeth by Leicester, Avas the signal for 
a rcA'olt of the Earls of Korthumberland and Westmoreland, 
Avho Avero obliged to fl}^ to Scotland. At tho beginning 
of the ncAv year (1570) tho Ecgent Murray aa'os assassinated 
by James Hamiltmi of BothAA-ellhaugh. The Catholic lords, 
who regained poAver for a short-time in Scotland, called on 
Elizabeth to restore their queen ; and her refusal Avas fol- 
lowed by an indecish-’e war upon the border. 

Other events make tins noAV j'car (1570) a memorable 
epoch in our histoiy. The cautious policy of Elizabeth to- 
Avards France and Spain had secured peace for her fin-st ten 
years (1 558-15G8). But these, her “halcyon days,” Avero fol- 
loAA'ed by tho twenty years’ conflict, partly of Avar, but still 
more of constant plots against her life, AA-hich came to its 
great crisis in the attempted invasion by the Annada. 
The storm gathered in the noighboui-ing country of the 
Ketherlands, AA’-hich had long been connected Avith England 
by commerce, and was now united AAuth her in the decisive 
trial of the fate of Protestantism. 

The reformed religion had been early embraced by tho 
wealthy and industrious citizens of the Dutch and Flemish 
tovTis, and the djung injunction of Charles V. had left to 
his AAulling son the AA-ork of extirpating heresy. In 15G6, 
the hethei lands reA'olted against theii* cruel persecutors. 
Philip H. noAA’’ passed a formal sentence of death upon the 
whole people, and entrusted its execution to the Duke 01.' 
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Alva (June, 1567). No less than 1800 persons were put 
to death during the. first three months of Alva’s rule. 
But William of Nassau, Prince of Orange, and Stadholder 
of the province of Holland,* gathered a force and began 
the long war of independence. This hero, aiid head of a 
family of heroes in the cause of liberty, was called Wil- 
liam THE Silent, from his power of keeping his own 
counsel. He was born in 1533 ; and the Emperor Charles Y. 
had leaned upon his shoulder at the ceremony of handing 
over the Netherlands to the son, from whom that young- 
man was destined to wi-est a large part of those provinces. 

The fugitives from the persecution in the Netherlands 
had roused popular sympathy with their cause in England, 
and the country ivas soon drawn into hostilities, without 
a state of declared war. The adventurous mariners of 
England had already begun those voyages, to share the 
slave-trade and treasures of the New World and the African 
coast, which passed into a system of preying on Spanish 
commerce. On the other hand, Philip was constantly 
fomenting conspiiracies in England, and for twenty years 
Elizabeth was surrounded by a net of Spanish intrigue, 
while France was busy in attempts to gain Scotland. 

The zeal of Pojie Pius Y. took a more decided course. 
Finding that the loyalty, which has always been a noble 
character of the English Catholics, had kept them back 
from the late revolt, he issued his famous 'Bull of Bxcom- 
munication against Elizabeth, absolving her subjects from 
their allegiance (1570). On this provocation, the English 
Parliament in the following year enacted new laws against 
the Catholics. They made it treason to call the queen a 
heretic or usurper, or to bring in bulls from 'Pome ■, and 
in 1572 neW measures were passed, aimed especially 
against attempts to rescue Mary Stewart, A conspiracy 
for this purpose brought the Duke, of Norfolk to the block. 

The same year forms a memorable epoch of the religious 

* The country caliled the Netherlands (j.6. Lowlands), and now forming 
the kingdoms of Holland and Belgium, consisted of a number of provinces, 
each having its own iiidependenl local government. (See p. 159.) 
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conflicts in France. Tlio queen mother, Catherine do’ 
Medici, planned ^^dtli the Guises the extirpation of the 
Protestants hy the 'Massacre of Si. Bartholomew's .Bay in 
Paris, and induced her son, Charles IX., to taPo part in that 
crime, unparalleled for its union of treachery and cruelty 
(1 572). Gregory XIII., wPo had just sueceeded to the papal 
cro^^^l, offered a public thaulcsghnng for the deed under the 
dome of St. Peter’s ; but no greater blow could have been 
given to the Catholic cause in England. 

For seven j’cars there is little to record in tlio doinestic 
history of Britain. The iiTcgular adventures of the 
daring mariners to the “ Spanish Main” trained our sailors 
for the great coming conflict. In 1577, Fraiwts Brahe 
sailed on the voyage in whicb the world was circumnavi- 
gated for the first time, and lie ivas knighted b}’’ Elizabeth 
on his return (1580). 

In the •Netherlands, the Prince of Parma, grandson of 
Charles V., put down the rebellion in the soutliern, or 
Belgian, provinces j whereupon the seven northern pro- 
^■inces solemnly renounced the sovereignty of Philip, and 
proclaimed their independence by the title of “ The United 
Provinces of the Netherlands ” (1581). The Protestant 
state thus formed is commonly called Holland, from the 
chief of the Seven Pro'\dnces. The southern provinces, 
which were forced back into Catholicism, were called the 
Spani.sh or Austrian Netherlands. The distinction thus 
created sur-vdves to the present day in the Protestant 
Idngdom of Holland and the Catholic kingdom of Belgium. 

Both the Idngdoms of Great Britain were now cntei’in"' 

^ • O 

on a new crisis, and theif history becomes more closely 
connected. In Scotland, James was declared of aare. 
though he was only in his twelfth year. The boy-king 
already showed that fondness for favourites which possessed 
him all his life long ; and his fii'st favourites brought him 
over to the interests of France. The Pegent Earl of 
Morton was accused of a part im Darnley’s murder : and, 
after a mockery of trial, he was sentenced to a fate not un- 
deserved for other acts of tjwanny. Morton was beheaded 
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by an instnimeut called the Maiden (resembling the modem 
guillotine), -svliicb be had himself brought into Scotland 
from Halifax in Yorhshire (1581). With him fell the 
influence of England in Scotland, and Elizabeth foi' a long 
time pursued the policy of rising the claims of Mary and 
James as a check upon each other. 

It Tvas at this time also that the throne of Elizabeth, and 
even her life, was attacked bj’’ the seminary priests from 
abroad, who hulced about in hiding-places contrived in- the 
thick walls and behind the chimneys of the houses of the 
Catholic gently. In 1577 the Council began to put these 
emissaries to death under the penal Acts. This is not the 
j)lace to discuss the conduct either of the zealots or 
the Government. It must bo remembered, on the one 
hand, that none wore executed simply as Homan Catholics, 
but those onl}’- who were adjudged traitors ; but, on the other 
liand, the law had made the mere denial of the queen’s 
supremacy to be treason. 

In 1580, a new and terrible power was brought into 
play. The zealous Allen (see p. 153) persuaded Pope Gre- 
gory XIII, to send a mission of Jesuits to England, led 
by two Englishmen who had been Protestants, Edmund 
Campian and Robert Parsons. Their avowed object was 
the conversion of the country, but their instmetions were 
dravm in the sjurit of the Bull of Pius V. The Parlia- 
ment of 1581 met this movement by new penal laws 
against Catholic worship and education ; and they made it 
treason to reconcile any person to the Church of Pome. 
Campian was arrested, and, after severe torture, was exe- 
cuted as a traitor, suffering with the courage of a high- 
minded enthusiast. Parsons, whose character was far less 
pure, escaped, to continue the contest by his witings till 
the reign of James I. Many other Jesuits and seminary 
priests wore executed ; and conspiracies were discovered for 
the invasion of England from Spain, France, and Scotland. 

A new Act was, therefore, passed “ for 'the surety of the 
queen’s most royal person, and the continuance of the realm 
in peace.” This Act legalized an Assoeiation, the members 
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of wliicli had hound themsclve.s to avengo to tho dcatli 
anj- attempt on the queen’s life, and to exclude from the 
throne whosoever ' should authorize, or design to jn'oCt 
hj’-, any such attempt; words which plainl^”^ pointed at 
Mary Stewart. Another Act ordered all Jesuits and semi- 
nary priests to leave the kingdom on pain of treason, and 
all students in foreign seminaries to return home. 

At the same time new dangers threatened from tho Con- 
tinent. In the Netherlands, tho great port and fortress 
of Antwerp (tho host place for pi-eparing an expediiion 
against England) was on the point of surrendering to 
the Prince of Parma. Not till too late to save it, did Eliza- 
beth consent to send a small arm}’- to tiie Netherlands ; and 
Antwerp fell on the 17th of August, 1585. The Earl of 
Leicester, who was sent to take tho command in the Netlior- 
lands, accepted tho sovereignty of tho United Provinces in 
the name of Elizabeth ; but she -vvas enraged at being tlms 
committed to hostilitj’- vdth Philip. Shortl}’- aftemvartls 
Sir- Erancis Drake returned from a successful expedition 
against tho coasts of Spain and tho West Indies, As if to 
bring all these elements of war to a point, the iiew Pope, 
Sixtus Yj, was induced by AUen to call on Pliilip to put 
the Bull of Pius V. into execution. In Franco the exti-eme 
Catholic party, called the. League, were planning for ’ the 
Duke of Guise to invade England through Scotland. But 
Philip would only act on the condition of having tho 
succession to England’s ciwra for himself. This state of 
suspense was ended by a stroke which brought on tlie 
great crisis of England’s danger and glory under Elizabeth. 

In 1586, the intercepted letters of Mary Stewart re- 
veMed a plot for the murder- of Elizabeth and her chief 
ministers, and for the invasion of England by the Prince 
of Parma. The plot is called Babington's Conspiracy, from 
the name of a young English gentleman, who was one 
of its chief promoters, and who confessed his guilt with 
the frankness of a defeated enthusiast. Babington and 
thirteen other conspirators were executed at Tj^burn. The 
intercepted letters, if genuine, proyed Mary’s Imowledge 
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and approval of tlie wliole plot, and a Commission -was 
appointed for lier trial at iFotlieringay Castle, in Northamp- 
tonsMre. Mary consented to appear, not to be tried as an 
accused criminal, but to bear and refute tbe charges made 
against her. She denied all Imowledge' of the plot, and 
declared vehemently and with tears, “ I would never make 
shipwreck of my soul by conspiring the destruction of my 
dearest sister.” Elizabeth recalled the Commissioners to 
Westminster ; and there they pronounced Mary guilty of 
compassing the queen’s death. The people received the 
publication of the sentence with illuminations and bon- 
fii-es. Parliament addressed the queen for the execution 
of the sentence ; but Elizabeth asked them to “ find some 
other wa3\” France remonstrated earnestly against the 
condemnation of her queen dowager, and James VI. 
pleaded, but far less warmly, for his mother’s life. The 
Protestant party had regained power in Scotland just a 
year before, and James had been bribed, with a pension 
and a present of hunting dogs, to make a close alliance with 
Elizabeth. He looked upon his mother as a rival; and 
Mary cursed her son, and made a will transferring, her 
claims to Philip II. 

At last Elizabeth signed the death-warrant on the 
1st of February, 1587; and Burleigh and the Council 
resolved to execute it before it could be recalled. _ On 
Wednesday, the 8th, Mary was beheaded in the hall of 
Fotheringay Castle, dying in stedfast adherence to the 
faith which she was importuned to change, and with 
the courage which had never failed her through all the 
trying scenes of her unhappy life. She was still only in 
the forty-fifth year of her age, but in the nineteenth of her 
captivity. Her body was afterwards laid in Heniy VII.’s 
Chapel at Westminster by her son, who reared gorgeous 
monuments both to his mother and her destroyer on the 
opposite sides of the saiqe chapel. Elizabeth received the 
news of Mary’s death with a burst of grief and indignation. 
She protested to France and Scotland that she had never 
intended the execution ; g,nd a scapegoat was made of her 
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secretaiy Davison, who was fined 10,0007. and imprisoned 
by the Star^ Chamber. The interest of James, and the 
occupation of King Henry HI. with the League of the 
Guises against him, did more to pacify their anger tban 
all Elizabeth’s protestations. 

With Philip of Spain the case was different. The same 
stroke had opened the way for his o^vn claim to the 
English crown, and armed him with the vengeance of 
Catholic Christendom. Before relating his great attempt 
and signal failure, we must glance back to see the end of 
one of EKzabeth’s chief worthies in the Netherlands, The 
English army there had been kept almost useless through 
the queen’s indecision and parsimony, as well as through 
Leicester’s incapacity. At last an ill-planned attack on 
Zidyhen brought a severe blow on the English army, and 
on the country the irreparable loss of Sir Philip Sidxev. 

At the early age of thirty-two, Sidney had won the 
highest fame for bravery and’ virtue, grace and letters ; 
and his end was worthy of his life. As he was borne to 
the rear, mortally wounded and thirsty with loss of blood, 
he called for di-inlc ; but, in the act of putting it to his 
mouth, he saw a poor wounded soldier carried along, who 
cast a ghastly look of longing at the bottle. “ Thy neces- 
sity,” said Sidney, “ is yet greater than mine,” as he gave 
up the water to the poor man. His last words to his sor- 
rowing comrades were : “ Love my memory ; cherish my 
friends. Above all, govern your ^vill and affections by the 
will and, word of your Creator ; in me beholding the end 
of this world and all her vanities.” He died the next day 
(September 23, 1586). 

The winter was spent abroad in preparation and ex- 
pectation for the attempt of Philip to add Britain to 
his dominions, and to crush the Protestant religion both 
in England and the Netherlands. Pope Sixtus V. re- 
newed the excommunication of Elizabeth; he appointed 
Allen Cardinal and Archbishop of Canterbury, to ^ilay the 
part of Pole again ; and he summoned adventurers from 
every part of Europe to the holy enterprise. A fleet, called, 
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witli a j)ride 'wL'icli its fate turned into irony, tlie Invincible 
ApvMADA, vras collected in tlie ports of Spain and Portugal ; 
for Portugal liad been conquered by Philip.- Its chief 
object was to sweep the Channel and the Straits, while 
the forces of Parma crossed from the Netherlands to 
England. But the Armada also carried -above 20,000 
soldiers, including many volunteers of the best blood 
of Spain, with refugees from England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. Besides these, there were bands of Jesuits, semi- 
nary priests, and Inquisitors. The troops were embarked 
in sixty-five sailing vessels, called galleons, built of immense 
strength, and with lofty towers at the forecastle and 
poop. There were eight large long ships of war, propelled 
by oars ; four of them Portuguese galleys, and four still 
larger Italian galleasses. The latter carried each fifty 
guns, were rowed by 300 slaves, and were decorated like 
palaces. To these were added a crowd of smaller vessels. 

The preparations had been continued for three years, 
while Elizabeth was intent on preserving peace. With 
only her half-consent, Drake — the Nelson of that age — 
had attacked the harbours of Cadiz and Corunna, and, in 
his ovm words, “singed the king of Spain’s beard.” 
Besides a vast destruction of stores and transports, he 
taught his sailors by experience that “ the Spaniards were 
but sons of mortal men, for the most part enemies of the ■ 
truth, upholders of Dagon’s image, which had fallen 
before the ark.” It was only the queen’s positive com- 
mand, that -prevented Drake from attacking the main 
body of the Armada in the Tagus (April-Jul3>-, 1587). 

It was not till the autumn — the very time fii’st fixed by 
Philip for the invasion — that serious preparations were 
begun in England against the attack expected next year. 
All the efforts made by the nobility and gentry, with 
scarcely a distinction between Protestant and Catholic, 
only gathered the militia to their posts in time to celebrate 
the victory won upon the sea. There was* then, as in all 
ages, England’s true defence; and it was directed by 
the caj)tains who had carried the flag of Elizabeth round 
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tlae world, battling with Spain in the tropics, or with ice 
in the Arctic seas. The fact, that the Lord High Admiral 
— Charles Howard, Lord Eflingham — was a CalhoUc, pi-ove.s 
the confidence that existed between Elizabetifs govern- 
ment and the loj'al Catholic gentry of England. The 
Vice-Admiral was Sir Francis Drake: the Rear-Admiral, 
rough old John Hawkins. The largest ship, the Triimph, 
of only 1100 tons, was commanded by the Arctic navigator, 
Martin Frobisher. The whole number of (Riccn’.s shi 2 ).s 
was only 34, vdth 837 guns and 0720 seamen. Tim mer- 
chant-ships, privateers, and those fitted out by some of 
the captains at their omr cost, raised the total to 197 
vessels. Their tonnage was but half that of the Spaniards ; 
but the number of seamen (nearly 16,000) was just double ; 
and these were fighting men as weU as sailors, trained to 
the rapid movements, bj’- which the light English vessels 
danced round their cumbrous enemies. 

The Armada, blessed by the. Pope, left Lisbon in ]\Ia 3 % 
1588, under the command of the highly noble Duke of 
Medina Sidonia, in jolace of Philijfs best Admiral, who died 
when most wanted. It was scattered by a storm, but was 
gathered at Corunna, and sailed again on the 13th of Julj'. 
On the I9tii, the Aimada was seen entering the Channel 
with a fair wind, sj)reading over a width of eight miles, in 
the shaim of a crescent moon with the horas throwri back. 

The English fleet, sailing out of Pljnnouth, gained what 
sailors call the “weather-gage”* in the enemy’s rear during 
the night- of the 20th ; so that their lighter shijis could 
attack or bear off at their will. Next morning, Sunday, the 
21st, Lord Howard began the fight, his best shijos sailing 
along the enemy’s rear, and firing rajDidly into the Spanish ' 
galleons as they passed each. On the 25th, there was a closer 
engagement off the Isle of Wight ; and on Saturday, the 
27th, the Armada cast anchor in Calais roads, to wait for the 
Duke of Parma, who dared not put to sea while the English 
fleet was unbroken. A shoal covered the Armada from 
attack ; and the English had onlj’" powder left for one day. 

This' phi'ase — essential for the understanding of sea-fights — signifies 
the getting to windward of an enemy’s fleet. 
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Sunday, tlie 28th, passed in quiet; and the night found 
the Spaniards secure, and sleeping after theii- hard weelc. 
But, at midnight, they were roused hy eight fire-ships 
drifting down upon theii- anchoredwessels. They had long 
since confessed their fear of “ the English fii-eworks.” In 
n-ild alarm they slipped their cables, and were 'driven hy 
the wind past -the Elemish coast which they were to have 
covered, past the mouth of the Thames which they were 
to have commanded, on, and stiU on, into the German 
Ocean, to seek a return round the north of Britain and the 
storm-beaten shores of Ireland. Drake and Howard pnr- 
sued as far as the Eirth of Eorth, returning in face of 
the storm, which prevented Parma from even attempt- 
ing to cross, and which completed the destruction of the 
Armada. Medina Sidonia 'regained Corunna in October 
with fifty-two shattered ships, theii- brews and soldiers 
djdng with pestilence. Philip coolly rn-ote orders, from 
his new palace of the Escurial* to build a new Armada. 

Queen Elizabeth had been constantly present, in spirit 
with the fleet, and in person with the army, which was 
slowly gathered to protect London. To the former she sent 
the prayer which was read in all the ships on the decisive 
Sunday ; among the latter she constantly appeared in the 
camp at Tilbury on the Thames. In the Tower of Lon- 
don we still see her effigy, arrayed as when she rode 
through the lines, with Leicester at her bridle-rein, speak- 
ing words of confidence to men whose lojmlty she had 
been told to distrust, and telling them how she was 
“ resolved, in the midst and heat of the battle, to live or 
die amongst you all ; to lay dorni for my God and for my 
kingdom and for my people, my honour and my blood 
even in the dust. I know,” she added, “ I have the body 
but of a weak and feeble woman, but I have the hea-rt and 
stomach of a King, and of a King of England too.” 

On Sunday, the 24th of November, Elizabeth went in 
state to St. Paul’s to join in the thanksgiving to God, offered 

This famous pal.ice, monasieiy, and library, near lladriJ, was built by 
Philip 11. in the form of a gi-idiron in honour of St. liawrencc. It was 
finished in 158G, and was partly burnt down in October, 1872. 
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on that clay in cveiy English church, “for His gracious 
favour extended towards ns in onr deliverance and defence, 
in the wonderful overthroAv and destruction showed ly Bjs 
anighty hand on our malicious oneinics the Spaniards, wlio 
had thought to iuA^ade and malcc conquest of the realm.” 

Nor was England saved from Si)ain alone. The Guise 
family in France had long heen plotting hoth with 
James VI. and Philip II.; and the Duke of Guise had 
recovered power only just too late to take part in the 
great invasion. Before the end of the year, the Dtiko 
was treachcrousl}' assassinated ly King Hemy III., who 
w'as lolled in his turn ly the Ibrife of a fanatic monk 
(August, 1589). The croAvn of Franco devolved on the 
IPrOtestant Hexry IV., the fii'st King of the House of 
JBourlon, who defeated the League in the great battle 
of Ivnj (March, 1590). Elizabeth aided him in the war, 
wliich was at last ended by Heniy’s consent to profess 
the Homan Catholic faith. But ho established religious 
toleration in France ly the famoiis Edict of Hanies (April 
15th, 1598). 

The destruction of the Armada saved the Protestant 
Netherlands, as well as England. The Spaniards were 
driven out of the United Provinces two y'ears later ; but 
the indeioendcnce of the Provinces was not recognized till 

1609. "We shall soon see what important relations the 
Dutch Eepublic had with England. 

The war with Spain wms continued chiefl}’’ by those 
expeditions against her American possessions, which paved 
the way for the colonizing enterprises of England. The 
first step in that work (though it proved unsuccessful) 
had been taken by Sir Walter Ealeigii, in the settlement 
which he named Virginia, after the queen.* Attacks were 
also made on the coasts of Spain, and aid was given 
to Henry IV. of France in recovering the places held by 
Philip in Brittany. The recapture of Brest cost the life of 
Sir Martin Frobisher (1594) ; and next year Sir Francis 

The colony of Yirginia was founded anew under James I. in 1606 .and 

1610. 
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Drake and Sir John Hawkins died miserablj’ in tke West 
Indies. Philip never gave up the idea of renewing the 
invasion ; and his preparations led to a united English 
and Dutch expedition against Cadiz (1596). The city was 
taken, and the Spanish fleet burnt, by Egbert Detoreux, 
Earl of Essex, who had succeeded Leicester in the favour 
of Elizabeth. But the Earl’s desire to hold the place was 
overiTiled by his council of war, and hence began a bitter 
feud between Essex and Sir Walter Ealeigh. 

Their rivalry was let loose by the death of Lord Bur- 
leigh (1598). His second son. Sir Egbert Cecil, who now 
became EKzabeth’s chief councillor, sided ndth Ealeigh 
against Essex; and the young Earl’s imperious temper 
hurried him into personal quarrels with his mistress. 

Ireland had been the chosen vantage-ground of the 
Popish and Spanish intrigues against Elizabeth ; but the 
details are too intricate to pursue here. The island had 
been for five j’-ears in open rebellion under Hugh O’HeiU, 
Earl of Tyrone, when Essex, after a violent quarrel vdth 
the queen, was sent over as Lord-Heutenant (March, 1599). 
Six mouths later, Essex left his post, to excuse his ill- 
success, and rushed unbidden into the queen’s presence. 
He was soon afterwards banished from the court ; and he 
formed a plot to overthrow his rivals, to which his omi 
folly gave the air of treason. After a futile attempt to 
rouse the citizens of London to arms, Essex was condemned 
by his Peers for treason, and he was beheaded in the 
Tower at the age of tliirty-four (1601). 

In the same year Elizabeth met her last Parliament, 
which passed the 'First Act for the Belief of the Poor. Its 
object was to provide work or food for every destitute per- 
son. This session is also memorable for the Queen’s declara- 
tion of her resolution to amend the abuses of ^patents and 
monopolies, which enilched court favourites by the exclusive 
right of manufacturing and trading in certain articles. The 
imperious daughter of Henry had often addressed her Parlia- 
ments in the tone of a despot, rated them soundly for 
not compljdng with her wishes, and punished members 
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iiuprisonmcnt. But tlic free Englisli spirit liatl ever 
stronger and stronger ; and Elir.aljeth shoved that 
great saving virtue of tlie Tudors— the hnoving hov and 
vhen to give vay. The parting vords in vhicli sho an- 
SAvered the thanlvs of rarlianieut for this concession, may 
fitly sum up the story of her reign “ Though you liave 
had, and may have, many princes more mighty and vise"; 
sitting in this scat, yet you never have had, or shall have, 
any that vdll he more careful and loAung.” 

Elizaheth reached the last year of her three-score and 
ten in a state of hodily exhaustion, vhich clouded her last 
months vdth despondency. Sho died at Richmond on the 
24th of March, 1603, and vas huried in the Chapel of 
Henrj’ YII. at Westminster (April 28). 

The reign of Queen Elizaheth ended almost exactly 
vith the Sixteenth Century, the age which completed the 
passage ft om the medieval to the modern state of Europe. 
In England, above aU other states, firm govenimcnt had 
been established, after a century of disputed succession and 
ci-ril wars. The gi-eat contest of the Reformation had 
been fought out; and that of constitutional freedom, 
Avhich Avas to occupy the next centiu-y, had fairly hegun. 
But first, the croAA'ii and people had Avon the common 
Auctory of ciAul and religious liberty against the threatened 
universal despotism of Sj)ain and Rome. England had 
established her supremacy upon the sea, and sxu’ead her 
commerce OA^er the AA^orld. 

The might}" impulses of mind,’ AAdiich had done all this,, 
produced the still nobler fruit of a Literature which has 
noA"er been surpassed. In poetry, Surrey, Wyatt, Spenser, 
and a host of lesser writers, had already been eclipsed by 
SiiAKSPERE; and prose had reached its perfection in .the 
Avorlcs of More and Ascham, under Henry and EdAA’-ard; 
and of Hooker, Sidney, Spenser, Raleigh, and many more, 
under Elizabeth. Eor Augour, both of thought and lan- 
guage, the Age of Elizaheth forms the true climax of English 
Literature. 
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Chap. XXYI. — The House of Stewaut. 


James I. Stewapt. 

From March 24, 1603, to March 27, 1625, 

Born, June 19, 1566. Beigned, in Scotland, 58 years; in England, 
22 years. Age, 59. 

Elizabeth died at three o’clock in the morning, and before 
ten o’clock James VI. of Scotland was proclaimed at Wliite- 
hall as James I. King of England, France, and Ireland. He 
afterwards assumed the title of “ King of Great Britain.” 

The family of Henry VIII. having ended with EUza- 
heth, James, as the gi-eat-gi-andson of Margaret Tudor, 
the elder daughter of Henry VH., was regarded by 
common consent as the rightful heir. The principle of 
hereditary right, which was thus acknowledged, agreed 
with the great object of uniting the two British crowns. 
Sir Eohert Cecil and the Council had prepared for the 
quiet accession of the Scotch king. A messenger' rode 
in thi-eo days to Edinhru-gh, carrying to James a ring 
which had been taken from the queen’s finger as soon as 
she died.* 

James turned his face to England as “the land of 
liromise ” — such was his OAvn expression to the followers 
on whom ho loved to bestow its riches — and he left his 
native land without regret. He was now in -the thirty- 
seventh year of his age, and the thirty-sixth of liis reign 
over Scotland. His life had been passed amidst storms 
and troubles, from which he had gained little honour or 
true wisdom. Good natural abilities and early training 
had made him precociously learned; but he was full of 
conceit of his o'wn wisdom. At the age of sixteen, he was 
described by a keen observer as “ an old young man.” He 

* Carey left Richmond on Thursday morning, and reached Holyrood on 
Saturday night (March 26) ; the messenger of the Council not arriving till 
the following Tuesday. Such speed was jjossible just because the journey 
was performed on horseback, through an open country, where the rider 
need not keep to the miry roads of that age. 
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Tvac -vvcnk in Ijody, ungainly and rongh. in liis gestures 
and* juanncrs. slovenly in dress, sli}* from early and long' 
seclusion, aiid so liniid, tliat lie sLranlc from tlic very 
sight of a naked s-svord. Ilis only manly tasi.c ■svas a 
passio3i for hunting. Music, dancing, tlic gallant dis- 
conrsc and light graces of a court, vrcro liis aversion. 
IVith great capacity- for work, when he chose to c.vcrt 
himself, he was naturally indolent, and given to waste 
his powers on trifles and his health in coarse and vieious 
pleasures. His high oi^inion of himself, and liis appetite 
for flattery, made him the tool of favourites all his 
days. 

James held the doctrine of the “ di^dne right of Icings ” — 
a doctrine which had hecn unknomi till latcty to the freo 
states of Europe, and least of all known to England. 
Through all his intrigues with France, James had Icept 
firm to the Protestant faith ; hut he had hecn alienated 
from the Presliyterian Kirk hy his conflicts with its mini- 
sters ; and he hoped to extend his ecclesiastical supreiuacy 
from England over Scotland. 

James had heen inamed, in 1590, to th,e Princess Anku 
of Denmark ; and liis family of two sons and a daughter 
seemed to secure a cpiiet continuanco of the succession. 
The sons were Hkxhy, horn in 1693, and Ciiaulks, horn at 
Dunfennlinc, Novomher 19, 1600. The daughter, Eliza- 
heth (honi 1596), hecame, hy her mari-iagc with Fi'eclerick, 
the Elector Palatine (1612), the ancestress of the House 
of Hanover and of Queen Victoria. 

James spent thirty days on the journey from Hotyrood 
to London, confening an immense numher of Iniighthoods 
on the gentlemen who met and entertained him. He was 
crowned at Westminster, with Queen Anne, on the 25th 
of J unc. Sir Kohert Cecil was confirmed in the jjost of 
chief minister j t and he arrested Sii- Walter Ealeigh, with 

* The title of Elector iv-as homo hy the seven German Princes hy whom 
the Emperor was elected. The JPalatinatc lay on the Eliino ; its name 
appears frequently in the history of this reign. 

f He was made Earl of Salisbury in,lC 05 . 
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tlie Lords Cobham and Grey, besides others, on a charge 
of treason. Two plots were said to have- been discovered, 
the Main and the Bye, that is, the chief and secondary 
plots. The “ Bye was a conspiracy of Catholic priests, to 
seize the king’s person. The alleged object of the “ Main ” 
was to place the T.ady Arabella Stewart on the thi-one, 
with aid from Spain. 

This nnhappy lady, who was now twenty-eight years 
old, was the first cousin of King James, being the daughter 
of Charles Stewai-t, Duke of Lennox, Damley’s younger 
brother. She was brought up under the jealous eye of 
Elizabeth, and became the object of James’s implacable 
enmity t She died insane, after twelve years’ imprison- 
ment in the Tower (1615). The alleged ifiot on her 
behalf is only interesting as bearing on the fate of Sir 
Walter Ealeigh, After a trial, in which the great la-wyer. 
Sir Edward Coke, as Attorney-General, disgraced himself 
by the rudest unfairness, Ealeigh was found guilty. His 
execution was suspended ; and he spent thirteen years in 
the Tower, calmly pursuing those studies, of which the 
fruit remains in his “ History of the World.” 

All parties looked anxiously for the king’s declaration 
of his policy in religion. The Catholics had still hopes of 
Mary Stewart’s son : the Puritans had received promises, 
made by James to smooth his way to the throne. Early 
in the new year, James himself presided over the “ Hamp-fcon 
Court Conferences” between the Bishops and the most 
learned Puritan divines, with a view to a settlement of the 
points in dispute between them; and he showed the 
Puritans how thoroughly he disliked them (January, 1604). 
The one great fruit of this Conference was the “ Authorized 
Version” of the Scriptures, which was completed in 1611 
A.S for the Catholics, a proclamation ordered all Jesuits and 
seminary priests to quit the realm. 

In March, 1604, James met his Birst Parliament with a 
declaration of his attachment to the Church of England, 
his opposition to the Puritans, and his doubts as to the 
loyalty of the CathoEcs. His title was confirmed, and 
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diitios of iTiiiiingcuiid ponDtlngc Avere gTaiiiod for ]iis life," 
The- i)eual statutes against Catholics u'crc rcucAvcd. and 
Kiiclicmft -was declared felony. This first .session did not 
pass '5^'ithout a protest from the Commons against the claim 
of James to an anthoj-ity ahovo that of “ -vvomeii ” (for .so 
ho dared now to glance at Elizahoth), and of “fjimple 
kings’’ (such, fonsooth, as Alfred, the Henries, and the 
Ed-\vards!) In their ‘•Apologj’- made to the King touch- 
ing their Privileges,” the Commons declared that tliey hold 
those privileges of rigJii, and not of (jrncc. I'hc foreign 
jialicy ot the nev.* king, ■who took for his motto, “Plcssed 
are the Peacemakers,” -n-as sliomi hj" his desertion of the 
Euteh, when he 3uado peace -outh Spain and Austria (1G04), 
The decisive deelarations of King and Parliament against 
the Catholics led a few fanatics to conspim the destruction 
of both. in the famous Gu.n'poavder Plot. But this very 
lilot gave indirectly the strongest proof of the loj-alty of the 
English Catholics in general ; and Pai’liamcnt has of late 
well decided that there is “ good reason ” why gunpowder 
treason .should cease to he rememhered against citizens who 
have an equal stake in our common country. The disloyal 
fanatics were chiefly new converts to Popery. Such -^vere 
Pohert Cateshy, the contriver of the plot, and one of his 
first associates, John Wright; the other, Thomas Winter, 
belonged to an old Catholic family. It Avas Cate.sby who 
conti-ived the iflan for blowing up the King and Parlia- 
ment in the very house where the}’’ niade laws against his 
faith. In the confusion that must follow, he hoped for a 
rising of the Catholics, and for helj) from Spain and the 
refugees abroad. A daring agent was found in Guido or 
Guy Eawkes, a native of York, and a convert to Popery, 
who had been trained as a soldier in the cruel school of 
the Spanish army in the Netherlands. These four were- 
joined by Thomas Percy, of the noble house of Northumber- 
land; and the five sealed their oath of secrecy by taking 
the sacrament from the hands of Henry Garnett, the head 

Cnstoms duties on every tun of Tvine, and every pound of i^oods, im- 
ported into England, liad 'been granted ns enrly as the reign of Edwiu-d HI. 
Tiiose taxes hecome of great importance in the next reign. 
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of tliG J esnits in England. Many others -n'ero aftei-nAards 
taken into the plot ; hiit increased nnmhers multiplied the 
chances of betrayal. 

As earlj’- as May, 1604, the conspirators took a house 
next to the House of Lords at Westminster, intending .to 
dig through the -wall to the vaults beneath the place of 
meeting, and there to laj-- their po-wder. Some time later, 
they hired a coal-cellar directly under the House of Lords, 
brought in theii’ barrels of j)owder, and covered them -with 
faggots and coals, so as to look like a store of winter 
fuel. Eawkes visited the Netherlands, to gather a band of 
adventurers like himself ; and wamings of his proceedings 
there were sent both by Spain and Erance to the govern- 
ment of England. But Cecil had a full knowledge of the' 
plot from Erancis Tresham, one of the conspirators ; and 
the vdly secretary resolved to give the king the credit of 
making the discovery bj' his own wit. 

Parliament was to meet on the 5th of November, 1605. 
On the 26th of October, Lord Mounteagle, a Catholic peer, 
and brother-in-law of^ Tresham, r.eceived a mysterious 
warning to absent himself; for, said the letter, “ i 'saye 
they shall receyve a terrible blow this pariea- 
ment, & yet they shall not seie who hurts them.” 
When the letter was laid before the king, he d.eclarcd 
that these words pointed to a “ blowing up by powder ; ” 
and this wonderful discovery was comjjared by James and 
his flatterers to the Judgment of Solomon. 

On Monday, the 4th of November, the vaults were 
searched ; and there was “ a very tall and desperate fellow ” 
standing by a heap of coals and wood, which, he said, 
belonged to Mr. Percy. Slow matches and touchwood 
were found upon him, and a dark lantern was burning in 
the cellar. This man, who j)roved to be Guy Eawkes, was 
brought before the king, to whom he boldly avowed the 
purpose of killing him, as an excommunicated heretic. 
Eawkes refused to betray his accomplices, till a full con- 
fession was extracted from him by the rack.* 

* Tlie signsitiii’c of Fawkes {o his confessions, before and after torture, 
still hears clear ericlence 'of the ellect of the rack upon him. 
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On the aiTcst of Fa-wlces, the conspirators in London 
fiC'd to their accomplices, Avho had gathered in arms under 
Sir Everard Digh}’ in Wai-^clcshire, ■until the design of 
seizing and pii'oclaiming the Princess Elizaheth. Tliey 
fled to Holheach Honso, in Worcestershire : where Cate.shy, 
Pcrc}^, and the two Wrights, found the death they souglit 
from the Idng’s force. Tresham died in the Tower: the 
rest were tried and executed on the 30th and 31st of 
January, 160G. Garnett, who defended himself ably, on 
the gi’ound that ho only laiew of the plot under the seal of 
confession, was executed in May. New penal laws were 
enacted against Catholics, both by the English and Scottish 
Parliaments ; and the latter passed a law for restoring 
Episcopacy in the Kii-k of Scotland. 

The same year is memorable for the beginning of the 
English -Colonies, which grew into the United States of 
Korih America. Colonists were sent to Ealeigh’s deserted 
settlement of Yibgixia, and its capital, Ja7ucs Toum, was 
founded in 1607. In 1610,. a charter was granted for the 
colonization of Neiufoimdland. Ten years later, the fii-st of 
the Inew Exgland Colonies was founded by a band of In- 
dependent Dissenters, who are reverenced by their cliildren 
as the “ Pilguim Eathers.” Having been di-iven to Holland 
by persecution, they hoped to be allowed to live in re- 
ligious freedom -under En^ish law on the other side 
of the Atlantic. They embarked at Delft in two small 
vessels, the “ Mayflower ” and “ Speedwell.” After long 
and trying adventures, they founded the tovTi of Eew 
Pljunouth, on Massachusetts Bay, on Christmas Day 
(1620). 

Meanwhile, on the nearer shore of the Atlantic, Ireland 
received a new body of Protestant English settlers. The 
forfeited estates of the late rebels, forming nearly the whole 
province of Ulster, were granted for the most part to the 
great trading Companies of London, who engaged to occupy 
them with Protestant settlers (1611). The name of London- 
derry retains the memory of this colonization. On the. 
plea of providing for the defence of the new settlements, 
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"but really to bring in money l>y fees, James created tlie 
new titled order, called JBaronets. 

In 1609 a new charter was granted to tlie Bast India 
Company, wMcH liad been foimded m 1600. In 1612 
tbeir first settlement was established at Surat; and in 
1616 an English ambassador was sent to the court of the 
Great Mogul, or Emperor of India, at Agra. 

Early in 1611, James dissolved his first Parliament, and 
another three years passed without one. Meanwhile the 
Icing lost his able minister P^'^'ert Gecil, Earl of Salisbury 
(Slay 24, 1612). His death removed all check on a per- 
nicious favourite, Egbert Oarr, who had been the king’s 
page in Scotland, and who was now created Earl of Somerset 
and Lord High Treasurer. In November of this year, 
the king’s eldest son, Henry, Prince of Wales, whose 
virtues had made him the hope of the nation and the 
enemy of Oarr, died with a suspicious suddenness. 

The court was a scene of debauchery and extravagance ; 
and the constant want of money forced James to caU his 
Second Parliament on the 6th of April, 1614, It replied to 
the king’s demand for a supply, by asking for the redress 
of grievances ; and was dissolved without passing a single 
Act, Hence it was nicknamed the Addled Parliament 
(June 7). James had recotu-se to a Benevolence,^' and one 
gentleman, Oliver St. John, was fined 6000Z. by the Star 
Chamber for refusing to pay the illegal demand. 

James was relieved of one favourite just when he had 
set his affections on another. In 1616, Somerset and his 
Countess, the divorced ATife of the Earl of Essex, were 
sentenced to death for haviog poisoned Sir Thomas 
Overbury, because he opposed their disgraceful mar- 
riage. The pardon and pension, which James granted 
to them, are supposed to have bought the concealment 
of a secret, which the king durst not have disclosed. 

Somerset’s successor in the king’s favour was George 
V iLLiERS, the handsome son of a knight of Leicestersmre, 
wJio kept his power over his weak master by a strange 

* The nature of this exaction has been explained on page 120. 
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mixture of courtly grace and insolent freedom. He Avas 
loaded AvitL. Avealtli and offices, and created in rapid sne- 
cossion Viscount Villiers, and Earl, Slarcpiis, and Dnlcc of 
BocKiXGiijUr. Ho Iiad tire art to make liimsclf agrccalde 
at once to tlie pleasnrc-loAnng Icing, and to liis graA’o son, 
CnAiiLES, AAdio liad keen created Prince of Wales after his 
krotlier’s death. About the .same time, the Chief Justice, 
Sir EdAA’ard Colce, AA’as disgraced for opposing the Icing’s 
illegal acts, and the gi’eat philosopher, Sia Fr.jijccis B.\cox, 
Avas .soon afterAA'ards made Lord Chancellor. 

James had noAA* so comp]etel 3 ’- changed the foreign 
lAolic}’ of England, as to arrange a match-betAvecn his son 
and a daughter of Philip III. of Spain. For the taAmiir 
of the Catholic Icing he sacrificed the life of the last 
Avorfhy of the age of Elizabeth. Sir "Walteu Ealeigii had 
obtained his release, after thii-teen years’ imprisonment, to 
search for a gold mine in Gniana, James being tempted 
1 ) 3 ’- the promise of a large share in the profit. ]3nt the 
Icing told the secret of the expedition to the Spanish 
ambassador, Gondomai’, and Ealeigh Avas foiled b 3 ’- a 
Siiani.sh force. His death Avas demanded b 3 '’ Gondomar, and 
he Avas beheaded under his old sentence (October 28, 1618). 
Before la 3 'ing liis head on the block, ho Icissea the axe 
and said, “ ’Tis a sharp medicine, but a sound cure for all 
diseases.” 

Eead 3 ’' as James was to make such a sacrifice to Spain, 
he AAns just as ready to desert his oaati son-in-laAA' and the 
Protestant cause in Eui’ope. The Protestants of Bohemia, 
drwen to revolt b 3 '' persecution, chose the Elector Pala- 
tine, Frederick, for their Icing. This “ vdnter king ” — 
as he AAms derisively called from the one season that he 
spent in feasting and skating at his now capital — AAns 
driA'en out by the decisive Bailie of Prague (November 8, 
1620). The Amice of Protestant England loudly demanded 
the defence of the Elector, to Avhose aid James had been 
forced to send the Aveak support of 4000 men. The king- 
tried to silence the outciy' by a proclamation, forbidding 
any of his subjects to taEc of State matters, foreign 

I 3 
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or clomestio. But tlie voice of tlie nation found utterance 
in tlie Third Parliament, Tvliicli -want of money forced James 
to call, -after an interval of seven years (January, 1621). 

Their first attack was on the Monopolies, which enriched 
the creatures of the court hy fraud and oppression, and 
which Elizabeth had consented to put down (see p. 168). 
One chief ofiender, Sir Giles Mompesson, was impeached, 
and the king sought favour with the Commons by banish- 
ing him for life. Loed Bacojt, as the chief responsible 
minister of the crown, was next impeached for the offence 
of talcing bribes in his office as a judge. He made a full 
confession of twenty-two acts of corruption, and he was 
sentenced to perpetual degradation from office, banishment 
from court, imprisonment, and an enonnous fine, which the 
Icing remitted. In that age, corruption on the judgment 
scat was all but universal ; and Lord Bacon’s ovra judgment 
on the sentence is the strongest proof of how much such 
an example was needed : — “ I was the justest judge tliat 
was in England these fifty years, but it was the justest 
censure in Parliament that was there these two hundred 
3 'ears.” Lord Bacon’s fall gave him leism-e for those great 
works in philosophy, which have made his name immortal. 

Parliament was adjouiaied on June 20, after the Commons 
had resolved unanimously to Bj)end their lives and fortunes 
in defence of their religion and the Palatinate. They re- 
assembled on the 20th of November, in a state of indig- 
nation at the cinel devastation of the Palatinate by the 
Imperialists and Spaniards, as well as at the imprisonment 
of one of their members during the recess. On the motion 
of Sir Edward Coke, the Commons adopted a “ Petition and 
Eemonstrance against the growth of Popery;” and they 
prayed for war against Spain in. defence of the Palatinate, 
and for the marriage of the Prince of Wales to a Protestant 
princess. 

James was the more incensed at all this, as he had 
ali-eady concluded a secret treaty for the Spanish marriage 
and the toleration of Popery. Before the petition was 
presented, he wi-ote to the Speaker, forbidding the House 
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to presume to meddle mth, any matter wliicli concerned 
his government or the mysteries of State! The House 
respectfully claimed lihertj’’ of speech as “ iJieir ancient and 
nndoiibted odglii,” and the king replied “ that their privi- 
leges vrere derived from the grace and permission of his 
ancestors and himself.” Upon this the House placed on 
record their himous Pbotestatiok — “ That the liberties, 
franchises, prhdleges and jurisdictions of Parliament are 
the ancient and xmdouTjtedhirthright of the subjects of England” 
(December 18, 1621). 

Next day the king sent for the journals of the House, 
and-tore out the resolution Avith liis own hand, and pro- 
rogued the Parliament, Avhich Avas soon afterAvards dis- 
soh'cd (February, 1622). The chief leaders of tho 
Commons, — Coke, John Pym, and others, — Avere impri- 
soned ; and tho Earl of Oxford Avas sent to tho ToAver on 
the charge of speaking against tho king. From this time 
may be dated an opposition to ‘tho Crowm in the Upper 
House, as Avell as in the LoAver. James raised money by a 
benevolence ; and ho shoAA'ed off liis oaati little Avit by de- 
claring that he Avould govern “ according to the good of 
the common-iveal, but not according to the common will,” 
His desertion of his daughter and son-in-laAv was croA\Tied 
by a disgrace in war, Avhen the little force sent to their 
aid surrendered at Mannheim (November, 1622). 

Philip IV. of Spain (AAho had succeeded his father in 
1621) had amused James with promises of the Elector’s 
restoration, while he delayed the marriage treatj’-, in order 
to obtain further and further concessions for the Catholic 
cause in England. All seemed at last arranged, AAhen 
Charles conceived the project of a joumej’' to Spain Avith 
Buckingham, to see his bride. TravelKng as John and 
Thomas Smith, they aiTh'-ed ak Madrid “to the wonderment 
of all the Avorld,” in March, 1623. But, in passing tlu’ough 
Paris, the Prince had been smitten Avith the charms of 
Henrietta Maria, sister of King Louis XIII. and daughter 
of Henry IV. Buckingham’s levity and insolence out- 
raged tho graA^'e court of Spain. The marriage Avas 
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brolren o£f; and Bnckiugliam advised the king to call a 
new Parliament' while the public satisfaction was at its 
height. 

This, the Fourth and last Parliament of James, readily 
voted 300,000Z. for the war with Spain, wliich was declared 
on the 10th of March, 162J. The Earl of Middlesex, Lord 
Treasurer, was impeached for bribery, and sentenced to a 
fine of 50,000Z . ; and an Act was passed, declaring mono- 
polies illegal. But when the Commons proceeded to at- 
tack one of the king’s chaj)lains. Dr. Eichard Montagu, for 
certain doctrines put forth in a sermon, the Parliament 
was suddenly prorogued(May 29) ; nor did they meet again. 
James was left to conduct with disgrace the war that had 
been forced on him. His unpopularity was crowned by 
a marriage treaty with Prance, which yielded more to the 
CathoEcs than had been granted to Spain. 

The warm affection, which was one of the best points of 
James’s character, was wounded by contemptuous treat- 
ment from his son as well as his favourite. After warning 
them (it is said) of the coming storm, which his own 
headstrong conceit had brewed, he died of ague at his 
hunting-seat of Theobalds, near Cheshunt, on the 27th of 
March, 1626. He was buried with the two queens whom 
he had succeeded, his mother and Elizabeth, in Henry 
VII.’s chapel at Westminster, but no monument was 
raised there to his memory. His own conceit had pro- 
nounced him the “ British Solomon ” ; but the wit of the 
great Duke of Sully had prepared for James a fitter epi- 
taph — “ The most leafbed fool in Christendom.” 

Besides the great mo^-f'-ments of colonization and foreign 
intercourse, much of tl % intellectual fruit of the JEliza- 
bethan age was reaped -rfi^ier the fii’st Stewart. Shakspere, 
dying in 1616, was succeeded by a band of dramatists, of 
avhom “Bare Ben Joe on” was the chief; and John 
Milton was born eight y°^rs before Shakspere died (1608) 
Besides the gueat glory c'‘^’®‘Pkancis Bacon, other writers of 
the highest merit advance d the studies of law, theology, 
and politics. The interr'ourse with Italy, which had 
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deeply affected tlio Tudoi* age, from Henry to Elizalictli, 
liad now a more decided influence on literature and art. 
Italian areliitecture was naturalized by Ijtigo Jones,- of 
whose grand design for the new palace of AYliitehall the 
Banqueting-House alone was executed, oavc to a 

wealthy merchant. Sir Hugh Myudelton, supported b}’' 
James himself, the fii-st attempt towards the supjfly of 
London with plenty of pure water, by the “ Hew 
Iiiver.” 




Chap. XXVII. — Charles I. Stewart. 

Vroji March 27, 1625, to January 30, 1649. 

Born, Xov. 19, 1600. Beigned, 24 year.s, Age, 4S. 

A GREAT change for the better came over the profligate 
English coui-t at the accession of Charles I. The young 
Idng was grave even to melancholy ; and it is siiid that an 
Italian sculiitor started at seeing the forecast of his mis- 
fortmies in his portrait. Charles had learnt too, well liis 
father’s high notions of prerogative, anj he deemed tlioir 
enforcement both a right and duty. He came to the throne 
under the evil influence of Buckingham ; and the j)rofligato 
favourite was succeeded by advisers, who were more dan- 
gerous because they were more earnest. Offence was given 
to the people by the king’s first step, that of marrying the 
Princess Henrietta Maria. The queen’ was conducted to 
England by Buckingham, with a train of Boman Catholic 
attendants and priests, whom Charles afterwards found it 
necessary to dismiss. 

The First Parliament of Charles resolved to begin the 
new reign by an "enquiry into old abuses. With this view, 
they granted the duties of iiinnage and poundage for a year- 
only, instead of for the king’s iife as in former reigns. 
They were exasperated agains't Buckingham, both by the 
ill-success ot xhe war with Spain, and by the discovery 
that English ships had been lent to Erance to act against 
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tlie Huguenots, as the French Protestants were called. 
This Parliament was dissolved within two months; and 
the Icing began at once to raise a loan by his own au- 
thority. 

In the elections for another Parliament, pains were 
taken to exclude the chief popular leaders. Tliis SeconcL 
Parliament met on the 6th of February, 1626. The Com- 
mons again refused to grant supplies, tiU grievances- should 
be redi’essed ; and they preferred articles of impeachment 
against Buclcingham. Charles sent the managers of the 
impeachment to the Tower ; but he was forced to set them 
free, as the House refused to do any business. Hew pro- 
ceedings against Buckingham were again cut short by a 
dissolution (June 15). 

The king proceeded to raise a general loan; and he ordered 
the duties of tunnage and poundage to be levied. Ships 
were demanded from the chief sea-ports ; and nien were 
pressed for seamen and soldiers. Martial law was jn’O- 
claimed, on the pretext of keeping these recruits in order'. 
Several gentlemen were imprisoned, and others were sent 
to serve in the fleet, for refusing to contribute to the loan ; 
and subservient judges declared the king’s authority suffi- 
cient to justify these acts. 

The fleet sent to sea by these means incui-red disgrace 
in the war with Spain ; and a new war was suddenly 
proclaimed against France in the behalf of the Huguenots. 
This change of policy was ascribed to personal motives on 
the part of Buclcingham, who led a fleet and army to the 
relief of La Boohelle, the last stronghold of the Hugue- 
nots, which was then besieged by Cardinal Eichelieu. The 
Duke landed at the Isle of Eh^, on the French coast ; but, 
.after losing two-thirds of his men, he rettu-ned home in 
disgrace (1627). 

The expenses of these wars forced the^king to call a Third 
Parliament (March 17, 1628). The members retuimed to 
the House of Commons were distinguished for -rank, 
wealth, and learning ; and among them were several who 
had been imprisoned for Infusing to contribute to the 
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general loan. Now also ilie Lords concurred fully in tlie 
great and decisive measures, wMcli the Commons proposed, 
for the redress of grievances. The two Houses joined in 
the ever memorable Petition of Eight, to which the king 
gave his reluctant assent (June 7, 1628). 

This “ Second .Great Charter of Liberties of the Enaiish 
People ” (as it has well been called) enumerated the grie- 
vances of forced loans and taxes imposed without consent 
of Parliament,- of arbitrary imprisonments ; -of the oppres- 
sive billeting of soldiers; and of martial law. Por all 
these redress was prayed, not as a new claim or favour, 
but as an ancient rights “ according to the laws and sta- 
•tutes of tliis realm.” The king caused the Petition to 
be pubbshod, not with the full assent which he had given 
by the words “ Let right be done as is desired,” but with 
the evasive answer by which he had first attempted to 
satisfy the Houses. “As for timnage and poundage” — 
said Charles in proroguing the Parliament — “ it is a thing 
I cannot want, and was never intended by yon to ask, and 
never meant b}’- me to grant ” (June 26). 

This prorogation stopped the proceedings against Buck- 
ingham for the third time ; and the Duke, went to Ports- 
mouth, to take command of another expedition for. the aid 
of La Eochelle. On the morning of the 23rd of August, 
Buckingham was passing through the hall of his house to 
his carriage, when a man stabbed him in the breast, and 
left the Icnife sticldng in the wound. Thus closed, at the 
early age of thirty-six, -the haughty favourite’s career of 
pleasure and ambition. The assassin proved to bo John 
Eelton, who had served as a lieutenant under Buckingham, 
but had retired from the army in resentment at seeing 
other officers promoted over his head. His moody temper 
had mixed up his private wrongs with the outcry against 
the Duke as a jj'ablic enemy ; and he gloried in having- 
travelled seventy miles to save his country. On his trial, 
Eelton pleaded guilty, and he died confessing his delusion. 

Ear more memorable than the deed itself, is the decision 
of the judges that the rack, to which Charles wished 
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Felton to be put, -was not allo-n'cd by tbe la-w of England. 
The borrid practice of torture bad only been introduced 
under tbe Tudors and StcAvarts. Meamvbile tbe Pro- 
testant cause in France bad fallen -witb tbe surrender of 
La Eocbclle (October 28).- 

Tbe knife of Felton bad perhaps saved Buckingbam 

from tbe scaffold, to Tvbicb bis successor in tbe Idnjr’s 
• ® 
councils now took tbe first step. Sir Thojias Wentworth, 

as member for Yorkshire -in several Parliaments, both of 

James and Charles, was one of tbe most eloquent leaders 

of tbe country party. But bis ambitious nature aspired 

to fill tbe place left open by Buckingham’s fall, and be 

accepted tbe oiler of a peerage. In December, 1628, 

be was created Baron, and, soon afterwards, Viscount 

Wentworth ; but be is best Icnovoi by tbe title which be 

bore only in tbe last year of bis life, as Earl of Strafford. 

In that same year bis old friend and comrade Pjtu fulfilled 

tbe grim warning which be now gave to tbe desei-ter — 

“ Though you leave us now, I will never leave you, wbUe 

your head is on your shouldersl' 

This haughty peer shared tbe councils and tbe fate of 
bis master with a prelate, who seemed made to be tbe 
instrument of despotism in tbe Church, like Strafford in 
the State. "NVilltjUI Laud, tbe son of a Berlcsbire clothier, 
was bom at Beading in 1573. While still only a student 
at Oxford, be was conspicuous for bis opposition to the 
Puritans. Having aided James in tbe restoration of Epi- 
scopacy in Scotland, Laud was made a Bishop ; and be was 
translated to tbe see of London in tbe month after tbe 
prorogation of Parliament (July, 1628). He held much of 
the power of the primacy, as Abbott, tbe Puritan Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, liad been suspended from liis func- 
tions for tbe accidental killing of a parkkeeper, in shooting 
at a buck (1621). Tbe one idea of Laud’s whole life was 
a simple but narrow-minded devotion to what be deemed 
tbe interests of the Church ; and be plainly avowed that , 
the law was not to him tbe limit of “ what may be done 
for honour and religion sake.” 
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Tlie elevation of Land gave offence to tlie Parliament, 
■wHch. Lad already begun a struggle -witli tLe HigL- 
cliurcli party. TLe Commons refused tLe supplies, till they 
Lad discussed religious grievances. After fierce. debates, in 
•wLicL Oliver Cromwell took part for tbe first ‘time, they 
passed a resolution declaring that all wLo should bring in 
Popery or Arminianism,® or wLo sLould advise tbe taking 
of tunnage and poundage not granted by Parliament, or 
wLo sLordd pay tLe same, sLould be accounted enemies to 
the limgdom. TLe Speaker, wLo refused to put tLe ques- 
tion, was Leld do-\vn in tLe cLair, while the resolution 
wus passed; the doors being locked against the usher, who 
waited to summon the House to the king’s presence, for 
Parliament to be prorogued. When both Louses w’'ere 
assembled, Charles told them that the dismissal of this 
Parliament was caused by the seditious carriage of some 
vipers, members of the lower Louse (March 2, 1629). 

TLe dissolution of Parliament was followed by a pro- 
clamation, which showed the king’s intention to govoin 
wdthout Parliaments for the future. Several leaders of the 
Commons were committed to the Tower ; and, after pro- 
ceedings in the law-courts which outraged all justice, -Sir 
John Eliot and two others were sentenced to heavy fines 
and to imiu’isonment during the king’s pleasure. Eliot 
died in the Tower (1632). 

The dismissal of this third Parliament closed the First 
Period of Charles’s reign, in which, for four years, he 
.attempted to govern through the forms of the constitution. 
The Second period, of eleven years, presented a scene un- 
exampled in the history of England. The attempts of 
Edward H. and Eichard EC. were but a feeble image of 
the despotic power usurped by Charles, and expressed 
by Wentworth’s watchword. Thorough. Wentworth wus 
placed at the head of the “ Council of the LTorth,” Avhich 
had been created by. Henry YHI . ; and his enormous 

* This was the form of doctrine adopted hy the King, and hy most of the 
High-church party. It was opposed to the “ Calvinism ” of the Puritans. 
The doctrines were named from their chief teachers, Calvin, the great 
French Reformer, and Aeminius, a Dutch divine. 
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power in that ofEce enabled him to prepare a force for 
crushing resistance in the South. He was in constant 
correspondence with Laud, who remained in London to 
punish all utterance of free opinion as libel and sedition, 
as well as to deal with Puritans and Dissenters. 

The taxes condemned by Parliament were levied ; and 
peace was made with France and Spain (1630). A small 
body of the king’s advisers sat as judges, under various 
names, in the Council, the Star Chamber, and the Coui-t 
of High Commission. Their illegal power was exercised 
in those “ cruel and excessive punishments ” which the 
Great Charter had emphatically condemned. Divines and 
barristers were sentenced, for real or alleged libels on the 
Court, to merciless whippings, branding, .cropping of ears, 
slitting of noses, and exposui-e in the pillory, besides 
enormous fines and lifelong imprisonment. Puritans were 
thi’own into gaol for nonconformity, and piUoried for 
the “seditious writings” in which they defended their 
opinions. The appeals made to the ordinary courts were 
rejected by judges, who ruled that the laws ' themselves 
were subject to the king’s authority. 

The citizens of London were among the most resolute 
opponents of this arbitrary government ; and they were 
made to feel its weight, in 1633 the Star Chamber fined 
the City 50,OOOZ., and the plantation of Ulster was taken 
into the king’s hands for alleged neglect in its manage- 
ment. This step was followed by the appointment of 
Wentworth as Lord Deputy in Ireland. Imvested with 
despotic authority, he drove out the Scotch Presbyterians 
who had settled in Ulster, and prepared a force which 
might be ready to help the king against his English 
subjects. Laud, too, was raised to the Primacy. This 
year Charles visited his native country, and was crowned 
as King of Scotland '(June 18). 

In England, new ofience was given to the Puritans by 
the re-issue of the “ Book of Sports,” which James had 
put forth in 1618, but had withdrawn through the re- 
sistance of Archbishop Abbott. It was a description of 
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tlie sports, in -svliicli all good snlpects were jiot only 
permitted, lint enjoined, to indulge on Sundays after 
divine service. The clergy were commanded to read 
it from tlieir pulpits, and some lost their livings for dis- 
ohedience. 

While intent on coercing' his subjects at home, Charles 
took no care for England’s influence abroad, and suffered 
the navy to go to decay. The coasts of the British Isles 
were infested by pirates, and the Dutch intruded on the 
English fisheries. This state of things formed the pretext 
for the exaction of Ship-Money, at first from the maritime 
districts, but afterwards from all England (1636). Among 
those who resisted the payment was Jonx Hampdbx, a 
gentleman of Buckinghamshire, and cousin to Oliver 
Cromwell. The delinquents were sued in the Coiu*t of 
Exchequer, and ten out of the twelve judges decided that 
the Idng might levy the tax. to protect the country 
against danger, of which they declared him to be the solo 
judge (June 12, 1637). This was at once to revive the 
Danegeld (see p. 28), to- annul the Charter, and to rob the 
English people of their proudest privilege, the defence of 
their own country. 

“While the case was stiH i)ending, a proclamation was 
is.sued against emignation to America, ■^vhere many were 
prepaiing to seek the freedom of which they despaired at 
home. Among these, John Hampden and Oliver Crom- 
well were stopped, after they had actually, embarked. 
How might the story of England have been changed if 
they had been left to depart ! Another measure of this 
memorable year was a decree of the Star Chamber for the 
reg'dlation of printing and type-founding, which imposed 
rigorous restrictions on the press, with the usual penalties 
of whipping, pillory, and imprisonment. 

The open resistance, from which English loyalty had so 
long abstained, broke out in- the same month in Scotland, 
against an attack on the worship of the Kirk. A Liturgy, 
prepared under Laud’s direction, was appointed to be read 
for the first time on Simday, July 23, in the High Church 
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of St. Giles, at Edinlrargli. Tlie cliurcli -u^as crowded, 
cMefly with women, wlio cried out that “ the Mass was 
entered,” that “'Baal was in the church.” "^Vhen the 
Dean, in his sui’plice, began to read the service, his voice 
was drowned in groans and hisses. One zealous woman, 
Janet Geddes, flung her stool at his head; a shower of 
stools and clasp-bihles followed. The chief rioters were 
driven out, and the tumult was somewhat appeased ; hut 
the chui'ch windows were broken by showers of stones 
from the mob outside ; and in the evening the Bishop of 
Edinburgh narrowly escaped being beaten to death. 

The spirit of resistance spread through Scotland like 
wildfire ; and the Government forbade meetings for peti- 
tioning. Upon this, a sort of provisional government was 
formed, composed of form “ Tables,” namely, the EobiUty, 
the Gentry, the Ministers, and the Burgesses. Their pur- 
poses were embodied in the famous Covenant (March 1, 
1638), which all classes flocked eagerly to sign. It bound 
them to renounce Popery, and to stand by each other 
against all innovations in religion. In spite of the con- 
cessions which Charles made too late, the Tables convened 
a General Assembly at Glasgow, which abolished Epi- 
scopacy and the Coui-t of High Commission, as well as the 
new Liturgy and Canons. The contest resulted in the 
strange spectacle of a TFa»- beiimen England and Scotland, 
while both were under the same crown. 

Early in 1639, Charles joined his army at York, and 
marched to Berwick. Hostilities were suspended when the 
king consented to call a Scottish Parliament and a General 
Assembly of the Kirk, Those bodies met in August, but 
only to confirm the abolition of Episcopacy, and to impose 
new restrictions on the king’s power ; and they sat on in 
defiance of a prorogation. Charles prepared for a new 
campaign ; but he could no longer avoid an appeal to the 
English people. 'Wentworth, who now returned from 
Heland, and was created Earl op Strafford (January, 
1640), joined with Laud in advising the calling of a Par- 
liament. 
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Tliis Fourth Parliament of Charles mot on the 3rd of 
April, after an interval of eleven years -without one. As 
in the former Parliaments,, the Commons demanded the 
redress of grievances, before granting supplies ; and the 
king ans-wered hy a dissolntion (May 5). Bnt this “ Short 
Parliament” -was only the forerunner of the “Long” one. 
The popular temper was shoAra by an attack on Laud’s 
palace at Lambeth; and one of the rioters Avas executed 
for treason. 

In August, the Scottish armj'- of 25,000 men crossed 
the TAveed, defeated an English force, and took possession 
of XcAvcastle. The king summoned his Peers to meet him 
at York, and announced his intention of calling a Parlia- 
ment. A treaty was made at Pipon Avith the Scots, aaIio 
Avere to remain in England, receiving a Aveckly sum of 
5.600Z., while their grievances Avere discussed hy Commis- 
sioners at London (October 26), 

Even before this treaty AA^as concluded, thp signal of the 
coming revolution had been sounded in London. On the 
22nd of October, the Court of High Commission Avas 
sitting at St. Paul’s, when a mob broke into their chamber 
and tore up the benches, crjdng, “ No Bishop ! No High 
Commission ! ” The Coui't never met again. This tumult 
Avas but a sign of the triumphant excitement, amidst 
Avhich all the great leaders of the country party had been 
returned at the new elections. The A^ery act of calling 
another Parliament was justly regarded as a surrender of 
the arbitrary power which had been maintained for oleA’cn 
years. But that surrender was not made AAnthout a last 
struggle. 

Tuesday, the 3rd of November, 1640, is a day memorable 
in British history for the meeting of the Fifth Parliament 
of Charles I., called the Long Parliament, from its un- 
exampled duration of twenty years. This .Parliament, or 
rather the House of Commons, which soon obtained all the 
power, formed the real government of England for tAveHo 
years and a half, till it AA’-as driven out by CromAvell in' 
1653.'" But the remnant of its members re-assembled 
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in 1659 ; and it was only finally dissolved in 1660. Its 
first act Avas to clioose a banister named William Lentbal 
as Speaker, in opposition to tbe king’s candidate. The first 
week Avas spent in receiving petitions, wliicb complained of 
public and private grievances. Tbe victims of tbe Star 
Cbamber were released and compensated, and a- com- 
mittee was appointed to collect evidence against tbeir 
oppressors. 

No time Avas lost in opening tbe attack on tbe tAvo chief 
ministers of Charles. Tbe Eakl op Strafford, aa'cII know- 
ing the men into AA^bose bands be was about to fall, bad 
AAnsbed to AAdtbdraAv to Ireland. He came to London, 
reljdng on tbe king’s pMgbted word, that “ not a Iiaii- ol 
bis bead should be touched by tbe Parliament ” (NoAmm- 
ber 9). Tavo days later, John Pym moved tbe impeach- 
ment of bis old conirade for treason. Tbe Commons 
unanimously passed tbe articles, Avbicb a croAvd of members 
carried to the Upper House.* Strafford, Avbo bad hastened 
to the bouse from tbe king’s presence, AA’’as ordered into 
custody, and Avas after Avards sent to tbe ToAver (November 
25). Archbishop Laud was attacked in a petition from tbe 
Scots as “ tbe great incendiary ” ; and tbe acts which be 

* For this, and many otlier passages of our history, it is necessary to 
understand the words IsirEACHMENT and Attainder. 

1. An Impeachment is a charge laid against a person before the House of 
Lords as the liighest Court of Justice. The charge is generally for a great 
political crime, such as treason, corruption in office, or misgovernment. In 
most cases a person is impeached by the House of Commons, ivhich appoints 
“ managers ” to plead the case before the Lords. If the accused is found 
guilty, the Lords pass sentence, which is executed, like the sentences of 
other courts, by the warrant of the CroAvn, subject to the royal preroga- 
tii'e of mercy. 

2. An Act of Attainder against a person for treason is passed by the 
Houses of Lords and Commons, and assented to by the' lung, like any 
other Act of Parliament. Its effect is to subject the person to the 
penalties of treason, and also to “attaint his blood,” by which he -and his 
family are deprived of all his honours." 

3. The great practical difference is that the Lords give judgment on an 
impeachment ; but a Bill of Attainder may be passed by the House of 
Commons as a popular measure, Avhich the Lords and the Crown then 
find themselves unable to resist. Thus the Lords, Avho would probably 
have acquitted Strafford on his impeachment, passed the Bill for his 
attainder, and the King Avas forced to gii'c his assent. 
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cim-ied in Convocation nvcrc voted illegal. On tho 
18th of Dcccmhcr, he vas charged tvitli treason at the bar 
of the Lords, vho ordered him into custody' ; and he also 
vas afteiTvards committed to the To^ver. 

l\[eanv*hile both Honses voted the ]ev 3 * of ship.-monoy to 
be illegal ; and those tvho had taken part in raising it, and 
other taxes, -were proceeded against as “ delinquents.” So 
■were those who had shared in the acts of the Star- 
Chamber and High Commission. Clergymen -who had 
been deprived for nonconformitj’- -vt'cre restored to their 
livings. Other clergymen -u'erc called to the bar of the 
liouse for i-ejuimand or punishment as scandalous niinis- 
tens,” alilcc for "what was called their superstition in the 
use of ceremonies, as for open immorality. 

Early in 1641, the Commons sent out commissions to 
remove and destroy “ all images, altars, crucifixes, saj^'er- 
stitious pictures, monuments, and relics of idolatry, out of all 
chui'ches or chapels,” Many a rich stained window, man^' 
a precious monument of Gothic arcliitecturo and sculpture, 
perished under this order ; and, among the rest, Lojidon 
lost the thi-eo “ crosses ” at Chepe, Paul’s, and Charing. 

A statute of the fii’st imiDortanco was passed, to rcstoi’c 
the old rule of the frequent summoning of Parliamculs. 
This Triennial Act mado strict provisions for the meeting 
of a Parliament every three years at least ; and forbade the 
2 n-o]-ogation or dissolution of a now Parliament within 
fifty days after their meeting, without their own consent 
(Eebruary, 1641). 

The trial of Strafibrd before his Peers began on the 
28th of March. Westminster. Hall was j)i’opared for the 
ceremony "vidth gi’eat state. The throne was empty; in 
front of it Lord Arundel sat on the woolsack as High 
Steward, and the Peers were ranged on either side of him 
on raised benches. The Commons, as accusers, occupied 
another stage of raised seats. The' King and Queen 
watched the whole trial from a closed gallery. In the 

This is a seat like a large 'woolpack, stiified ■with wool and co'vcrcd with 
red cloth, on -which the Lord Chancellor sits as Speaker of the Lords. 
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midst of the Hall -stood the stately foi-m of Strafford, 
suffering from iUness,,hut hearing himself -with undaunted 
pride. The charges against him -w^ere slimmed up in the 
resolution of the Commons, “that the Earl of Strafford 
has endeavoured to subvert the ancient and fundamental 
laws of the, realm, and to introduce tyrannical and arbi- 
traiy government.” 

Of this there wag abundant proof ; but English justice 
condemns no man for vu-ong-doing, unless he is proved to 
have broken some definite law. Strafford was airaigned 
for Treason, a crime against the king’s person and 

royal dignity, clearly defined by the Statute of Edward EEL 
Strafford had acted against the laws, and against the 
liberties of the peoj)le, but it was on the king’s behakf. 
How could deeds done in the king’s service, and in obedi- 
ence to his wish, have been acts against" his person and 
authority? To this Pym answered, that the king was 
the head of the State, the ruin of which must bring about 
his fall; and there could be no greater treason than to 
subvert the constitution. 

Strafford defended himself -with wonderful eloquence, 
mingling the most powerful arguments with a^ipeals to pity, 
b}’- which even his enemies were moved. The Peers, who 
had first treated him harshly, showed a strong leaning 
in his favour. Even before the Earl had concluded his 
defence, the managers had given up the hope of his con- 
viction, and resolved on another plan. 

On the 10th of April, Pym brought in a Bill of Attainder, 
which passed the Commons on the 21st, against a small 
but powerful minority, of whom John Hampden was one. 
The king’s attempt to forbid the Lords to pass the Bill 
only strengthened the pressure to ' which th^ were sub- 
jected by the people. Of 80 peers who had attended the 
trial, only 46 appeared in their places, when 26 voices 
against 19 declared two out of the 28 articles of im- 
peachment proved (April 29). The judges were called 
upon to say whether these articles amounted to treason. 
They replied that, according to the case proqiosed to them. 
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Lori StraiTord deserved to undergo tlie pains and forfei- 
tures of iiigli treason Lj la-u'. 

On Saturday, 3Iay 8, a deputation of botL. bouses 
vent to Yviiiteliall to demand the execution of the sen- 
tence. Stiufiord had sent a most touching’ letter to the 
master vhom he had served too ’U’^eU, protesting- his 
innocence, hut offering his life as a sacrifice to reconcile 
Icing and people. “My consent,” said he, “shall more 
acrpiit 3-0U herein to God, than all the -world can do 
hesides.-” The Icing’s councillors ui-ged the dangers to 
laimself and the public X3eace, if he refused. At length 
Charles yielded with tears, quieting his conscience with 
the hope of averting by entreaty the act to which he 
foi-anally consented. The assent, which he gave to the Bill 
b3" commission, was followed by a Letter to the Lords, 
pleading for the Earl’s life and proposing his perpetual im- 
prisonment. But even the request in the postscript — “ If 
he must die, it were charity to reprieve him tiU Satm-day ” 
— ^was rejected, and Strafford was led to the scaffold on 
I’ower Hill next morning. Passing under the vdndow of 
Laud’s prison, he asked his blessing; but the old man fell 
senseless on the floor, and it was the Earl that blessed the 
Aj-chbishox? — " God protect yom- innocenc3^” The calm 
coiu-ago of Strafford’s death scarcely repressed the joy that 
buu-st out after his execution (May 12, 164:1). 

The faE of Sti-afford was the very turning-point of the 
Eei'olution, and the decisive trial of strength between the 
King and the Commons. Eeconciliation was made ho^Je- 
less by the bloodj- sacrifice, for which Charles could neither 
forgive his peoiffe nor himself. Through the same com- 
mission, which gave his assent to the Earl’s attainder, the 
king had sanctioned a Bill forbidding the dissolution of 
the present Parliament -without its o-wn consent. The 
Parliament now granted duties of timnage and poundage, 
but only from May 25 to July 15. They voted 300,000?. 
to the Scots, and imposed a poll-tax for the cost of dis- 

* Arclibishop laud romained .in tLe Tower till he was attainted L\-’ 
Parliament (December 1644), and beheaded (January 10, 1645). 

BIST. BRIT. K 
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banding b)otli armies, -wMcli -was effected in Angnst. 
They abolished the Courts of the Star Chamber and the 
High Commission. - They imprisoned five of the judges 
■who had sanctioned ship-money ; and they toblc other pro- 
ceedings against agents of the late tyranny. 

While England was thns pacified for ' the time, the 
policy of Strafibrd bore terrible fruit in Heland. His fall 
at once dashed the ho}3es of the native Catholics, and 
removed the iron hand that had kept down rebellion. A 
gentleman of Kildare, named Eoger More (whose estates 
had been almost swallowed up by the English colonists), 
with Sir Phelim O’Neil and other Irish chieftains, planned 
a rising throughout Ulster on an appointed day (October 
23, 1611). The province was ravaged, the towms were' 
taken, and the Protestant settlers were either massacred or 
driven to Dublin, bringing famine and pestilence into the 
crowded city. The number who perished was estimated 
at 40,000 or 50,000, and by some as high as 200,000. 

This news, arriving soon after Parliament had met 
again in October, caused fresh exasperation. The Com- 
mons cli-ew up a Pemohstpance, recounting, in no less than 
206 articles, all the giievances of Charles’s reign, and 
ascribing them to a Popish party in the king’s councils. 
It was carried by the small majority of eleven, and was not 
even submitted to the Lords, who were now beginning to 
recoil from the violence of the Lower House. The Ee- 
monstrance Avas presented to the King at Hamj)ton Court, 
and was circulated throughout the country. 

A reply was published from the pen of a popular leader, 
who had now gone over to the comt. This was Edavaed 
Hyde, who became under the Pestoration Earl of Claren- 
don and Lord Chancellor, and •wrote the story of these 
times in his famous “ History of the Great Pebellion.” 
Another opponent of the Eemonstrance in the Commons 
Avas Lucius Cary^ Yiscouht Falkland, whose pure devotion 
to the popular cause now yielded io an equally pure loyalty 
and. love of peace. On both sides in turn he was the con- 
stant adAmcate of inoderate counsels ; and his cry was ever 
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renoe ! rouce !"’ He found it for liimsclf on the field of 
l-rc'vbiu-v. nt the earl}' age of thirty-throe (1(3-10). 

The .‘> 2 ')irit, against -which Palhland -was ever remon- 
strating among- the royalists; broke ont at the Cliristmas 
of this year. A hand of gentlemen, most of them yonng 
and gay, volnntoered to form a hody-guard for the king at 
lYhitehaU, nnder the command of Colonel Lnnsford, a 
notorious profligate. They assumed the name of Cava- 
liers, the efxuivalent for our -svord Knight in the language 
of Italy, hut used in that country to denote a gentleman 
of hiith, honour, and fashion. Theii* riotous demeanour 
brought them into conflict -vdth the citizens, and especially 
-with the apj)rentices of London, -vho were ever ready for a 
brawl. The Cavaliers gave these j)lebeian o^jponents the 
contemptuous name of EouiiDHEADS, from the oroj)pcd hail* 
which formed a strong contrast to the flo-wing curls, and 
the long “love-looks,” which were then the height of 
fashion. The idle party names of Cavalier and Bound- 
head soon obtained as terrible a sense as the Red and 
■\Vluto Roses of the earlier Civil War. 

The rioters on the pojmlar side molested the Bishops to 
such a degree, that they were a&aid fo attend Parlia- 
ment. Twelve BishoiDS imblished a protest against all 
acts done during their enforced absence; and for this 
they were im]peached by the Cotiamons, and committed to 
tlie Tower (December 30). Hext day the king refused 
the reejuest of the Commons for a guard under the com- 
mand of the Earl of Essex, the chief military iDeer of the 
XDOiaular party. 

Thus ended this eventful year amidst the beginnings of 
the appeal to force. The new year, 1642, began on Saturday, 
and on Mondaj'- the king’s government threw down the 
challenge by impeaching a Peer, and five leaders of the 
Commons, of treason. • The peer was Lord Kimboltou ; f 
the commoners wnre Hampden, Pjm, Hazelrigge, HoUes, 

Eoberf; Devereux, Earl of Essex, -was the son of EHzaheth’s •unhappy- 
favourite, -n-ho had been closely connected with the Puritans. 

t Edward Slontagu, afterwards Eaui. or Maxchisster, and a general of 
the Parliamentary army, 
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and Strode. As tlie accnsed ■were not at once ordered into 
custody, Charles -went in person to the House of Commons 
next day, and demanded the suiTender of the five members. 
His purpose had been betrayed, and the House had ordered 
the five members to absent themselves. Charles; seeins:, 
as he said, that “ his birds had flown,” retired, followed by 
loud dies of “ Privilege ! Privilege ” (January 4). The 
more ominous ci-y, “ To your tents, 0 Israel ” — the ancient 
signal of Israel’s rebellion against the son of Solomon — 
broke the sullen silence amidst which Charles went next 
day to the City, where the five members had taken refuge. 
Hot to dwell on the details of the contest, Charles retired, 
completely foiled, to Hampton Coiu’t (January 10), never 
to return to Whitehall till seven years later, for his execu- 
tion. H ext day, the five members were brought back in pro- 
cession to the House ; and as the crowd passed Whitehall, 
they cried, “ Where now are the king and his cavaliers ? ” 

The question was partly answered on the following day 
b}’" the appearance of an armed band at Kingston, under 
Lord Digby and Colonel Lunsford, to escort the king to 
Windsor. They were declared traitors by Parliament. 
Digby escaped to the Continent ; but Lunsford was seized 
and sent to the Tower-. On the same day, the Commons 
passed a vote to secure possession of the Tower, and of the 
gi-eat ports and arsenals of Portsmouth, in the south, and 
Kingston-upon-HuU, in the north. Portsmouth was taken 
from Colonel Goring by the Earl of Essex, and Sir John 
Hotham held Hull for the Parliament. 

On the 20th of January, the king sent a message to 
Parliament, asking for a statement of their complaints, 
which he promised to consider. They desired fbrst, “ as a 
sure ground of safety and confidence,” that they should 
nominate the commanders of the Militia. England had 
then no standing army, and this demand meant nothing 
less than to take the armed force of the country out of the 
king’s hands, Charles refused, and Parliament proceeded to 
raise men and money for .suppressing the Irish rebellion ; 
but most of these resources were retained for use at home. 
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Civil War begins. 

The king, on his part, sent over the queen to Holland ; 
and the crown jewels, which she took with her, were used 
for the purchase of arms and stores (February). Charles 
retired towards the North, where his chief strength lay. 
At Newmarket he held an angry conference with the com- 
missioners of both Houses, and finally refused to give up 
the command of the Militia (March 19). On his Tnarf^bino; 
to Hull, where large quantities of arms and stores were 
laid up, he was refused admission by Sir John Hotham.-, 
This was the first act of armed resistance to the royal 
authority (April 23). Both sides now issued orders for 
gathering force, and denounced those who obeyed the other 
as 'traitors. At length the king led his army southwards, 
and set up his standard on the Castle Hill at Nottingham. 
By this act he gave the signal for the Civil War (August 
22, 1642). 

The Parliament put forth a declaration of the causes of 
the war ; and the Earl of Essex proceeded to take com- 
mand of the army collected at Northampton, which num- 
bered 15,000 men. The infantry consisted of the burghers 
of the chief to-wns, amongst whom the train bands of Lon- 
don were conspicuous for their coui-age- and discipline. 
The nobility and gentry were for the most part on the 
king’s side; but those who adhered to the Parliament 
raised a small but effective force of cavalry. Among these, , 
Oliatir CnoinvELL began his military, career, as captain of a 
body of horse gathered by himself from (as he said) “ such 
men as had the fear of God before them, as made some 
conscience of what they did.” The spirit . of religious 
enthusiasm pervaded the Parliamentary ranks ; while the 
other side exulted in their loyalty to Church and King. 

■ Charles gathered an army of 10,000 men at Shreivs- 
bury. His chief strength lay in his horse, composed of 
fiery cavaliers, and their tenants and servants, under his 
nephew Prince Bupert.* Marching from Shrewsbury to- 

* Prince Rupert and his brother Maurice, who also fought on the side 
of Charles, were the sons of the Elector P.ilatine and Elizabeth, the- 
daughter of James I, ' 
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wards London, Charles encountered the Earl of Essex at 
Mgeliill, in Warwickshire, on Sunday, the 23rd of Octo- 
ber,- 1642. This.>'s« pitched -hattle of the torn- was bloody 
but indecisive; and the king, after advancing nearly to 
London, fixed his head-quarters at Oxford. 

During the next year, 1643, the war went on -in the 
South, and in Yorkshire, with various fortunes. The 
skirmish of CJialgrove in Oxfordshire (June 18) is memor- 
able for the fall of John Hampden ; and the First Battle of 
Newhimj for the death of Lord Falkland (September 20), 

The Parliament made an alliance with the Scotch Pres- 
byterians, whose “Covenant” they adopted (with some 
alterations) under the name of the Solemn League and Cove- 
nant (September 25). It bound both nations to maintain 
the reformed Church of Scotland, and to reform that of 
England and Ireland; and to preserve the liberties of 
Parliament and the king’s person and authority. Measures 
for reforming the Church of England, on a Presbyterian 
and Calvinistio model, were framed by the Assembly of 
Divines at Westminster. 

Early in the new year, the Scottish army of 40,000 men 
entered England under the veteran Lesley, Earl of Loven 
(January 19, 1644). On the other hand, the Marquis of 
Ormond (Strafford’s successor in Ireland), having made a 
truce with the Irish rebels, sent a force of Irish to the 
aid of Charles. The Irish were routed at Nantwich by 
Sir Thomas Fairfax, son of the Parliamentary general, 
Lord Fairfax (January 25); * and the united English and 
Scotch armies laid siege to York. The advance of Prince 
Eupert to the relief of the city brought on the great 
battle of Maeston Mooe, which was decided by Cromwell 
and his “ Ironsides ” (July 2). Its result was the sur- 
render of York, and the complete victory of tlie Parliament 
in the North. 

* The two Fairfaxes must be distinguished. — Ferdinand, Lord Fairfax, 
was less successful as a general than his son, and was displaced by the 
“ Self-denying Ordinance ” in 16-15. Sir Thomas Fairfa.x, who then 
became general-in-chief, succeeded to the title of Lord Fairfax on Ill's 
father’s death in 1047, 
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In ■’•lie Soutli. -tlie army of Ef’sex ‘vi-as cut ofi’ liy tlie Idng 
in Ccrji%vall. and liis infantry, under Slripj)on. Trere forced 
70 sniTcnder : lint tlie Earl of UlancTiester defeated Charles 
in “he Second JBaifle of ll'enibury (Octoher 27), 

In Scotland, the ro 3 'al standard Tra.s raised hj James 
Grahame. Eael of BIoxteose, •vrho, Tvith the aid of 1500 
E'ish, gained the ha'ttle of Tippernmir, near Perth, over 
Lord Eleho (Septemher 1). Early in the follovdng year, 
he defeated Ai-chihald Camphell, 3Iarqnis of Ar-gyle, at 
InTeiiochy. Idontrose vas soon obliged to retire into 
the Highlands: but his assurances of support encouraged 
Charles to break off the negotiations for peace, vhich •were 
caiTied on for some time at Oxford (Eebruaiy, 1045). 

Presh vigour vas thinmi into the renewed "war by the 
triumph of the extreme party in Parliament, -whose leaders 
were Independents in religion, and Eepubhcans in politics. 
The indecisive progress of the war had cast discredit on 
the old generals, when Oliver’ Ci'omwell proj)osed the 
“ Self-denying Ordinance,” .by which members of both 
Houses were excluded jErom mili-tary command (December, 
1644). It was adopted by the Lords ; and Lords Essex, 
3Ianchester, and Eairfax laid do-wn th,eir commissions. 
tSm TsouLis Paiefax now became general-in-chief; and, 
at his desii-e, Cromwell was appointed lieutenant-general 
and commander of the horse, net-withstanding the Self- 
denying Ordinance. The new life thus infused into the 
army bore fruit in the decisive Battle of HASEBr, in 
Leicestershii-e, where the cause of Charles was mined 
(June 14, 1645). His hopes firom Scotland were dashed 
by the defeat of LTontrose by Lesley at PMlipJiaugJi (Sep- 
tember 13). 

Charles, who had thrown himself into Oxford, tried to 
come to an agreement with the Parliament ; -but they 
refused to -treat -with him. Has last hope was now 
in the loj-alty of his Scottish countrymen to the house 
of Stewart. On the approach of Eairfax, to lay siege 
to Oxford, Charles escaped in disguise during the night 
of April 26, 1646. Having failed to prooxu’e a sMp on 
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tlie coast of Norfolk, lie repaired to tlie kead-qnarters of 
the Scots near Neivark. Tliougli received by tbem vdtli 
respect, be found bimself a prisoner in tbeir bands. 
Tbe Scots retired to Newcastle, ‘and beld long and angry 
discussions with tbe English Parliament. At last they 
agreed to return borne on l-eceiving 400,000?., and to sur- 
render tbe king’s person to the Parliament. On January 
30, 1647, Charles was given over to tbe commissioners 
of Parliament at Newcastle. Tbe Prince of Wales bad 
already escaped to Prance; and tbe war was ended, for 
tbe present, by tbe capture of Harlech Castle in Wales 
(March 30). 

By this time, tbe moderate and Presbjdierian party in 
Parliament bad gi'ovTi afraid of tbe army, in which In- 
dependent principles prevailed. Cromwell and bis friends 
were aimed at by a vote dismissing all tbe superior olScers, 
except Pairfax, who was a Presbyterian. Tbe indignant 
soldiers required Fairfax to lead tbem towards London, 
and tbe frightened Parliament sent Cromwell, and tbe 
other generals of bis party, to appease tbe soldiers. Tbe 
army prepared to enforce tbeir demands by seizing tbe 
king’s person. Joyce, a cornet in Fairfax’s life-guards, 
suddenly appeared at Holmby, where tbe king was kept, 
and brought him to tbe neighbourhood of tbe army, which 
was encamped on Newmarket Heath. They took a solemn 
engagement that they would not be disbanded, and ad- 
vanced to Hounslow Heath, only twelve miles from Lon- 
don. They were met by tbe Speakers of both bouses, 
Manchester and Lentbal, with tbeir maces, followed by 
eight peers and about sixty commoners. With, this show 
of authority on tbeir side, tbe army entered London. 
Parliament voted all tbeir demands ; and tbe government 
fell into tbe bands of tbe Independents. (August). 

Tbe king bad been +aken to Hampton Coru’t, wbern be 
amused Cromwell and Ireton with frequent conferences, 
while be was secretly calling tbe Scots to bis aid. At 
length Charles fled to the Isle of Wight, and was conducted 
by tbe governor, Colonel Hammond, to what be found to 
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iiis prison in Cui’is'brooke Castle (X ovemker 14). There 
he continnorl to nesotiate "^'ith Gromv'cll and the council 

V. 

of o£ic'jr.=!, and at the same time to seek the aid of the 
S'-uT>. till his fate ^vas sealed In’- an attempt to escape. 
The n-indon- is still shoTni at Carisbrookc, bet'sveen.the bars 
of "which King Charles stuck fast (December 28, 1647 ). 

Tarlianient no'w voted that no more addresses shoiild 
1)0 made to the Idng, uor any fui-ther communications 
recoh-ed from him (January 13, 1648). This vote "was 
a virtual casting off of allegiance to Charles, whoso 
friends tried once more the chance of war. There 
wore tumults in London, and insurrections in Wales and 
Kent, which were put do"wn by Cromwell, Fairfax, and 
Slcippon. The fleet in ■ the Do-wns hoisted the royal 
standard, and sailed for Holland, whence they rctumed, 
under the Prince of Wales, to harass the coast ; but they 
failed to reach the Isle of Wight and set free the king. 
The Scottish m-my entered England under the Duke of 
H'amilfon, and were joined by the Eoyalists of the north. 
Tint I'joth armies were routed by Cromwell and Lambert ; 
and Cromwell marched to Edinburgh, and placed the rule 
of Scotland in the hands of Argyle and the, Covenanters. 

During Cromwell’s absence in Scotland, conferences 
were opened -with the long at He'wport by the moderate 
liarty. They were broken off on the 28th of November ; 
and two days later Charles was seized by order of the 
council of the army, and carried to Hurst Castle on the 
Hamp.shii-e coast. One last struggle followed between the 
army and the Parliament, who adopted the concessions 
made by the king at Newport, as the basis of a treaty, by 
a majority of 129 to 83 (December 6). 

Two daj's after this vote, the House of Commons was 
.surrounded a regiment of horse and one of foot. The 
commander. Colonel Pride, entered the lobby, arrested 
47 leading members of the Presbyterian party, and shut 
out 96 others (December 7). Cromwell, who reached 
London the same night, expressed his .approval of the 
deed. Many members, besides those who had been ex- 
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pelled, I'ctiicd iuto tlio country; and 50 or GO nieinTjers, 
all of tlie Lideioendent party, were left as tliat 'remnant 
of the famous Long Parliament whicli.was nicknamed the 
Pump. 

They proceeded to carry out the terrible resolve of the 
military leaders, to cut short all further attempts on 
the king’s behalf by taking his life. Charles was sud- 
denly brought to Windsor b}’’ a republican fanatic, Colonel 
Harrison (December 22). In the castle of his fathers ho 
was no longer treated with the ' royal ceremony which 
had not till now been withheld from him in his captivit 5 ^ 

On the 1st of January, 1649, the Commons j)assed a 
vote, that it was high treason in a King of England to 
mike war against the Parliament and kingdom ; and they 
ordained that a High Court of Justice should be erected, to 
try the question of fact, whether Chaides Stewart, King 
of England, had been guilty of this treason. The Peers, 
of whom only 16 now attended, unanimously rejected 
both the vote and the ordinance. Hereupon the Commons 
— that is, the remnant of 50 or 60 members — voted 
that their House had supreme authority; and by that 
authority they proceeded to confirm the ordinance for the 
king’s trial (January 6). Thus was the Constitution 
subverted, in order to make the Idng personally respon- 
sible for its violation. 

Charles was brought to Whitehall, and arraigned next 
day before the High Coui't of Justice in Westminster Hall 
(January 20). The Court had been composed of 150 
members — Peers, Commoners, and Aldermen of London ; 
but these were reduced, to 69 by the refusal of all the 
peers to act, and by the absence of several commoners. John 
Bradshaw, a lawyer, was President. A strong military 
force was in the Hall, to overawe any expression of feeling 
from the spectators; but that feeling found utterance 
through a woman’s courage. Eahfax had refused to take 
piart in the proceedings, and when the clerk called his 
name, a female voice from the gallery cried, “ He has more 
wit than to be here,” The speaker was Lady Eairlax, 
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Trial of the King. 

The lang'horo himself with the gi’eatest dignity and 
calmness, and stedfastly refused to acknowledge the juris- 
diction of the Court. The trial lasted through the ensuing 
week ; and on Saturday, January 27, the Court adjudged 
“ Charles Stewart — as a tyrant, traitor, murderer, and 
public enemy to the good people of the nation — to be put 
to death' by severing his head from his body.” The king 
was hurried from the Hall, without being suffered to 
speak ; but the people outside followed him with the cry, 
“ God preserve your Majesty.” 

Sunday was observed by the Parliament as a public fast, 
with sermons on the . divine judgments ; by Charles in 
devotion, guided by Juxon, bishop of London. The king 
took leave of his two young children, Elizabeth, who was 
thirteen years old, and Henry, who was only eight. 
Taking the little Prince on his knee, he said, “ Now they 
■will cut off thy father’s head, and perhaps make thee Kingr 
but mark what I say, thou must not be a king, as long as 
thy brothers, Charles and James, are alive.” The child 
answered, ■with,a sigh, “ I will be tom in pieces first.” 

Even before the judgment was pronounced, Scotland 
had protested against the trial. Holland interceded for 
the king ; and Charles, Prince of Wales, sent over a blank 
sheet with his signature and seal, for the Commons to in- 
ser-t the conditions on which they would spare his father’s 
life. But the men, who had planned the deed for their own 
preservation, did not shrink from carrying it through The 
death-warrant was signed on Monday ; and at ten o’clock 
on the morning of Tuesday, the 30th off January, Charles 
was conducted on foot from St. Jamesls Palace, across the 
Park, to the Banqueting-house built by his father at White- 
hall. He spent some hours in prayer ,^and received the sacra- 
ment from Bishop Juxon. Between/two and three o’clock in 
the afternoon, Charles stepped -onyfi-om the central window 
to the scaffold, which was so bes^ with soldiers as to make 
an address to the people imposmble. In a few wmrds to the 
nearest bystanders, the Ringy protested his innocence in 
the civil wars ; but he confe^ed that his life was justly for- 
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feit to God, and that the iinjnst sentence on StralFord was 
now pnnished by the nnjnst sentence on himself. His last 
words wore — “ I go from a coiTuptible to an incomiptible 
crown:” and Jnxon replied, “Yon exchange an earthly 
for an eternal crown — a good exchange,” Charles laid his 
neclc upon the block, and,, after a short pause, stretched 
ont his hands as a signal. At one blow his head was severed 
froih his bodj’' by a masked exeentioner, whose name Avas 
never pnblicly known. Another, in the like disguise, held 
up the severed head, and ci-icd aloud, “ This is tlie-head of 
a traitor!” The spectators answered with a deep groan; 
and thej'' Avere at once dispersed by the cavaliy. 

The Icing’s ronains were buried at "Windsor on the .8th 
of Fcbruaiy ; but Bishop Juxon Avas forbidden to read the 
funeral scrAuco of the Church of England. Xearly tAvo 
centuries later, the coffin of King Charles Avas opened by 
order of George IV. His features, still perfect, proved 
the truth of Van Dj’-ck’s portraits. 

It may bo interesting to glance at the position of the 
royal family at the time of Charles’s death. The Queen 
and the Prince of "Wales had been abroad for some time, 
and James, Duke of York, had escaped from St. James’s 
in the preceding spring. Charles’s eldest daughter, Jlaiy 
(Ijorn 1631), had boon married to William II., Stadholder 
of Holland, in 1642. His youngest daughter, Henrietta 
]\Iaria, had been taken abroad by the Queen, shortly after 
lier birth, in 1644. Prince Henry was alloAved to leave 
II 10 countiy in 1652, AA'hen he joined his brother Charles, 
Avho made him Duke of Gloucester; and ho died soon 
after the Eestoration (Sciitembcr 1660). The Council had 
giA’cn leaAm for the removal of the Princess Elizabetli 
to Holland, Avhen slie died in Carisbrooke Castle (1650). 
She AAUs buried under the chancel of Kewi^ort chxu’ch, 
AA’here a monument has been erected to her niemoiy by 
Queen Victoria, “ as a token of respect for her Aurtues 
and of sj’mpathy for her jnisfortuncs.” 
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CiiAV. XXYIII. — ^Tira Co5Dioir\v2.uyrii," 
i'r.o:>r JA^■r.‘.uy SO, IGifi, to JIav S, 3G(!0. 

I.’i/r :;. — Thac ILkncn' Vc.irs ave t'ccltoncd in iajal clornmenti c.v irioiviintj io 
tin- rcirjti of Chiirks IT. 


l^'■niion I. — ^Paeltamektahy GoA'EcyjtEXT. 

Pno-it .JAycARY so, 1G49, to Decejibeb 10, IGoS. 

A ■wrxic after tlio doatli of COiarles I., a vote of tlie 
Conjniuns dissolved llie House of Lords as “ useless and 
daugerous. On tlie aiext daj’-, they declared the office of 
Kitig uuuoccssary, hurthensome, and dangerous,” and 
tliorefore to he abolished (February 7, 1649). Thus the 
trhole poiver of the State rested in the House of Commons, 
that is to say, hi the remnant, or Eump, of about seventy 
or eighty members. The expenses of government vere 
supported, in a great degree, by -fines imposed on royalists, 
and by the seciuestration of their ptopert^'. The Commons 
jilipointed an executive Committee of thirty-eight persons, 
vdth Eradshaiv as President, and the great poet, Johit 
I\I iLTOX, as Latin secretary. 

The sister kingdoms, however, remained faithful to the 
roy.al cause. Ciiaules II. was proclaimed at Edinburgh 
a.s King of Scotland (February 5) ; and a great royalist 
insurrection broke out in L-eland under the Duke of Or- 
mond. Cromwell was appointed Lord Deputy of L’oland 
(June 22), He rapidly emshed the rebellion, storming 
Drogheda and Wexford, and putting to the sword not only 
the garrisons, but hundreds of the unarmed townsmci'i. 
Jlany were exported to the plantations as slaves. These 
ieiTible examples brought Ireland to submission. 

On the very day of CromwelL’s return to England, the 
Harquis of Montrose, who had raised the royal standard 
in the noith of Scotland, was hanged at Edinburgh with 
cruel insults (May 31, 1650). For, though the Presby- 

* In their Latin documents, the Government used the title “Eepuhlic 
of England.” The words BepuUic and Commomcealfh have the same meaning. 
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teviaii rulers of Scotland had proclaimed Charles II., they 
■were resolved to receive him only on their own terms. 
Charles disavowed his commission to Montrose, accepted 
the Covenant, and arrived in Scotland on the ICth of June, 

In that month, Cromwell, having succeeded Fairfax as 
Captain-general of the army of the Commonwealth, crossed 
the Tweed with 16,000 men, supported hy a fleet which 
sailed along the coast. The veteran Lesley caught 
Cromwell’s army in a trap; Imt Lesley was urged h}’^ 
the preachers to fight, against his will, and was signallj’- 
defeated in the Battle of BimVar, where 4000 Scots were 
slain, and 1 6,000 taken prisoners (Septemher 3, 1650). 

On the 1st of January, 1651, Charles II. was crowned 
at Scone ; and, when Cromwell opened the new cam- 
paign hj' taking Perth, the young king formed the hold 
resolution of leading the Scottish army into England. A 
rapid march brought Charles to Worcester, where he 
stopped to rest his aimy. Cromwell, who had followed 
in swift pursuit, fell upon the royalists in the streets of 
Worcester, and almost utterly destroyed them, on the 
anniversary of the battle of Dunbar (September 3, 1651). 
Charles escaped from the field, and found shelter at the 
farm of Boscobel, with the bi’others Penderell, whose noble 


loyalty is still rewarded by a jDension to theu- descendants. 
It was here thr "bCharles lay hidden among the boughs of 
the tree lono'^^_ Inwn as the “ Eoyal Oak,” while the 
soldiers wer(o ^ -i -ng for him through the wood. After 
a series of adventures, Charles escaped from 

Shoreham, anil aed in Normandy in October. 

While these kictories established the power of Crom- 


well, the Eepublic gained glory at sea through the prowess 
of Egbert Blake and other commanders, who had sud- 


denly been changed from Colonels into Admirals. Blake 
held the royalist fleet under Prince Eupert in check on 
the coast of L’eland, chased it into the mouth of the 
Tagus, and forced the King of Portugal into an'aUiance 
with the Commonwealth. The Scilly and Channel islands, 
and the American plantations, were next subdued under 
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il;r 31 CV.- gdvorninent. But now ;ni<W]ior flokl opened for 
Tiii- ].rr'.vvs< of tlic English naAy. 

TIio UulU it Pronh'iccs of the Xothorhinds had long afforded 
n rel'ngc to the rovalists. On the death of the Stadholder 
"Will id ]n IT. PrincG of Orange, the son-in-law of Charles I. 
(lii.y). projiosals were made for an alliance hctweeii the 
tv.'o l’ei>nhlics. Ent eoimnercial and maiaTiino jealousy 
prevailed : and the Engli.sh Parliament attacked Euteh 
commerce tln'ongh the Navigation Ad, which forbade the 
imjjortaticiii of goods in any foreign a’csscIs. except those of 
the comitry which produced the goods (October 9, 1953).' 

The Fir.d Piitcli IFar was declared b 3 ' Parliament on 
duh- S. 3 9o2 ; bnt not till after a great battle had been 
fonght in the Downs between Blake and the famous 
Dutch admiral Tromp (Maj' 19). Other actions took 
jdace, with varying success, till the superior numbers of 
the Dutch forced Blake to retire into the Thames ; and 
Tromp carried a broom at hie mast-head, as a sign 
that he had swept the English na^y from their own seas. 
The Parliament strained every nerve to equip a new 
fleet; and the insult was avenged bj' Blake’s victory in 
a three days’ fight up the Channel and Straits, from 
Portland to the Scheldt (February 18-20, 3 653). A 
second victory was gained by Monk and Penn off the 
Korth Foreland (June 2); and a tliir’d off the island of 
Texel, where the Dutch fleet was almost destro 3 ’’ed on their 
own shores, and Tromp was Mlled (July 31). When peace 
was made with Holland (Airril 5, 1()54), the free Common- 
wealth of England had come to an end; and' its great 
deeds arc often overlooked amidst the fame of Cromwell. 

The resolution of the Commons to reduce the army sealed 
their own fate. On the 20th of Airril, 1653, Cromwell led 
300 soldiers into the lobby, and took his usual seat in the 
House. In the midst of a warm debate, he cried, “ You 
are no Parliament : bring them in ; bring them rir ; ” and 
above twenty musketeers marched into the House. Sir 

- The Kavhiaiion Laws, of whicli tliis ^yas the iirst .uid chief, wove only 
rej^iualeil in 184y. 
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Heniy Vane,* one of tlie most zealous republicans, ex- 
claimed, “ Tbis is not bonest.” — “ Sir Hany Vane ! ”• 
cried Ci'omwell, “ 0, Sir Harry Vane ! Tbe Lord deliver 
me from Sir Hany Vane ! ” — ^Tben be turned on member 
after member vitb angry abuse, and at last ordered tbe 
guard to clear tbe bouse. Of all tbe famous Long Parlia- 
ment, tbe mace alone ivas left. “ Wbat shall ve -do -svitb 
tbis fool’s bauble ? ” said Oliver : “ Here, carry it away.” 
He ordered tbe doors to be locbed, put tbe beys in bis 
poebet, and returned to bis lodging in tbe palace of 
Wbiteball. 

A new Parliament was cbosen by Cromwell and bis 
officers from lists of bnown Independents.! Prom its 
small numbers it is bno'wn as “ Tbe Little Parliament ” ; 
but tbe ludicrous name of one of its members, “Praise 
God Barebone,” gave it tbe niebname of “Barebone’s 
Paiiiameirt” (July 4, 1653). 

Tbis republican assemblj’- proved so little subservient to 
Cromwell’s views, that it was got to dissolve itself by a 
tricb (December 13). A council of officers then drew up 
an Inslnment of Government, by wbicb Oliyep. CkojiIWELL 
was appointed Lord Protector of the Commonwealth of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland. He was to govern with a 
Council of twenty-one members, and to summon a Parlia- 
ment every three years. Tbe office was to be for life, and, 
on tbe .death of tbe Protector, bis successor was to ‘ be 
appointed by tbe Council (December 16, 1653). Thus, 
within -the space of just four years, tbe Commonwealth, 
though Ireeinng its name, was really swallowed up in a 
Military Pesjpotism — subject to tbe will of an usurping 
soldier, supported by bis army. Por, whatever may have 
been Cromwell’s moth^es, all agree that be usiu-ped by tbe 
power of tbe sword tbe authority wbicb belonged to tbe 
free state of England. 

* “ Vane, young in 3’ear.s, but in sage counsel old.” (Milton.) 

f This Parliament was the fii'st which contained members from all the 
three countries of the British Isles : — namely, 128 from England and Wales, 
with only 5 from Scotland, and 6 from Ireland. Tliis union, enforced by 
conquest, ceased at the Restoration, 
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Pr.oxncTOEATE. — A.7). 105S-1659. 


I. Olivee CeomwelLj Peotectoe. 

Feoji Decejibee 16j 1653, to SEPXE^:BEn 3, 1G“8. 

Oliyer OnorinvELL -was Ijorii at Himtingdon on tlie 25tli of 
April. 1509, His fatlier was a man of middle rank and 
some fornine. OHver was educated at Cambridge, and 
studied law in London; but lie married early, and lived in 
Ms native town, for wMcb be first sat in the Parliament 
of 1629, One Avbo saw Mm there describes Ms plain 
eounirv dross, liis reddish and swollen countenance, and 
Ms sharp harsh voice, which spoke, however, in language 
void of gi-ace, but vigorous, and always to the point. He 
had never been a soldier, till the civil war called forth his 
military* genius, wlien he had nearly reached the age 
at wliich his modern counterpart, 'Hapoleon, fought Ms last 
battle. Cromwell was in Ms fiftieth year at the death of 
diaries : and Ms power with the army had given Mm the 
command of the Commonwealth. In private society he 
was remarkable for good humour, wMch often broke out 
into broad jokes. His family life was full of affection and 
free fi'om all .reproach. His religion was sincere and 
eaniest ; but it did not keep him from the self-delusion of 
thinking that he was serving God, wMle he gratified his 
own ambition. Like all usurpers, he justified Ms lawless 
acts by the plea of necessity. 

The elevation of Cromwell to the Protectorate made him a 
mark for royalist conspiracies and for republican opposition. 
The nation had not been heartily with the Parliament 
since the death of Charles I . ; and they had no liking for 
a usurper, whose power was maintained by the army. 
But, amidst constant dissensions at home, Cromwell raised 
Britain tc.unerampled influence abroad. We say JBriiahi 
here especially, as -Scotland was incorporated by him with 
England and Wales in April, 1654 

The alliance which he made with Holland in the same 
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montli "was joined by tbe Protestant states of Denmark and 
Switzerland'; and treaties were made witb Sweden and 
Poi-tngal. Cromwell" declared himself the protector of Pro- 
testantism throughout Europe, and threatened the Pope 
himself with war, if the liberties of the Protestants of 
Savoy were not respected. A fleet under Blake made a 
successful attack on the piratical states of Barbary, in 
IsTorthem Africa, which used to capture men for slaves on 
the coasts of Europe, and to keep thousands of Christian 
prisoners as galley-slaves chained to the oar. 

Erance and Spain were now once more at rivaliy ; and 
CAP.DINAL Mazapin", who governed Erance dining the 
minority of Louis XIV., sought the alliance of England. 
The enterprises of the Elizabethan age in the West were 
renewed by this war with Spain. A fleet imder Penn and 
Venables conquered the rich island of Jamaica (1655). 
Blake, after destroying a fleet of treasure-ships at Santa 
Cinz in the Canaries, died on his way home (1657,). The 
English and Erench forces gained a victory in the Spanish 
Netherlands, by which Great Britain won Dimlcirh, just a 
century after the loss of Calais (1658). 

At home, the Protector had to reap the frait of his usm 
pation in opposition, rebellion, and plots against his life. 
General George Monk, whom he had left in Scotland, put 
down the resistance to the union "with England, as well as 
a royalist plot under Lord Middleton (1651:). L-eland was 
wisely governed by the Protector’s younger son, Henry 
Cromwell. But in England, the attempt to keep up the 
show of Parliamentary freedom, under a government of 
military force, proved a failure. 

The Protector dismissed his JTv'st Parliament in anger.- A 
Second Parliament, from which 100 of the elected members 
were excluded by warrants of the Ooimcil, met in September, 
1656. After Cromwell had declined their offer of the 
Crown, they presented to him an “ Humble Petition and 
Advice,” by whiCh the Protectoxate was renewed with 
fresh powers (1657). “ His Highness ” was authorized to 
name Ifls successor, and to appoint a House of Peers, 



Ck.'p. X.XVIII. Richard Cror/nvcll. 2ii 

Cro}u%vcll vas again inaugiiratcrl as Protector "witli c:reat 
srate in estminster Hal]. But liis appointment of GO 
])eer3 led to dissensions '^vitli tlie Commons, and tins l^ar- 
liament Avas dissolved on the 4tli of Pehruai-y, 1G58. 

As in the time of Elizabeth, SjDain made var on Protes- 
tant England h}’' the arts of secret consj)ii'ac3* assassi- 
nation. Bnt now, instead of Jesnits, her agents were tlio 
extreme Pepnhlican fanatics, called Levellers, whom Crom- 
V'cll had been resolnto in putting down. One of tliesc, 
Colon.jl Sexhy, ^vas emidoyed to raise a rebellion (IGoG) ; 
and Syndcrcombo, an agent of Sexly, made an attempt on 
Cromwell s life (January 19, 1657). Pdic assassination of 
the usurper was openly preached in a pamiihlet vnitten by 
Colonel Titus, a ro^-alist, under the exiu-cssivc title of 
“Killing no Murder.” Sexh}’- came over at the end of the 
year, doubtless to put the docti-iuo into practice ; but he 
was arrested, and he died in the Tower. 

These constant dangers clouded Cromwell’s spirits and 
broke dewn his health. Ho died of an agme, in the 
GOth year of his age, on the anniversary of Dunbar and 
Worcester (September 3, 1658). He was buried in Henry 
\n.’s Chapel; but, as we shall see, his body was not 
snfiered to lie with the Tudors and the Stewarts. 


II. PiICnAUD CuOTIWELL, PrOTECTOE. 

From September 3, 1658, to Mat 25, 1G59. 

Eichaed, the elder son of OliA^er Cromwell, was proclaimed 
Protector by the Council ; and his title was confirmed by 
the Parliament which he assembled on the 29th of 
January, 1659. 

Eichard’s gentle character was quite unfit to curb the 
insolence of the army ; and he was compelled by his own 
relations, Eleetwood and Desborough, to dissolve the I’ar- 
liament. The council of officers, acting with the Eepiib- 
lieans, now recalled the remnant of the Long Parliament ; 
but the members expelled in 1648 were still excluded, A 
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new Council of 31 members was appointed, including 
l?airfax, Bradsbaw, and others who bad separated from 
Cromwell. Eicbard resigmed the Protectorate (May 25), 
and retired to tbe Continent; and bis brother Henry 
gave up tbe government of Ireland. Both retmmed after- 
wards, and lived tbe quiet life of country gentlemen. 
Henry died in Cambridgeshire in 1674: Eicbard survived 
tbe faE of tbe Stewarts 24 years, and died at Cbesbmit 
in 1712. 

Tbe story is told. that Eicbard Cromwell once took a 
Dutch friend, who only knew him by bis assumed name, 
to see King William open Parliament. “ What a splendid 
sight!” said tbe foreigner; “did you ever see it before?” 
“iVo« since I sat in that chair!” answered tbe fallen Pro- 
tector, pointing to tbe tbrone. 


Section III. — ^The Yeae op Oonfusiox. 

Feom Mat 25, 1659, to May 8, 1660. 

The restored ParEament still di-eamed of, curbing tbe 
army. Tbe attempt encoui-aged a royabst insurrection, 
which was put down by General Lambei-t, who again ex- 
pelled tbe Parliament (October 13). Tbe officers again 
assumed tbe government as a Committee of Public Safety. 
But tbe power of deciding these disputes lay with tbe 
army of Scotland, under Gesekal Geoege Monk, a man 
who knew bow to govern bis ambition by bis interest. 

Without revealing bis fiu-tber designs. Monk declared 
for tbe Parliament, and began Ins march southward. 
Lambert, who went to meet him, was deserted bj. bis 
troops. At York, Monk was joined by Lord Fairfax, the 
bead of tbe Presbyterian party. He entered London on 
tbe 3rd of February, and restored tbe Presbyterian ma- 
jority of tbe Long Parliament; and they appointed Monk 
Commander-in-chief of tbe army and tbe navy. 

Meanwhile negotiations bad been opened with Charles II. 
at Breda in Holland ; and "it only remained, to seem-e a 
formal invitation for bis return. With this view tbe Long 
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Parliament finally dissolved itself on ihe 16ih of Marcli, 
and summoned a -Gonvention to meet on tlie 26tli of April.* 
On the 1st of May, a letter from Charles was read to 
hoth Houses, accompanied by the famous Declaration of 
Breda, in wbicb lie promised liberty of conscience and a 
general amnesty, with such exceptions only as Parliament 
might make. A commission carried back an answer from 
both Houses, inviting him to return and assume the govem- 
ment. PTithout ivaiting for his arrival, Kixg Cuaules II. 
was proclaimed in London on the 8th of May, 1660. On 
the 2oth of May, Charles landed at Dover, and received 
an enthusiastic welcome into London on his 30th birthday 
{ May 29th). “ It must surely have been my fault (said 

Charles) that I did not come before ; for I have met vdth 
no one to-day v^ho did not protest that he always wished 
for my restoration.” 




Chap. XXIX.— Chaeles IE. Stew apt. 


Fboji j\Iay 8, 1660, to FEBnuARV 6, 1685. 

(But, in public documents, bis reign is reckoned from January 30, 1G49.) 

Jjorn, May 29, 1630. Itdgned (as reckoned), 86 j^ears; (in fact) 
25 years. Age, 55. 

Chaeles II. was the fii-st prince of the house of Stewart 
who was bom an Englishman; but his exile had made him 
almost a Frenchman in tastes and manners. As a boy of 
twelve years old, he had stood beside his father at the 
raising of the standard at Xottingham ; and he had home 
a part in the first two years of the civil war. He then 
fled to Holland, and afterwards to France; and, as we 
have seen, he was for a shoi-t time in command of the 
roj’-alist fleet. His year’s experience as king of Scotland 
had sown in his mind a bitter dislilce of the Presbyterians, 


A Coiiven I ion of the Estates of the Eealm is a body composed, like Par- 
Jiament, of Spiritual and Temporal Peers and elected -Commoners ; but not 
summoned, like Parliament, by the King. Another such Convention met 
n rb&9 to choose a neur-king in place of James II. In both cases the 
Convention was constituted as a Parliament under the new sovereio-u 
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Vi’-lio liacT forced Mm to take tlie Covenant, and lield liini in 
a sort of bondage. His nine years’ exile, since the battle 
of 'Worcester, had .been spent in wanderings between 
Hrance, the Spanish bTetherlands, and Holland, sometimes 
in actual want. 

Disappointment had taught Charles to despise men and 
principles, and to live for enjojunent. The chief lesson that 
he drew from his adversity was the fir-m resolve, not again 
to risk the crown, which gave him licence to pursue his plea- 
sures. His hatui-al good sense often guarded him against the 
counsel of bad advisers, such as his brother, James, Duke 
OF York. Charles is reported to have once said, “ Brother, 
I have no vdsh to go on my travels again.” But he was 
quite ready to use despotic power, suj)ported by foreign 
pay, to secure his crown and to crush his party foes. He 
gained popularity by living openly among the people, and 
by the charm of an easy indolent "good-nature, adorned 
■with "wit and graceful manners. But his graces were on 
the sui'face ; he was selfish and faithless ; and he had an 
utter aversion to business. His character was summed up 
in the mock epitaph of his boon companion, the Earl of 
Koohester : — 

“ Here lies our sovereign lord the King, 

Whose word no man relies on ; 

Who never said a foolish thing. 

And never did a wise one.”* 

A small band of friends had adhered to Charles in exile ; 
some, like Eochester, the companions of his pleasures ; but 
there were also a few who gave him serious and sage 
advice. The most faithful of these was the old poj)ular 
leader. Sir Edward Hyde^ who was now made Lord Chan- 
ceUor and Earl op Claresdox.| Monk was created Duke 
of Albemarle and Captain-General of the forces. 

The Convention, having been declared a Parliament, 

* Charles is said to have replied wittily, “ Quite true ! for my words 
nay own ; my deeds are my ministers’.” 

On September 3, 1660, the Duke of York made a private marriage 
Anne Hyde, the daughter of Clarendon, who became the grandfather 
queens of England — Mary and Anne. 



Cii.-'P. XXIX. Vengeance on ihc Regicides. 2 3 5 ' 

settled 00 . tlie king a revenue of 1,200,000/. for life. In 
tin’s settlement, tlio old feudal rights of the Crotvai 
■were finally abolished, and an Excise on beer and other 
liquors was granted in their . stead.^'- The promised Act 
of Indemnity for offences during the “ Great Eebellion ” 
was passed ; but the Itegicides,\ and some others, 'dnre ex- 
cepted by nam.e and attainted. Ten of them were executed, 
and nineteen were imprisoned for life. A meaner revenge 
v/as taken on those who had already died. On the anni- 
versary of the late king’s execution, the bodies of Crom- 
well, his son-in-law Ii-eton, and Bradshaw, who had sat as 
president of the court, were di-agged from their' graves and 
hanged on the gibbet at Tyburn, beneath which they were 
again buried, while their heads were exposed on 'Westminster 
Hall (January 31, 1661). These acts of vengeairce were 
concluded eighteen months later by the trial and execution 
of Sir Hemy Yane (June 14, 1662). 

The Convention Parliament provided for the disbanding 
of the armj-, except a force of 1000 horse and 4000 foot, 
which formed the first beginning of oui' Standing Army. 
The displaced clergy were restored to their benefices ; but 
the present holders were suffered to remain, if the former 
incumbents were dead. Hor must we omit t'o mention the 
establishment of a General Post-Office for London. This 
Parliament was dissolved on the 29th of December, 1660. 

On the 1st of January, 1661, a Parliament met in Scot- 
land, and began the work of reaction and revenge under 
the guidance of the Earl of Lauderdale, who had been once 
a zealous Covenanter. The Covenant was renounced ; the 
king’s suinemacy and the Episcopal form of Church go- 
vernment were restored. The Marquis of Argyle was 
executed for treason, after a mock trial (May 27). 

In England, the king showed a desire to carry out the 
Declaration of Breda. A Conference was held, at the 

* This was the continuance of an E-^cise Dutj’- on beer, cider, ale, and 
perry, imposed by Parliament to meet the cost of-the civil war (1645). 
Duties were also laid on tea and Soffee, which were now coming into use. 
p That is, those "S'lio had sat on the court that condemned Charles I. 
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Savoy Palace in tb.e Sti-and, between twelve BisboiDS and 
twelve leading Presbyterian ministers, to consider tbe 
objections to tbe Liturgy (April 15). But it only ended 
(like tbe Hampton Court Conferences under James I.) in 
confirming and widening tbeir difierences. 

Tbe new elections showed tbe altered temper of tbe 
nation. A Parliament of devoted royalists and cburcb- 
men met on tbe 8tb of May, 1661, and lasted for nearly 
18 years, till January 24, 1679. Prom tbe bribes wbicb 
its members took, botb from tbe English court and 
from tbe king of Prance, it obtained tbe name of tbe 
Pension Parliament. Besides measures for tbe full restora- 
tion of tbe king’s authority, it passed tbe Corporation 
Act, wbicb required aU officers of tbe local government of 
to^vns * to take tbe sacrament according to tbe form of tbe 
Church of England (1661). They were further required 
to abjure tbe Covenant, and also tbe “ traitorous position ” 
of taking arms in tbe Idng’s name against himself or bis 
officers. This “ oath of non-resistance ” was now adojited 
as tbe favourite test of disloyalty in opinion. 

Meanwhile tbe Convocation of the Clergy revised tbe 
forms of Common Prayer; and tbe use of the neAV Prayer 
Book was imposed by Parliament in tbe next Session 
(1662). The new Act of Uniformity required all clergymen 
to declare tbeir “ unfeigned assent and consent to all and 
everything” in this book, to receive episcopal ordination, 
to abjure tbe Covenant, and to take tbe oath of non- 
resistance. All who refused were deprived of tbeir prefer- 
ments from tbe ensuing Peast of St. Bartholomew (Aug. 
24). On that day 2000 clergymen left tbeir livings ; and 
tbe Nonconformists bencefoi'tb became Dissenters. But tbe 
exercise of tbem ministry under this new character was 
forbidden on pain of fine and imprisonment ; and tbe like 
penalties were afterwards imposed on all worshippers in dis- 
senting congTegations by tbe Conventicle Act (1664). Tbe 
deprived clergy bad tbeir chief friends in tbe towns, and 

These governing bodies are c.allcd Municipal Corporations, from two 
Latin words, signifying a privileged town and « bodtj of persons. 
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tli'-ir Xest means of earning a. living vas l^y teacliing. 
Therefore the Five Mile Act vas passed, forl3idding all, ndio 
vunld not take the oath of non-resistance, to come Avithin 
fiA’e miles of anj* corporate toAATi, and disabling them from 
keeping schools (16G5). 

We mnst nov look at the relations of Charles to Eurojje, 
Avhcrc a ncAv poAver arose just at the time of his restoration, 
Louis XIY., “ the Grand Monarch ” had become king of 
France in his fifth year (May 14, 1643). His reign lasted 
fill- the A’ast space of 72 years, from ahnost the beginning 
of the Ci'c’il lYar under Charles I. till after the accession 
of George I. (Louis died on the 1st of September, 1715). 

In 1661. Louis, A\’-ho Avas noAV 23, took the government 
into his oaatl hands, and formed an alliance Avith England, to 
support Portugal against Sj)ain. His brother Philip, Duke 
of Orleans, AA’as married to Henrietta Maria, sister of. 
Charles II. ; and Charles married Catherine of Braganza, 
daughter of John lY. of Portugal (May 21, 1662). The 
queen brought as a part of her doAATy tho fortress of 
Tangier (on the, African coast opposite Gibraltar) and 
'■he Indian possession of Bomhaij. On the other hand, the 
e.\.traA’’agance of Charles enabled Louis to ptu-chase back 
from him CromAvell’s conquests on the French coast, Dim- 
Idrk and Mardyke (1662). 

But neAV causes of quarrel vdth the Dutch soon inAmlved 
Charles in Avar, both Avith the ProAiinces, and Avith Franco 
as their ally. An English company, formed for trading to 
the Gold Coast of Y^est Africa,* came into conflict AAuth 
the Dutch settlements. The English admiral. Sir Eobert 
Holmes, proceeded to 'Capture the Dutch colony of Ncav 
Amsterdam in America (August 27, 1664). The j)lace 
i-eceived the since famous name of Hew Y'ork, in honour 
of the royal Duke, who was jiatron of the Company. The 
Second Butch War was formally declared next year ; and 
the Duke of York, who was Lord High Admiral, gained a 
great victory in Solebay, off Lowestoft (June, 1666). 

The first guineas coined in England ivere so called because they Avere 
made of the gold brought by this company from Guinea (1663). 

HIST. BRIT. L 
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But now a new calamity brolce out at home. The Great 
Plac/ue of London, which fii-st appeared in Decemher, 1664, 
became severe during the dry spiing and hot summer of 
1665, till in August and September the deaths reached 
8000 or 10,000 in a week. The Parliament removed 
to Oxford ; the Coui-t and nobility fled from London ; 
and thousands of families encamped in the fields round 
the city. Houses were shut up, and whole streets were 
deserted, except by the solitary passenger staggering home 
to die. The noise of busy traffic gave place to the rumbling 
of the dead-cart and the voice of the bellman, crying, 
“ Bring out your dead I ” The rites of burial were soon 
neglected, and the corpses were flung from carts into 
yawning “ plague-pits,” As in all great pestilences, the 
sight of ever-present death inflamed pleasure with a wilder 
licence. The sounds of revelry were mingled ■^vith the 


cry of a fanatic who stalked about denouncing, “Woo 
unto the city!” The Plague declined when the winter 
set in, having carried off about 68,000, or some said 
100,000, from a population of about half a million. 

With the new year (1666),* Lotris came to the help of 
his Dutch allies, and declared war against England. But 
his fleet was not ready to do much. The Duke of Albe- 
marle and Prince Eupert fought a hard sea-fight in the 
Downs for four days against the Dutch (June 1-4). A 
more decisive victory off the North Eoreland gave England 
for a time the mastery of the sea (July 25). 


On Sundaji '-^^et,2nd of September', the Great Fire of 
Londov^Q °^'oJce out ^ baker’s house near London Bridge, 
riient iufe'l by the column called “ the Monu- 

thvee’cj 

tij-e^ights, and devoured the old wooden 
1‘haixiesf^ tie ygVer to the Temple, and from the 
^iolhox-n B Criiriflegate. It was only 

is 

yoius yenv , -..John Dryden named, in a famous poem, 

T »ho ‘<y^ ^ Wonders,” the Plague, • Battle, and Fire, 

■"»Pr'ovj„„ c.foundation of the “Royal Society for 
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at last stopped at tlie gi-eat gaps made by blowing iip 
boiises witb gunpowder (September 6). 

The Great Tire burnt out tbe lingei’ing Plague, wdiich 
bas mot since appeared in London ; it also gave an oppor- 
tunity for raising a new city in tbe style of wbicb Dry- 
den prophesied : — 

' “ Her widening streets on new foundations trust, 

* And opening into larger parts she flics.” 

But tbe baste of rebuilding kept tbe old narrow crooked 
streets \ and the improvements of two centuries have only 
worked back towards tbe plan devised by tbe genius of tbe 
great arcbitect,-SiR Oheistopher 'Weeji, w^bo built tbe new 
Cathedral of St. Paul, for tbe old church perished in tbe fire. 

England now desired peace; and during tbe negotia- 
tioils her navy was neglected. Tbe Dutch fleet, under 
De Eujder and De Witt, appeared suddenly at tbe Eore, 
took tbe fort of Sbeemess, and burnt the ships laid up in 
tbe Medway off Obatbam. They then .sailed up tbe Thames 
nearly to Gravesend, and blockaded tbe port of London. 
But Louis XW. would not suffer bis Dutch allies to 
become too strong at sea : and peace was concluded at 
Breda (July 21, 1667). 

' _;Tbe popular indignation at these disaster’s claimed a 
victim ; and tbe coui-t was ready to sacrifice tbe Earl of 
Clarendon. Charles was tired of bis grave e Hser, who bad 
a powerful rival in George Villiers, Duke, /Buckingham, 
tbe profligate and restless son of tbe favou‘^?i/e of Charles I. 
Clarendon bad made himself offensive to all parties by bis 
aiTogance and ostentation ; and be was vmjustly charged 
with a corrupt part in tbe sale of Dunbirk. Charles dis- 
missed Clarendon from the office of Lord! Chancellor with 
marked disgrace, and be was impeached (by tbe House of 
Commons. .He retu-ed to tbe Continent by tbe king’s com- 
mand, .and was sentenced to banishment for life (1667). 
Clarendon spent bis exile in writing bis “History of tbe 
Great EebeUion,” and bis “Memoirs,” and died at Ebuen 
in 1674. 

Tbe new Ministry now formed was' called tbe King’s 

i. 2 
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Cabal, an Englisli word equivalent to tlie Erencli Oalinet. 
Of its members we need only name the Duke of Bucldng- 
liam, tbe Earl of Ai-lington, and a man who soon became 
a great power in tbe state, Anthony Asbley Cooper, Lord 
Asbley, better kno-\vn by bis later title of Eael of Shaftes- 
bury. Tbougb tbe very name of this Ministry passed into 
a byword, tbe;;^ began with attemi^ts at religious peace at 
borne, and a bold and wise policy abroad. 

After tbe death of Philip IV. of Spain, Louis XIV. 
claimed the Spanish Netherlands, as the inheritance of his 
wife, who was Philip’s daughter ; and he began his long- 
wars for the conquest of those Provinces (1667). Sir 'Wil- 
liam Temple, oui- ambassador to the Dutch, . formed the 
Triple Alliance of England, Holland, and Sweden ; which was 
the first of the many leagues against the ambitious schemes 
of Louis (1668). But Charles himself entered into private 
negotiations vdth Louis, to obtain money to supjfiy his 
extravagance, and troops to keep do^vn Ms subjects if 
necessary. Eor these objects the Secret Treaty of Dover 
was signed (1670); Charles engaged to profess the Homan 
Catholic religion* and to renounce the Triple AUiance, 
and he became the pensioner of Louis for 120,000?. a year 
to suiiport a new war rrith the United Promnees ! 

In accordance vdth this shameful bargain, the Third 
Dutch War wao declared by England and France at the 
same time (ivict). The Duke of York gained a hard- 
fought battle maainst De Huyter in Southwold Bay. An 
Euglish force, under the king’s natural son, James, Duke 
OF Monsiouth, served with Louis, who quickly overran the 
Netherlands. The Provinces seemed oh the point of ruin; 
when the deliverer arose, who was to save both them and 
England from Bourbon conquest and Stewart tyranny. 
TMs was William Henry, Prince of Orange, and son of 
Mary, the daughter of Charles I. -j- 

* It -was now known publicly that the Duke of York had become a 
Roman Catholic, He was “heir presumpti'-e,” as Charles had no lawful 
children ; and it was thought that the English people might wish to pre- 
vent James from becoming king. 

t He was born on November 4, 1650, eight days after the death of 
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Tlio hard terms of peace offered "by Louis drove the 
Diitcli people to such, frenzy, that their chief -magistrate, the 
Pensionary De Witt, vras tom to ]pieces "vuth his iDrother 
at the Hague, and the Prince of Orange Tvas proclaimed 
Stadholder, as William IH. He declared that, if he could 
not save his country, he would die in her last ditch. Bj’’ 
cutting the dykes, and laying the country under water, ho 
forced Louis to retreat for this year. 

l\Ieanwhile a newreligious storm was rising in England, 
In March, 1672, the king had suspended the penal laws 
against Nonconformists by a Declaration of Indulgence. 
This proclamation released Johh Bonyah from .his twelve 
years* imprisonment in Bedford gaol, where he wrote his 
‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’ The advisers of this measure wore 
Clifford, a Poman Catholic, and Ashley, who was aspiring 
to lead the popular Protestant party. It was now that 
Asliley was made Earl of Shaftesbury, and soon afterwards 
Lord Chancellor. 

Parliament, on re-assemhling, protested against the De- 
claration of Indulgence, which the king withdrew (1673). 
But, more than this, they passed the Test Act, which re- 
quired all public officers to receive the sacrament accord- 
ing to the form of the -Church of England, to take the 
oaths of allegiance and supremacy, and to sign a declara- 
tion against the Eoman Catholic doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation.* 

This Act excluded both Eoman Catholics and Protestant 
Dissenters from holding public offices ; but it was aimed 
cMefly against the Catholics. The Dulce of York resigned 
his office of Lord High Admiral. The Commons were 
proceeding to vote addresses against Popery and the 
French alliance, when Parliament was suddenly prorogued 


ln.s fiither, ‘William II., Prince of Orange, and Stadholder of the United 
Provinces. Observe that his name bore the same number, William III. 
among the Stadholders of Holland, as afterwards among the Kings of 
England. 

=‘'- It was not till 1828 that the disabilities both of .Protestant Dissenters 
and Eoman Catholics from holding ofiice were removed by the repeal of 
the Test and Corporation Acts. 
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(1673). ShaftesTjuiy was dismissed five days later, and 
the Oahal ministry was hrohen up. The new Lord 
Treasurer, Thomas Osborn, who was soon afterwards made 
Eael of Danbv, was a staunch supporter of the royal 
prerogative, hut Avas oj)posedtto Popery and Prance. 

The refusal of Parliandent to grant Supplies caused 
Charles to purchase a separate' peace -vvith Holland hy the 
Treaty of Westminster (1674). Two years later, Charles 
made a new secret treaty, by which he became finally the 
pensioner of Louis, and each of the two kings engaged to 
make no foreign alliance without the other’s consent 
(1676). In public, Charles stiH professed friendship for 
the United Provinces; and Mary, the daughter of the 
Duke of York, was mariied to the Stadholder William, 
Prince of Orange (1677). 

Meanwhile the opposition in Parliament, led by Shaftes 
buiy and Buckingham, had been gaining strength thi-ough 
the popular di-ead of Popeiy, A terrible means of using 
this feeling against the Government was fin-nished by the 
alleged discovery of the famous Popish Plot. The in- 
former was Titus Oates, who had been in turn an ex- 
treme Dissenter under the Commonwealth, a clergyman at 
the Eestoration, and a convert to Eomanism in the English 
Jesuit college at St. Omer. ExpeHed thence for disgrace- 
ful conduct, he retuirned, in his character of a clergyman, 
to reveal the plots which (he said) he had heard the 
Jesuits talk over. The scheme — as he stated it before the 
Council — included the murder of the king, the massacre of 
all Protestants, and a second burning of London. The 
crown of England Avas to be offered to the Duke of York, 
to hold it (like King John) as the vassal of the Pope; but 
eA^en James was to be mtu'dered if he refused. The justice 
before whom Oates SAvore his infonnation. Sir Edmimdsbury 
Godfrey, was found murdered in a ditch at Primrose Hin ; 
and his funeral was a scene of Avild popular excitement. 
Magistrates and citizens, in fear of the same fate, AA’-ent 
about carrying imder their cloaks a jointed cudgel, AAdiich 
was called the “ Protestant flail,” 
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- The Popish Plot. 

Parliament, meeting on tlie-21st of Oetolaei-, 1678, affirmed 
the reality of the Plot, and passed an Aet disabling Papists 
from sitting in either House.* The Commons proceeded 
to impeach the Earl of Danhy for his share in the last 
secret treaty -with Louis XIV. ; hut Charles stopped the 
proceedings hy a prorogation. This “Pension Parliament,”- 
which had sat for eighteen years, was dissolved on the 
24th of January, 1679. 

The trials for the Popish Plot had now begun. Father 
Coleman, the Luke of York’s confessor, was the first exe- 
cuted (Deeemhei-). The Com-t, in alarm for their o^vn 
existence, prompted Chief Justice Scroggs to .browbeat the 
accused, and to encourage Oates in his shameless and self- 
contradictory evidence. The “ saviour of the nation ” (as 
he called himself) had a pension of 1200Z. a year, a lodging- 
in Whitehall, and a hody-gxiard. Such rewards of perjui-y 
soon tempted new witnesses; victims were aimed at in 
higher and higher places, till Oates dared to accuse the 
■ queen herself of high treason. The elections, held amidst 
this outburst of Protestant alarm, went so completely 
against the Com-t, that the Duke of York retired to 
Brussels. 

The 27iiVd Parliament of Charles 11. met on March 6, 
1679. The imxjeachment of Danhy was revived; he, was 
committed to the Tower ; and the pardon, which Charles 
had meanwhile gi-anted liim, was voted to he illegal. A 
new plan of administration was devised hy Sir William 
Temxfie. The king was to govern hy the ad-vice of a 
Council of thirty persons, -with Shaftesbury as President. 
Within this large body there was soon formed a Cabinet, 
composed of the Earls of Shaftesbury and Sunderland, and 
Viscount Halifax. Sunderland was Secretary of State. 
Halifax was the head of the party expressively called 
Trimmers, from the wavering com-se which they pm-sued 
between the Com-t and the Country Party. 

These last, headed by Shafteshm-y, adopted the unfounded 

* This Act was wpoaled under George lY. iu 1S29, hv wiint is called 
the Catiiolio Einancipatioii Act. 
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claim of tlie Duke of Monmoutli to ke riglitful heir-appa- 
rent to . the throne, based on a pretended marriage be- 
tween the king, his father, and his mother, Lucy Waters. 
Their “ Exclusion Bill” to shut out the Duke of York from 
the succession to the throne, was at once stoj)ped by the 
dissolution of the Parliament (May 27, 1679). 

But, on the day before, Charles had given his assent to 
one of the greatest measures ever enacted by an English 
Parliament. We owe to Shaftesbuiy the DATtuAs Coupus 
Act, “ for the better securing of the liberty of the subject, 
and for the prevention of imprisonments beyond the seas.” 
This Act secui-ed the personal freedom, which had been 
guaranteed in the Great Chai-ter, by strict rules for com- 
IJeiling the bringing of every prisoner into court within 
a certain number of days, for trial and sentence or de- 
liverance according to law.* 

The Midsummer of this j’-ear was marked by a memor- 
able conflict with the Covenanters in Scotland. A party of 
fanatics had cruelly murdered Archbishop Sharp; and 
the band of insurgents, whom they gathered about them, 
defeated a body of dragoons, under John Graham of Claver- 
house, at Loudoun Hill, near Drumclog. This gave the 
signal for an insurrection of the western Covenanters, which 
was put down by the Duke of Monmouth in the Battle of 
Bothlvell Bridge on the Clyde (June 22, 1679). Mopmouth’s 
lenity to the insurgents was bitterly resented by Lauder- 
dale and Claverhouse ; and he was superseded by the Duke 
of York, who had now returned frnm the Continent. 

For the Popish Plot had received its first great check in 
the acquittal of the queen’s physician. Sir George Wake- 
man (July 18). The Court took courage to postpone the 
meeting of the newly elected Parliament, and to dismiss 
the Earl of Shaftesbury from the Cormcil. On the other 
hand, the flagging zeal of the people was stimulated 
by a neAv plot, more mysterious than tbe first, called 

* The Latin phrase Habeis Corpus forms the beginning of the vrit 
(that is, the written order of the court), directing the person Avho holds 
any- one in custody to produce Ms body in court. 
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rlic Ifech-Tuh BJnf, Ti-'liicli Tras revealed l‘)y a -witness 
named Dangerfield. Monmoiitli, vlio liad l-)cen ordered to 
retire to Holland, nov returned; and the “Protestant 
Duke, as he -was called, -was received in London with 
]-)nl)lic rejoicings. The “Catholic Duke” .also returned 
from Scotland (Pchruarj, 1080), and regained- all his 
influence at the Court, 

Shafteslraiy was aiow preparing for a struggle of life 
or death. He procured addresses from all parts of the 
countrv, praying for the speedj' meeting of Parliament. 
Counter-addresses were sent up hj the Court party, declar- 
ing their ahhoircnca of this interference with the king’s 
j)rerogative. The country was dhdded into the two 
factions of Addressers and Ahliorrers ; hut these names soon 
gave place to the famous party distinctions of Whig and 
Touy.'-''-' Sliafteshurj'- accused the Duke of York, as a 
Popish recusant — that is, one who refused to take the 
test — before the grand jury of Middlesex ; hut Chief 
Justice Scrog-gs dismissed the jniy. This summer, too, 
]\ronmouth made a journe)^ through the West of England, 
and was received hy the people like a Idng, 

At length, the Fourth Parliament of Charles met on the 
2lBt of October, 1680. The -Exclusion Pill passed the 
Commons, hut it was thrown out hy the Lords, chiefly 
through the powerful speech made against it hy Halifax. 
The Commons toolc their reAmugo hy insisting on the trial 
of the Catholic Lords, Avho Avere confined in the ToAA'er on 
the charge of being parties to the plot. One of these, 
WiUiam Howard, Yiscount Stafford, was conA-icted hj’- the 
Peers, and executed on the 29th of December. But the 
shameless perjury of the Avitnesses, and the popular sjnn- 

Tile term Whig or Whigainorc ivas .at first .applied to the Covenanters 
in the West of Scotland, who were mostly peasants. It is said by some to 
have been the word used by carters to their horses, “ Whig! Whig” 
(“get on”) like Gee up, but other accounts are given of its origin. Tory 
was the name of some Irish banditti ; and it was given to the court party 
from their alleged design of bringing over the wild Irish (as James II. did) 
to put down the English people. The very remoteness of the first meaning 
of such -words from their common use makes tliem better party titles than 
words more significant and, thei-efore, more easily misunderstood. 

L 3 
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path}" .shown for the aged nobleman, sealed the fate of the 
Plot, and Stafford’s was the last blood shed on its account. 

Charles now toolc the bold step of dissolving Parliament, 
and summoning another at the loyal city of Oxford. The 
meeting of this Fifth and last Parliament of Charles II., 
on March 21st, 1681, revives the memory of tlie “ Mad 
Parliament ” of Oxford in the time of Henry HI. and De 
Montfort. The king came surrounded by his guards and 
by troops of loyal country gentlemen. The cxclusionists 
appeared with armed followers, wearing in their hats the 
watchwords, “ No Popery ! No Slavery.” They at once 
re^uved the Popish Plot, the Exclusion BiU, and the 
impeachment of Danbj^ 

But Charles had a secret source of strength. Exactl}' 
a week after the meeting of Parliament, he signed another 
treaty uuth Louis XIV. for an unconditional pension of 
50,000Z. quarterly. On the same day he dissolved the 
Parliament, and he never called another. (March 28.) 
The “ Declaration,” whicli he addressed to the people, 
called forth a strong feeling against the violence of the 
Exclusionists and the odious Plot. 

The Court proceeded to acts of vengeance, with the aid 
of some of the very same perjurers who had supported the 
Plot. Shaftesbury was committed to the Tower, and 
indicted for high treason ; but the grand jury ignored * 
the Bill, amids!; the loud cheers of the people (November 
24). The court secured the election of the new sheriffs, 
who could bo trusted to make up subservient juries ; and 
Shaftesbury fled to Holland, ■nuth his friend, the great 
philosopher, John Locke. There the restless Earl died 
two months later (January, 1683). 

London was punished for its devotion to the popular 
cause by the forfeiture of its Charter and the prosecution 
of several leading citizens. Many other towns were com- 

* Tlie Grand Jury decide the first question, whether the case against 
an accused person is strong enough to require his being sent for trial. If 
they find it not so, they write on the indictment the Latin word- Ignoramus, 
“ we ignore,” i. e., we do not find any case against the accused. 
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to auiTencle^' tlicir Cliavter.s, and to ]3iirchase llc^v 
ono.s. TS'liicIi gave tlie Trown tlic ajipointment of their chief 
magistrate.? and officers. In Scotland, under the Duke of 
York, the Earl of Arg3'le, .son of the ]\rarquis helioaded 
in IGGI, -was condemned to death on the flimsiest pretext; 
hut he escaped to Holland. 

These ]u-oceeding.s u-ere held h}^ some of the leading 
YYigs to jmstify resistance ; and a conspiracy vas formed 
hy YhLLiAji Lord Eussell (son of the Dulce"^ of Bedford), 
Algerxox Sldxey, and others, to secure the succession of 
Jlonniouth. At the same time another plot vas formed hy 
men of a different class, to assassinate the king, on his 
return froin HeAvniarket, at a farm called the Jiya House, 
in Hertfordshire.-'- The “ Ej'e House Plot ” Avas frustrated 
hy the Icing’s returning from HeAvmarket earlier than vras 
expected ; and its discoA-ery aa'rs followed bj'- the botra}-al 
of the “ "Whig Conspiracy,” as that of Eussoll and Sidney 
AA’as called. 

The cromi laAA^ers mixed up the tAvo plots (like the Main 
and Bye in the time of James I. and Ealeigh) ; and Lord 
Eussell and Algernon Sidney were executed, after trials 
Avdiich were a mockery of justice (1683), Monmouth pur- 
chased his pardon by a confession ; but he aaars soon banished 
from court, and fled to Holland '(1G84), The Duke of 
Yorlc AAvas restored to his office of Lord High Admiral; 
and Lord Halifax remained the only rival to his ascendancy 
at court. 

On the very day fixed for a Council to decide between 
them, Charles was seized with a fit of apoplexy. Ho re- 
covered sufficiently to be received into the Eoman Catholic 
Church; and died Avithin the week, on the 6th of Eebruaiy, 
1685, He was buried in AYestminster AbbejA 

* Charles 11. and his brother were constant A’isitors to tlie races at 
Newmarket, AAdiich were founded by Charles I. 
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Chap. XXX. — Jajies II, Stewakt, 

From FEnuuAnY G, 1G85, to December 11, 1G88, 

Born, October 15, 1G33. Bdrjnccl, 4 3 'e.'irs, Died, September IG, 

1701. Age, G8. 

Jamies, the Second of England and Ireland, and the 
Seventh of Scotland, was welcomed bj’- the loj'alty of all 
three countries to thrones, the foundations of which he had 
helped to shake. Within an hour of his brother’s death, 
the king declared to the Council his purpose of governing 
according to the laws, and going as far as any man in 
suj)port of the liberties of the country’-, for which he had 
fought. He assured them that he would maintain the 
established government in Church and State. But he at 
once levied taxes by his own, authorit 5 >- till the meeting of 
Parliament, and on the second Sunday of his reign ho 
went openly to mass. 

The fierce struggle for ‘civil and religious e’espotism, 
which makes up the brief but stirring story of Ihis reign, 
was begnn under the specious guise of toleration. A pro- 
clamation was issued, for the release of all persons con- 
fined for refusing to take the oaths of allegiance and' 
supremacj’. This applied only to the Catholics and to 
the Quakers, who had a friend at court in the famous 
William Penn ; but no relief was given to prisonei's under 
the laws against Protestant dissent. The Scottish Par- 
liament enacted the penalty of death against any one who 
should preach in a conventicle, or even attend one in the 
open air ; and the penalty was mercilessly enforced by the 
soldiers under Claverhouse. 

James lost no time in taking vengeance on the authors of 
the Popish Plot. Titus Oates was brought to trial before 
Chief Justice Jeffreys for perjury, and sentenced to be de- 
graded, pilloried, and whipped at the cart’s tail from Aid- 
gate to Newgate on one day, and from Newgate to Tyburn 
on the next, to imprisonment for life, and to exposure in 
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the pilloiy five times a year. The flogging was evidently 
meant to he fatal; but Oates bore the infliction, and survived 
to receive a pardon and a pension after the Eevolution. 

The king’s first professions, and the power of the Court, 
had secured a most loyal Parliament, which granted James 
tunnage and poundage for his life, and duties on sugar 
and tobacco, making a revenue of l3900,000Z. ; but they 
were suddenly, called upon to provide new resources 
against an invasion and civil war. 

Prom the moment of Charles’s death, the English Whigs 
and'Scotch Covenanters, who had found shelter in Holland, 
resolved to dispute the rights of James. A double inva- 
sion was planned ; of England by the Duke of Monmoutli, 
and of Scotland by the Earl of Argyle. 

Aesyle sailed first, with three ships, for the coast of 
Lorn, to raise his clansmen. But his plans were hampered 
by a divided council ; his fleet was destroyed ; and his 
foUowei-s dispersed during a night march on Glasgow. 
Argyle was taken in the ^sgnise of a peasant, and beheaded 
at Edinburgh under his old sentence (June 30, 1686). 

It was not tin Argyle’s enterprise had become hopeless, 
that Moyjiouth sailed from Amsterdam in a ship of 26 
guns, with two smaller vessels, can-jdng equipments for 
the army which he hoped to raise in England. The Duke 
landed at Lyme Pegis, in Dorset, on the 11th of June, with 
only eighty-thi-ee followers, and was received with cries of 
“ A Monmouth ! A Monmouth ! The Protestant religion ! ” 
He published a declaration, claiming the crown as his birth- 
right, but leaving the decision to a free Parliament. The 
violence with which this paper attacked the “traitor, 
tyrant, assassin, and popish usurper, James, Duke of 
York,” disgusted all men of station and influence. But 
the peasantry, and the clothworkers of the western towns, 
where dissent was strong and Monmouth popular, gave 
him in one day a force of 1500 men. The news of his 
landing reached London on Saturday, the 13th of Jime ; 
and a Bill was hurried through Parliament, attainting 
hlonmouth of high treason. 
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On Monday, tlie Dulce of Albemarle (son of tbc famous 
Monk) -met tlie rebels at Axminster %vitb 4000 of tlie 
Devon militia. But iuany of tbem showed sucb unwilling- 
ness to figbt against Monmoutb, that Albemarle ordered a 
retreat, wliicb became a liasty flight. Monmouth marched 
to Taunton, and his royal welcome there tempted him to 
the imprudent stop of causing himself to be proclaimed as 
“ King James II.” At Bridgewater, Monmouth’s army had 
grown to 6000 men ; manj'-more had to be refused for want 
of arms, and man 3 '^ liad no weapons but pilces and'scythes. 

On the other side the militia were gathering, and the 
regular troops wore coming up from London. Their 
general, the Earl of Eeversham, was irresolute and in- 
capable ; but he had -with him John Churchill,* in com- 
mand of the Eojnl Blues. Monmouth fell back, though he 
had gained some success in a skirmish of cavahy ; and the 
news of Argjde’s defeat made him utterly despondent.. As 
a last hope, he led his army out of Bridgewater to a night 
attack on the camp of Eeversham, on th 6 great morass 
of Sedgemoor. The sui’prise failed, and when daylight 
showed the roj^al forces about to crush his ill-armed fol- 
lowers, Monmouth fled from the field (Julj’- 6 ). Having 
wandered for two days in the New Eorest, the Duke was 
found hidden in a ditch, in the dress of a shepherd. He 
was taken to London, and cainied into the presence of his 
uncle. After abject entreaties for his Hfe, which James 
rejected with hardhearted coldness, Monmouth was be- 
headed at the Tower (July 15). 

His followers were delivered uj), first to military execu- 
tion by the brutal soldiery of Colonel Kirke, and then to 
the more systematic vengeance of the law. Chief Justice 
Jeffreys was sent on his “ Bloody Circuit ” through the 
West, to earn the Great Seal from the King who spurred 
on the cruelty of his willing seiwant. About 330 persons 
were executed with all the barbarities of the law of 
treason ; and Jefii’eys made the horrid boast, that he had 

* Tliis great general — best tnowii by Ins later title of Doke of Map.i.- 
BOROUGU — was born on June 24, 1650, and rvas now tliirfy-flvc years old. 
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hanged more traitors than all the Chief Justices since the 
Conquest. Many more were sentenced to merciless flog- 
gings and hopeless imprisonment; and between 800 and 
900 were transported as slaves to the West Indies. 

J effi.-eys made a large fortune hy trading in pardons ; and 
the courtiers shared in the traffic. The queen herself had 
some of the prisoners given to her, not as Edward pre- 
sented the burgesses of Calais to the womanly pity of' 
Philippa, hut for the profit of selling them into slavery. 
Her maids-of-honour were allowed to exact 2000 guineas 
for the pardon of some young ladies of Taunton (several 
of them' mere children) who had obeyed their school- 
mistress in presenting a flag to Monmouth. Throughout 
all, the king. was deaf to every appeal for mercy. “His 
heard,” said Churchill to a suppliant, laying his hand on 
the ehimneypiece in the ante-room at Whitehall — “his 
heart is as hard as this marble.” 

Besides the executions in the West, some of the Whio- 
merchants of London were marked for vengeanc^ on the 
charge of being par-ties to the Eye House Plot. Sir. Henry 
Cornish, whq had been sheriff at the time of the Exclusion 
Bin (1679), was hanged and quartered in sight of his orvn 
house, and his head-was set up over Guildhall. Ahd, on 
the same day, Elizabeth Gaurn, a lady whose long life 
^ had been. passed in acts of charity, was hurnt alive at 
Tyburn. Ibis last victim of the stake in England was 
brought there for giving shelter, frour pure pity, to a 
fugitive fi-om Sedgemoor, who earned his pardon by in- ' 
forming against his kind protectress ! 

Five days before these judicial murders, the doom of 
religious liberty was sealed in France by the Bevocation of 
the Edict of Nantes (October 15, 1685).* It seemed as if 
James and Louis were about to root out aU freedom alike 
fi-ora France and England. But the French Protestant 
exiles, who found a refuge in England, enriched our 
country with the fruits of their iudusti-y, especially in 

* The Edict of Kantes, granting religions freedom to the Hn</uenofs 
liad been imhlished hy Henry JV. of France in 1598. (See ji. Kil.j’ 
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tlie manufacture of silk ; and. many of the names which 
stand highest amongst us in arms, commerce, arts, and 
letters, from that day to this, came over in that ihigration. 
Among the exiles was the Marshal Bulie of Schomherg, who 
now took service with the Prince of Orange in Holland, 
and soon became his ablest general in the war Avith 
James II. MeaiiAvhile, the course of Louis Avarned the 
loyal Protestant Cavaliers and Churchmen of England, of 
Avhat they had to expect from James, if he once secured 
despotic poAver like that of the French king. 

Nor did the king leave them in doubt of his intentions. 
He informed Parliament, on its reassembling, that he had 
increased the standing army, as the militia had failed in 
the late rebellion ; and that he had appointed some qfScers, 
AALose fitness he kneAv, though they had not taken the 
Test. The contest Avhich ensued Avas ended by a proroga- 
tion, and this only Parliament of James II. never met 
again. (It Avas dissolved on the 2nd of July, 1687.) The 
story of the following years is that of the struggle to 
bring England back to a Eoman Catholic despotism, till 
the peaceful invasion of 1688 confirmed the great victory 
Avon over the repulsed Armada of 1588. 

The king’s chief reliance was on the Dispensing Power 

that is, the supreme poAver of the sovereign to suspend 
laAvs on the plea of the public good — a poAver Avhich had 
been often claimed, and as often resisted. Besides aj)point- 
ing officers Avho had not taken the Test, James granted 
dispensations to clergymen Avho had turned Eomanists, to 
enable them to hold their livings. After James had made 
some changes on the Bench, the TAvelve Judges affirmed 
the King’s dispensing power (1686). Eoman Catholics 
were appointed to the highest posts in the Universities ; 
and^ tAvo bishoprics even were conferred on disguised 
Papists. Eoman Catholic - Avorship Avas openly restored, 
and several monasteries, and tAvo Jesuit schools, Avere 
founded^ in London. The Court of Ecclesiastical Commission 
Avas reAuved, in defiance of its abolition by the Long Par- 
liament and” Charles I. Eiots in London, against the re- 
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vivo.l uf (‘‘utliolic i-ites. gave a pretext for foriniiig a Cam'p 
f‘)i JTo^msJou- JTcalh, -wlicrc 13,000 soklior.s, M'itli twenty-six 
gnus, were placed nuder tlie comniaud of Lord Feversliani. 

But exeu tlus camp partook of the spirit of the citizcii.s, 
wl'O were wont to visit it on holidays; and a tract was 
distributed among the soldiers, exliorring them to fight 
(July Ibr the Bible, the Great Cliartor. and the Petition of 
Bight. The author, the Per. Samuel Johnson, forjncrly 
cha]ilain to tlie famous Lord Eu.ssell, was sentenced to bo 
degr.'ided. ])i]] cried three times, and wliipjied from New- 
gate to Tyburn. James replied to an entreat}* for the 
remi.ssiou of tlie flogging: “ilr, Johnson has the f^pirit of 
a martyr, and it is tit that lio should lie one.” 

In tlie last days of 1680 and the first of 1687, Jaincs 
finally broke with the Protestant Tories by the dismissal of 
his brothers-in-law, the Earls of Clarendon and Pochoster ; 
and the government of Ireland -was entrusted to Tyrconnel, 
for the purpose of rooting out Protestantism from tlie island, 
and of raising a force in that country, which might be 
used in coercing the Protestants of Great Britain. James 
had found out his mistake in thinking that the principle of 
non-resistance was stronger than that of jiatriotism among 
the gentlemen and clergy of England. So lie made his 
appeal to the Covenanters and Nonconformists by a De- 
clnraiion of Indulgence, fii'st in Scotland and then in Eng- 
land. IVith a few exceptions, however, the Bissentors 
preferred the safety of their country to the doctrine of 
toleration; and they chose rather to suffer under the penal 
laws than to help on CathoPc ascendancy under the name 
of liberty. 

Meanwhile Janies gave a splendid pubPc reception to 
the Papal Nuncio. The Fellows of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, were ejected for resisting the king’s command to 
elect as their President a Papist, who had been expelled 
from the University for disgi-aceful conduct; and the 
OoPege was made a school of Poman Catholic teaching, 
pis act was an outrage on Churcli-of-England loyalty at 
its head-q^uarters, 
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All this was home -with more or less patience, in the hope 
of a Protestant succession to the Crown. James had two 
daughters. Mary, Princess of Orange, though childless, 
wus only in her twenty-sixth j'ear ; and her sister, Anne, 
Avho w'as three years younger, had been married to the 
Protestant Princo George of Demnark, in 1683. At this 
critical juncture it was announced that the queen, Marj’- of 
Modena, wus about to bear a child.'*' What if it should be 
a son and heir ? It was needful at once to provide for a 
Pegency ; and preparations were made to pack a Parlia- 
ment, w'hich might also sanction the revolution in religion. 
But the spirit of the country gentlemen showed that the 
attempt must fail; tlie elections were postponed; and 
James decided on enforcing obedience to his mere vill. 

On the 22nd of April, 1688, he put forth a second 
Declaration of Indulgence, w'hich was ordered to be read in 
all tho churches, first of London and then of the country. 
Sunday, the 20th of May, w’-as named for the first reading. 
On Friday, the 18th, the Primate, Sancroft, and six other 
bishops, presented a joint petition to the king. They pro- 
fessed thebr loyalty, and their desire for toleration ; but thej’- 
protested that they could bo no par-ties to the reading of the 
illegal declaration in tho churches under their oversight. 
The Declaration was read in only four London chiu-ches, and 
in them the jreople went out the moment its reading began. 
The like scenes were repeated iir touui and country orr tho 
following Sundays. 

On the 8th of June, the Seven Bishops were brought 
before the Council, and seirt to the Tower on a charge of 
Libel. The libel was their Petition : its publication was 
the act of presenting it to the king ! 

At the moment when James w^as committed to this 
decisive contest, the birth of his son removed the last 
argument for patience (Sunday, June 10). The child, who 
w'as destined to become in six months a life-long exile, was 

* James’s first wife, Anne Hyde, the mother of Mary and Anne, iiad 
died in 1G71. In 1673 he had married Mary d’Este, sister of the Duke of 
Slotlena, whose five daughters all died j-oung. 
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named Ja^iIES I’kancis Edwapd, and Tvas created Prince of 
Wales, The people made the cause of the Seven Bishops 
their ovn ; and their acqrdttal by a, jury at Westminster 
Tvas hailed -with shouts of joy even in the camp at Hounslow 
Heath (June 30). On that same day, an invitation was 
sent to William of Orange, signed by four Peers, besides' 
the Bishop of London, and two Commoners. The Prince’s 
preparations were soon known to Louis XIY., who warned 
James in vain. Hew affronts were offered to the Church 
and nation, and even to the army; and Hash regiments 
%vere sent over to England by Tja’connel. 

At length one evening a letter arrived from the Idng’s 
minister at the Hague, informing him that William was 
on the point of sailing. J ames turned deadly pale, dropped 
the letter from his hand, and sat for a time in stupid 
amazement. He suddenly began to make concessions, 
which were now all too late. 

The Prince of Orange sailed from Helvoetsluys on the 
19th of October, after putting forth a Declaration- that he 
was coming at the head of a force sufficient to repel violence, 
with the sole object of having a free and legal Parliament 
assembled. A storm drove back his fleet ; and there fol- 
lowed twelve days of intense anxiety, -while the people of 
England prayed for “ a Protestant -wind from the East.” 

On the 1 st of Hovember, the Prince sailed again ; and 
on the 5th of Hovember, he landed at Torbay. The 
gentry canie in from all quarters, to bring their promised 
support to William at Exeter. James was quickly deserted 
by his nephews, by the favoured Churchill, -who had 
followed him to Salisbury with warm professions of 
loyalty, by Prince George of Denmark ; and finally by the 
Princess Anne. James heard the news of liis daughter’s 
flight on his return from his mutinous army. “ God help 
me!” cried the wretched king; “my o-wn children have 
forsaken me.” 

While Halifax went to treat with William, James sent 
off the queen and infant prince from Gravesend to France 
(December 10 ). At three o’clock next morning, the king 
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liimself fled secretly from 'Wliiteliall by a back door. 
WHle crossing over to Lambetb in a wbeny, be di-o]3ped 
tbe Great Seal into tbo Thames ; and be travelled on to 
embark in tbe l^Iedway. That Tuesday, tbe lltb of De- 
cember, 1688, is counted tbe last day of James II’s rein-n. 


The iNTERREGKUjr.* ' 

December 11, 1688, to Febinary 13, IGSf).. 

Witb tbe late breaking of tbat mid-winter morning, tbe 
Icing’s flight became known. Tbe army declared for the 
Prince of Orange, and tbe Lords and Bishops who were in 
London undertook tbe government till bis arrival. London 
rose in riot. Pomisb chapels and monasteries were de- 
stroyed; and tbe bouses of some of tbe Catholic ambas- 
sadors were sacked. Tbe chief agents of James’s tyranny' 
fled ; but Jeffreys, tbe most odious of all, was sei^^ed in an 
alehouse at Wapping, disguised as a coalbeaver, and carried 
hardly alive into the Tower. Tbe false alarm, that the 
disbanded Irish soldiers of Feversbam were marcbino’ 
upon London, caused this stormy day to be followed by 
tbe long-remembered terrors of tbe “Irish night.” 

ISext day, James was recognised and detained by some 
fishermen, who boarded bis vessel off tbe easterm point of 
tbe Isle of Sbeppey. Lord Feversbam was sent down 
to rescue him, and be returned to Whitehall (Srmday 
December 16). But William, who was now at Windsor’ 
rnsisted on bis departure; and on tbe 18tb tbe fallen kinc^ 
left Whitehall again, and tbe Prince was welcomed to Sk 
James’s. On tbe following Saturday night, James stole 
away from Eocbester; and tbe next morning be sailed 
out of tbe Thames, never to return to England. He landed 
at Ambleteusc on Christmas Day, and. was received witb 
unbounded generosity by Louis XIV. Tbe splendid palace 
of ,St. Germams, near Paris, tbe birthplace of Louis himself 
was pven by bun for tbe abode and royal court of the 
exrled Stewarts. 

TJiis Latin \yor(3 signifies an interval between two reigns, ' 
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Feoji Februaey 13, 1GS9, to March S, 1702. 
Wii.LiAM : Born, Xovember 4, 1650. Beigned, 13 j'cars. Age, 52. 
'Mary: UorR, April 30, 1662. i’co/Rei^, 6 years. Age, .33. 


S'cciw7i I. — ■\Yillia5i and jMary, Jointly. 

From February 13, 16S9, to ])ecembeb 28, 1694. 

Ox tlie morrow of tliat Christmas Daj’’, upon which James 
landed in Prance, the Prince of Orange took on himself 
ihe goTemment, hy the desire of two councils of Lords and 
Commoners (December 26, 1688). Por the second time 
within thirty years the estates of the realm were summoned 
in Conveniionl'’ to fill the vacant throne (January 22, 1689). 

They resolved that James II. had abdicated the throne 
by endeavouring to subveid; the Constitution, by brealcing 
fhe original contract hetioeen King and People, and by Avith- 
dravdng himself out of the kingdom. Some days later, 
they decided that the Prince and Princess of Orange should 
be declared King and Queen of England. .jBut first they 
put on record the most essential rights of the subjects of 
the Crown, not as new claims extorted from the ncAv sove- 
reigns, but as those always possessed by the English pcopile 
“ as their undoubted Mights and Liberties." 

This statement was called a Declaration of Eights. 
It was afterwards converted into a Statute, called the 
Bill of Eights, which is justly regarded, after Magna 
Carta and the Petition of Might, as the'thii’d great charter 
of the liberties of England.’ The Declaration insisted on 
the points which had been violated by the late t}Tanny. 
It claimed the following rights : of petitioning the king ; 
of carrying arms by Protestants ; of freedom of elections to 
Parliament, and of 'debate in the same ; of legal juries ; and 

* The difference between a Convention ' and a Parliament has been 
explained above, p. 213. 






of frequent Parliaments. It was expressly in consideration 
of tlieir assent to this Declaration, that William and Mary 
were, pronounced King and Queen of England, Prance, and 
D-eland, on the 13th of Pehruary, 1689,* A new form of 
coronation oath was framed. 

Throughout this proceeding, William had been supported 
hy Mary in refusing anything short of a fuU share' of the 
throne, with the chief direction of the government. The 
Idng and queen were to reign during their joint lives, 
and the survivor was then to reign alone. If they died 
without children, the Crown was to pass to Anne, 

The oaths of allegiance and supremacy were taken hy 
the great majority of the Peers and Commons ; hut they 
Avere refused hy Archbishop Sancroft and seven .other 
bishops, Pive of the same seven prelates, Avho had been 
imprisoned and prosecuted for withstanding the illegal acts 
of James, Avere (Avith their three brethren) suspended, and 
afterwards deprived of their sees, rather than deny his 
divine right. Their example Avas followed by a large 
number of the clergy, AA'ho Avere called Non-jurors from 
their refusal to take the neAv oaths. 

The Convention, having declared itself a Parliament, 
settled on the king and queen a revenue of 1,200,000?.^ 
half for the Army and NaA^y, and half for the other 
expenses of government, Avhich were called the Civil List. 
Thus for.the first time Avas introduced the great constitu- 
tional piinciple of appropriating the sums voted by Parlia- 
ment to the purposes for which they are meant to be used. 

This Parliament placed our Standing Army on a per- 
manent footing by the first Mutiny Act. The immediate 
cause of this AA^as accidental. The Eevolution gave the 
signal for renewed war between Louis XIV . and the United 
Provinces ; and England was bound by treaty to aid the 
Dutch, Among the troops ordered on this service Avas a 
Scotch regiment, which mutinied at Ipswich, and marched 
off for Scotland. William’s Dutch troops Avere sent after 

" The ne^7 line of sovereigns, like the Tndors and Stewarts, kept the 
empty title of “ King of France,” till it was dropped by George III. in 1801. 
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rjo'i!.; the ^luiiinywas qncllecl ‘wiiliottf. loss of life: and 
tl’.o Idtiiiny Act tvas passed, at first for six niontlis; 
hnt it lias hcen since renotved year hy year. It places the 
:rrniy nnder l\Iartial Latv. 

Another great measure of tliis year n'as the Tdcraiion 
Acl. hy tvluch. freedom of tvorsliip tvas granted to Pro- 
testant Dissenters, provided that they took the oaths of 
allegiance and snprcmacy, and declared their assent to tlio 
docixinal parts of the Thirtj'-nine Articles. 

T^n}ile English affairs tvere thus settled, civil var 
Imoko ont in both of the sister kingdoms. The revolt of 
iScoTJ.Axn against the tyranny of her own Stewarts had 
been more violent than that of England, A Convention 
of the Scottish Estates proclaimed lYilliam and l\rary, 
and drew np a “Claim of Eight,” like the English 
Declaration, but demanding also the restoration of the 
Presbyterian Establishment. On these terms, the crown 
of Scotland was acce])ted bj'- William and Slaiy in the 
liauqueting House at iWntehall (Ma}’- 11, 1689). 

As in the time of Charles I. and Montrose, the hatred 
of several highland clans to the House of Arg;\dc enabled 
Clavcrhouse, whom James had created Yiscoukt Dundeb, 
to gather the little force, whose fierce onset scattered 
the troops of General Mackay like chaff before the wind, 
at the Pass of Killiecranlde, in Athole, In the moment 
of wcfoiy, Dundee was waving his hat to cheer on his 
handful of horse, when a musket ball found out the 
opening under liis breast-plate, and he fell into the arms 
of a soldier. “ How goes the daj’- ? ” asked Dundee. “ ■^Vell 
for King James, but I am sorry for your Lordship.” “ If 
it is well for him, it matters less for me,” were the last 
words of the devoted loj’-alist, who had been the most cruel 
of persecutors (June 27, 1689). The loss of the battle of 
KiUiecrankie was retrieved by the victory of Dunlceld 
(August 21) ; and the Highland clans dispersed to their 
homes. 

The Battle of KiUiecrankie was foUowed in three days 
by a double check to the )Stewart cause in IrelajS’d. Tyr- 
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conuel liad prepared that island to he a refuge and separate 
kingdom for the exiled Stervarts, ivheuce they might per- 
chance regain Great Britain. The Protestants had heon 
diiven out of all the provinces except Ulster, -where they 
found their last refuge in Londonderry and Ennisldllon. 
lYhen, therefore, James lauded at Kinsale Bay, ■\vith a 
small force supplied by Louis XIY,, he found himself at 
the head of an Lish arm}’- ; and he proceeded at once to 
Dublin (March, 1689). He marched thence, and formed 
the memorable siege of Londonderry, -which held out for 
105 days, chiefl}’ through the heroic efibrts of a clergyman, 
named Obadiati Walker. The defenders -\vere relieved 
by General Kirke, -u’hcn at the last pinch of famine ; and 
on the very same day, the Protestants of Enniskillen 
defeated the L-ish at Neiofown Butler (July 30). 

Next sjjring. King William himself carried over a j)ower- 
ful army to L-eland. Landing at Carrickfergus, on tlio 
14th of June, he met the army of James on the banks of 
the Boyne. The battle fought at the passage of that river, 
on July 1st, 1690, -u’as fatal to the cause of James, -who 
returned to France. Only 600 men fell on the side of 
William ; but among them -\vore Marshal Schomberg and 
Obadiah Walker. 

The L-ish War -vi’as ended, in the follo-v\’ing year, by the 
Pacification of Limerich (1619). The Irish Catliolics -u’orc 
promised the free exorcise of their religion ; -wliilo those, 
-\vho preferred to retire to the Continent, had the means 
provided by the Government. About 12,000 of tlicir 
bravest men departed to serve under Louis XIV . ; and tho 
Irish Brigade proved their courage and their rosoutmont 
against England in more than one fierce battle abroad. 

The pacification of Scotland, in the same month, v-as 
follo■v^’ed by the dreadful Massacre of Glencoe. Early in tho 
year, the Highland clans, -who -\vere in arms for James, had 
received his permission to make terms -with the Govem- 
ment ; and William -Nvas ad-vised that they might bo quieted 
by dividing among them the small sum of 1 500?. To hasten 
the -^vork, execution by fire and svord -^vas denounced 
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fi£;oii!=t fill siioiiM not Lave made snlmiission l)y tlic 
last day of flic year. Isor •was this a mere tlireat; for 
tlio Lends of the Sco+tisli GoYommeiit -svere eager to quell 
tIic Y-il'l lawless spiidt of tLe Highland clans liy a terriLlc 
example. All Lad tlie prudence to malce tlieir snLraission 
■<,nthin the time, save tLe aged Mac Ian, tLe cLief of tLe 
Hilacdonalds of Glencoe, a small elan of tnrLulcnt roLLcrs. 

At tLe last moment, Lo-^'ever, Mac Ian took alarm, and 
came to Fort IVilliam on tLe 31st of DecemLer. Bnt tLe 
oatL could not Le taken tLcre; and Mac Ian travelled 
tkrougL storms of snow, over Logs and mountains, to tLe 
nearest; magistrate at Inveraiy. He andved on tLe 6tL of 
January, 1002 ; and Lis prayers and tears x^revailed on Sir 
Colin CampLell, tlie sLeriff of ArgjdesLire, to administer 
tLe oatL and report tLe case to tLe Coimcil, Mac Ian 
returned Lome vdtL a mind at ease. He Lad oLeyed tLe 
law, Lut not witLin tLe time; and tLe penalty was 
exacted vdtL a cruelty made doxibly odious Ly treacLery. 

A party of 120 soldiers entered tLe wild valley of 
Glencoe, and were received without susjjicion Ly Mac Ian 
and Lis triLe. Before daylight, on the ]2tL of FeLruary, 
the soldiers rose upon their friendly hosts, and slaughtered 
the old chief -with about 60 of Lis tribe. ' I'Le rest, about 
150 in mimber, escaped before the arrival of another band 
of soldiers, who were to Lave guarded the passes; and 
many women and children perished in the vunter snows 
of the dreary glen, which too well deserved its name ; 
for Glen-Goe, in the Gaelic tongue, means “Valley of 
Tears.” 

In England, meanwhile, the Jacobite spirit was gaining 
strength. TLe people resented the cold manners of the 
foreign king, and Lis fondness for Lis native land. They 
were jealous of the presence of Lis foreign troops, and of 
the wealth and Lou ours which he showered on Lis Dutch 
friends. Many of the - chief nobility and councillors were 
Jacobites'* at heart; or, what was even more dangerous, 

* This term, derived from Jacdbiis, the Latin form of James, denotes 
the partisans of the exiled Stewarts. 
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because less honest, they deemed it -vsdse to render services 
to an exile, who might soon be their Idng again. 

William valned his power as King of England most of 
all as the means of cari’jdng on resistance to Louis XIV. 
Eor this ptu’pose, as well as from love of his native land, 
he S]3ent a large part of almost eveiy year of his reign in 
the Netherlands. His first return to Holland was in 
January, 1691, to ju’eside over a Congress of the powers 
leagued together against the ambition of Louis. Next year 
the Erench long made his most serious effort to restore 
James. The L-ish under Sarsfield were united with 10,000 
Erench traops in a camp at Cape La Hogue, on the coast 
of Normandy, ready to be carried over as soon as the fleet 
under He Toui-ville should have driven the English from 
the Channel. James himself came down to the camp, and 
issued a manifesto so violent and threatening, that the 
English Government were only too glad to publish it. 
Admiral Eussell, who wished well to the Stewart cause, 
plainly told his Jacobite friends that he would resist a 
hostile invasion to the death. He read out, on board his 
flag-ship, the queen’s solemn appeal to the honour of the 
officers, many of whom were known to be secret Jacobites ; 
and they all signed an engagement to do their duty. And 
they did it, when they met the fleet of De Tourville in 
mid-channel, and after a five hours’ fight drove it back 
to the coast of Normandy (May 19, 1692). The -main 
squadron was destroyed by fire-ships in the bay of La 
Hogue, imder the eyes of James himself. 

In memory of this great Battle of La Sogue, Queen 
Mary resolved to give up her palace at Greenwich as a 
hospital for disabled seamen; and the splendid edifice, 
which Charles H. had begun to rebuild, was completed by 
William III. as a monument to his wife in 1696. 

The expenses of the war now made it necessary to 
obtain credit on a larger scale than the loans which former 
kings had been wont to borrow from Jews, goldsmiths, and 
other moneyed men. An Act of Parliament, pledging the 
credit of the nation for a public loan of 1,000,000Z., is 
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ireuerallj regarcled as tlie foundation of oau- K'atioxat. 
IJebt (1693). !Xext year the expenses of the Avar required 
a new loan ; to supply AA'hich the Bakk op Exolaxu Avas 
founded (1694). 

The AA'inter session of Parliament is memorahle for the 
Triennial Ad, AA’hich limited the duration of each- Parlia- 
ment to tkree years (1694).* On the same day, on AA'liich 
the king gave his assent to the Bill, Queen Mary fell ill 
of smallpox, and she died* on the 28th of December, 1694. 
She AA'as huiied Avith great state in Westminster Ahhey, 
near her ancestress and namesake, Mary SteAvart. William 
AA'as OA’ei'AA'helmed AA’ith grief for her loss. 


Bedion 11. — HI., Aloxe. 

PaoAr Dkcembek 28, 1694, ro March 8, 1702. 

The opening of WiUiam’s sole reign Avas marked hy 
the establishment of Freedom of the Fret’s, the A^ery main- 
sining of our fi'ee national life. SeA’^ere measures AA'ere 
taken against the gross corruption practised hy public 
officers. The Speaker, Trevor, Avas obliged to put to the 
Ilquse a vote condemning himself for takipg a bribe from 
the City of London. The war brought William solace 
in his greatest achievement, the recaj)ture of Eamur 
(September 1). On his retum, he made a j)rogTess through 
the country, after Parliament was dissolved. The effect of 
the king’s revived popularity was seen in the new elections, 
which returned a Whig majority to the Third Farliament 
of William (November 22), It passed a new Treason Ad, 
giAung the accused the aid of counsel and other safe- 
guards for a fair trial. The old rule was restored, Avhich 
required two Avitnessos to inrove an act of treason. 

The new Act- came into force on the 15th of March, 
1696, while the trials for a great plot against William’s 
life were going on. The death of Mary had left William, 

Ihe Triennial Act of William and Mary Avas repealed bvihe Septennial 
Ad of George I. (1716), ivhicli is still in force, 
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m tlic eyes of the Jacolsites, a mere foreign usurper. A 
scheme was formed for his assassination and for an inva- 
sion from nfrance. James was privy to both parts of the 
scheme, and the Duhe of Berwick (his natur-al son, and 
Marlhorough’s nephew) came over in the hegihning of 
1696 t6 concert measures with the English Jacobites. 
But, as. they refused to rise until the Erench forces landed, 
Louis withdi-cw his support. The “ ssassination Plot,” 
liowever, wont on. Sir George Barclay, a Scotch officer, 
Avho had served under Dundee, brought over from France 
a number of adventurers, besides soldiers of James’s 
guard. In concei-t with the English conspirators, he laid 
a plan to waylay the king’s coach at Turnham Green on 
the 1.5th of Pebruaiy; for it was William’s habit to go 
that way every Satiu-day, to hunt in Eiehmond Park. 

But the plot was betrayed, and measures were taken 
both against rebellion and invasion. Several of the 
conspii’ators were convicted, and eight were oxecutedr 
Those who were left in prison (six in number)iAvere de- 
tained there by sriccessive Acts of Parliament passed under 
Jacobite alanns, till the last survivor, John Bcrnardi, died 
in Kewgate after a forty years’ captivity (1736). One of 
the chief conspirators, SiK John Fenwick, against whom 
only one Avitness aa^s forthcoming, was attainted by Act 
of Parliament and belieaded on Tower Hill (1697). The 
Junto, as the Whig leaders were called, were now at the 
height of their power ; and the famous Loed Sojiees Avas 
made Lord Chaneellor. 

Wo pause here to record an eA’-ent of more lasting 
interest than plots and party conflicts, — the Act of the 
Scottish Parliament, providing 'Schools for every parish in 
the Kingdom. It took nearly 180 years for England to 
follow the example. 

By this time Louis was weary of the Avar, which had 
reduced France to exhaustion and misery. He consented 
to recognize William as King, and to give no countenance 
to any attempts of James against him. After long delrys 
from the allies, the Peace of Eysavicic Avas signed on the 
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lltli of SeptemlDer, 1697. A puTjlic tlianksgiving for 
the peace was the first service held in Wren’s new cathe- 
dral of St. Panl, wliich had been thirty years in building 
(December 2). 

The peace involved William in a contest with Parlia- 
ment about the maintenance of the army, which the Tory 
opposition succeeded in caitting down to 10,000 men 
(1697). The next Parliament insisted not only on a 
further reduction of the army, hut also on the dismissal of 
all M'illiam’s foreign troops. After threatening to go 
hack to Holland himself, William yielded ; and his Dutch 
soldiers departed with the wives and children whom many 
of them had got in England (1699). The good-natured 
people, who owed them much, parted with them in kind- 
ness; though some remarked that “'Hans had a much 
better figure than when he came over first.” “ A pretty 
figure you would have made,” said a Dutch guardsman, 
“ if we had not come over.” 

Hext year the Parliament forced William to dismiss 
Lord Somers (April 27, 1700), and to give the Tories the 
chief weight in his councils, with Godolpiiin as Eirst 
Lord of the Treasury. There was a Tory majority 
in William’s Tifth Farliament, which met on the 6th of 
Eehruary, 1701. Eobert Harley, the Tory leader in the 
late Parliament, was chosen Speaker, and impeachments 
'were set on foot against Somers, and the other chief IVhig 
ministers, for their share in the Partition Treaties, which 
have presently to he mentioned, William’s great Dutch 
friend, Bentinck, Duke of Portland, was also impeached. 
But this party ■sdolence provoked a j>rotest in the famous 
Kentish Petition, followed by the Legion Memorial, which 
declared that “ Englishmen are no more to he slaves to 
Parliament than to Kings.” The latter paper was written 
by Daxiel Defoe, the author of ‘ Eobinson Crusoe.’ 

But English party spirit is ever subject to patriotism ; 

■ and this Parhament performed the great work of securing 
English liberty and law at home bj’’ the famous Act of 

■ S^'TLEJiext, which provided for the Protestant succession 
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to tlie CroAvn, on conditions securing the rights of the 
peoxde. The Piincess Anne had just lost the last of 
her children, William, Duke of Gloucester, at the age 
of eleven (July 30, 1700). A successor was sought among 
the nearest heirs Avho were Protestants; and William’s 
choice had fallen on Sopiiia, the daughter of Elizabeth, 
daughter of James I., and the unfortunate Elector 
Palatine. Sojihia was now in her seventieth j'ear, and 
had married the Duke of Brunswick, who had become 
Duke and Elector of HanoAmr. This title had descended, 
in 1698, to their son, George Louis, afterwards George I. 
Parliament settled the CroAvn of Great Britain and Ireland 
on the Electress Soxihia and her descendants, leing Protes- 
tants, to the exclusion of aU other persons whatsoever, in case 
of the deatli of William and Anne without issue. The 
securities for the liberties of England, embodied in the 
Act, were similar to those in the Bill of Bights ; hut 
others Averc added as safeguards against dangers from a 
foreign dynasty. Some of these AA^’ere afterwards repealed ; 
hut the fotmdation of all is expressed in the words, “ the 
hiAvs of England are the birthright of the peoxile thereof.” 

After giving his assent to the Act of Settlement, and 
Xnoroguing Parliament, William went to his native laud 
for tiie last time, and formed the Grand Alliance of 
England and Holland Avith the Emxiire, Denmark, and 
Sweden, against the ambitious schemes of Louis XIV. 
(September 7, 1701). The Austrian line of Sxianish Icings, 
which began AAuth Charles I. (the Emperor Charles Y.), 
had ended with the imbecile and childless Charles II. 
in 1700, In xu'ospcct of his death, William had tried 
to prevent new dangers to Eiu’oxie by two Partition 
Treaties, made with Louis XIY. of Erance; and he had 
thereby incui’red odium in England. But Louis was re- 
solved to obtain the Spanish Crown for his great-grandson 
Philix), AAdio Avas xu’oclairaed, cn the death of Charles, as 
PiHLip Y. of Sxiain (October 21, 1700). Louis declared, 
in his fareAA'ell address to his grandson, “ The Pyi-enees 
exist no longer.” The Emxieror xu'otested, and his younger 
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Foil, tlic Arcliclnke Clioiiep, asstiniecT tlie title of King 
I'JiiAKLiiF III. of Siiaiii, as licir of the Anstriaii line.'’-' Tims 
hegan the fierce and faiuous TFor of (lie Sjrmisli Succasionf 
ivhich lasted for tiveh'e years. 

England had not yet declared ivar; but ]\Iaiihorongh 
Toas appointed to comina'iid her forces, and a fleet -^-as 
fitted out under Admiral Benhoiv. At this very moment’ 
Lemis took the one step Tvhich rras needed to rouse the 
whole spirit of the British people. Onh’- nine days after 
the signing of the Grand Alliance, James II. died at 
St. Germains; and Louis at once recogmized his son as 
King James III., and promised him his support. 

The crisis was wiselj’' chosen hy “Vi^illiam for an appeal 
to the people; and his SixlJt Parliament ihet on the 30th 
of December, 1701. To the Icing’s solemn ajipeal, that 
they would- lay aside their “unhappy, fatal animositias, 
and disappoint the only hope of their enemies hj’- their 
unanimity,” they responded hy a-vote of soldiers, seamen, 
and money. They passed a BiU for ahjuring' “ the pre- 
tended Prince of Wales,” and attainted him and all his 
adherents of treason. 

But lYilliam only just lived to give liis assent to the 
Bill. He had now grown so weak that lie was obliged to 
ho lifted on the hack of a favoitritc sure-footed horse, to 
enjoy his accustomed Saturday’s hunt at Hampton Court. 
On the 21st of Kehruary, the horse caught its foot in a 
mole-hill ; the Icing was throAvn, and broke his collar-bone. 
The shock proved fatal to his feeble frame ; but, before 
danger was a 2 ?prehended, he sent his last message to 
Parliament, exjDressing the earnest ho 2 )e that he might 
live to see a union between England and Scotland. He 
died on Sunday, the 8th of March, and was buried by iho 
side of Mary in Westminster Abbey. 

* To explain the complic.ated nature of these claims, is quite hevouil the 
scope of this \vdrk, 
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Fboji March 8, 170?, to August 1, 1714. 

Born^ February G, 1G65. Ecujned, 12^ 3’cars. Age, 49*. 

The younger daugliter of James II., wlio was named after 
]ier mother, Anne Hyde, had hecn brought up in the Pro- 
l.estant faith by Bishop Compton. She was steadfast 
through life to Iligh-Chm-ch principles of religion, and to 
the Tory party in politics. This was the one point on which 
she withstood the influence of Lady Marlborough. To get 
rid of courtly distance between themselves, Anne used 
to address Lady Marlborough as Mrs. Freeman ; and she 
desired “ her dear friend ” to call her Mrs. MorJeij. 

But the queen was no mere puppet in the favourite’s 
hands. Like all the female sovereigns of England, Anne 
was regular in attending to state business. Her goodness 
of heart often supplied the want of brighter parts, and 
endeared her to her people. Her husband, Prixce George 
OF DENJfARK, a weak, coarse, and indolent man, was a mere 
cipher in the state. He died in 1708, deeply mourned by 
Anne, who had nursed him affectionately to the last. 

Besides the defence of the Protestant succession against 
her half-brother and the Jacobites, William had bequeathed 
to Aunc two great objects of policy. These were the war 
with France and Spain, and a Union with Scotland. Both 
were adopted by Anne, and recommended by her to Par- 
liament. Blarlborough was immediately appointed Captain- 
General of the Forces, and war was declared with France 
and Spain on the 4th of May. Marlborough’s great friend, 
Lord Godolphin, was made Lord High Treasurer. Par- 
liament renewed the Civil List of 700,000Z. for the queen’s 
life; but Anne at once gave up a seventh part to the 
public service of the jmar. 

Marlborough had already gone to the Xetherlands, to 
begin those ien campaigns, which placed him at the head 
of all modern generals, till the age of Xapoleon and Wel- 
lington. Of him alone it has been said, that he never 
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besieged a fortress wbicb be did not take, never fought 
a battle wbicb be did not win, and never conducted a 
negotiation wbicb be did not bring to a prosperous end; 
but it cannot be added, as was said of AYeUington, tbat 
be-jiever lost a gun. Tbere is another contrast in the 
military ^ careers of the two great Dukes. Wellington 
ended bis at AVaterloo at the age of forty-sis; Marl- 
borough was already fifty-two, when be was apj)ointed bv 
'the States of Holland “Generalissimo” of their force! 
His success in this fii-st campaign, against the Drench 
on the Lower Ebine, won for him the Dukedom of Marl- 
borough. We must be- content to follow only the greatest 
of bis deeds upon the Continent. Then- fruit would have 
been fuller and more speedy, bad be not been always ham- 
pered by the slow and cautious Dutch. 

On the sea, general misfortune was redeemed by an act 
of heroism, wbicb is famed among the stories of our na■y)^ 
Admiral Bembow, with seven ships, fell in with a Drench 
fleet of fifteen sail, sent to escort the Spanish treasure- 
ships from the West Indies. Dour of bis captains disobeyed 
the signal to pui’sue ; and the Admiral, with only one ship 
beside bis own, carried on a running fight for six days. 
Benbow kept the deck, with one of bis legs shattered by 
a chain-shot : “ I bad rather (said be) have lost them both 
than have seen this dishonour brought upon the English 
nation.” Before dying of his wounds, at Kingston in 
Jamaica, he had the coward captains brought to trial, and 
two of them were shot. 

The autumn of 1703 was marked by the tempest called 
the “ Great Storm,” which raged over the south of England 
for a week (Hoyember 26th to December 1st). .Twelve 
ships of the royal navy were lost at sea, with 1500 sailors, 
and the new lighthouse on the Eddystone rock was washed 
away. On the land, above 800 houses were blown down, 
and 123 persons killed by their fall. The loss of .pro- 
perty was reckoned at l,000,000z. 

It was with great despondency that Marlborough opened 
what was destined to prove his most glorious campaign. 
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Louis XIV. had formed a plan for ciaishing the imperial 
army on the Danube, and the Duke resolved to transport 
his English and' Dutch forces to the heart ot Germany. 
We cannot stay to trace the masterly moves on both sides, 
which brought Marlborough, and his worthy comrade in 
arms, PfiiNCE Eusese op Savoy, face to face with Marshals 
Tallard and Marsin and the Elector of Bavaria, on the 
little river Xebel, which flows into the Danube near 
Hochstadt, in Bavaria. 

The village of Blesheim,* the key of the Erench posi- 
tion, gave its name to one of the most complete victories 
on record ; a victory won as much by Marlborough’s daring- 
courage as by 'his perfect generalship (August 2,^ 1704). 
The battle was decided bj’^ a charge of horse, led by the 
Duke in person' against the Erench centre, cutting their 
line and driviug their cavalry into the Danube. There 
still exists a leaf, Avhich Marlborough tore from his pocket- 
book at the crisis of the battle, and sent off to the Duchess 
with these words, in pencil : “ I have not time to say more 
but to beg you -will give my duty to the Queen and let 
her know her army has had a glorioufe victory. Monsieur 
Tallard and two other generals are in my coach and I am 
following the rest . . . Marlborough.” Eugene, on the 
right, had a harder struggle; and Marlborough wi-ote, 
“Had the success of Prince Eugene been equal to his 
merit, we should in that day’s action have made an end 
of the war.” 

The Queen and Parliament united in granting to Marl- 
borough the royal manor of WoodstGch, on which the 
splendid palace of Slenheim House was built at the public 
cost. The manor was settled on the Duke and his heirs 
for ever, on condition of their rendering to the sovereign 
at Windsor, on the 2nd of August in every year, a banner 
l^ainted with three flowers de luce, the armorial bearings of 
Erance (January 1705). The flag is hung in the armoury 
of Windsor Castle ; and opposite to it hangs the Erench 

* Let the teacher explain the campaign on the Map. It is absurd tpr 
British cliildren to read of Blenheim as a mere name. 
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fric-olor rendered Idj tire Duke of Wellington for tlie 
];i:aior granted as tlie reward of Waterloo. The Emperor, 
T" 0 . a'are Marlhoronah an estate in Bavaria, and made 
him a Prince of the Hoh* Eoman Empire. 

Blit the B.ocli of Gibraltar is a still more imperishable 
nionument of British gains in this memorable year. A 
small expedition, under Sir George Eooke and the Prince 
of Hesse, had failed to effect a landing in Catalonia, on 
the north-east coast of Spain, where the people had risen, 
because they were de|)rived of their old local rights. 
The Admiral and Prince were returning through the 
Straits, when they resolved to make an attempt to take 
the” fortress of Gibraltar, which stands on a rock, impreg- 
nable by natui'e, but then carelessly guarded. The 
Spaniards, not content with their ordinary negligence, 
left their jocsts to keej) a saint’s day; the English 
sailors scaled the rock, and Sir*. George Eooke took pos- 
session of the Tortress in the name of Anne, ten days 
before the battle of Blenheim (July 23, 1704). The 
Piince of Hesse, who was left to garrison the place, was 
attacked by the French fleet and a Spanish aimy. But he 
held out through the winter; and, on the return of spring, 
Sir John Leake not only reKeved Gibraltar, but almost 
destroyed the French fleet in a brilliant naval action 
(March 24, 1705). 

In this .mmmer, Marlborough performed one of his most 
biilliant deeds of skill by forcing the lines which Marshal 
YiUeroy had drawn from Antwerp to Namur (July 18). 
It was only the opposition of his Dutch colleagues that 
hindered the victor of Blenheim from meeting the army 
of YUleroy on the field of Watei'loo. 

But the great interest of the war, this year, lies in the 
chivahous feats of Charles Mordaunt, Earl of Peter- 
BOROTJGH, in Spain. He was sent with a fleet under Sii’ 
Cloudesley Shovel, to escort the Archdulce Charles to 
Spain. They had besieged Barcelona for three weeks, and 
orders were already, given to re-embark, when Peter- 
borough, byva daring and secret stroke, surprised a fort 
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wHcli commanded tlie city. Tlie result was tlic surrender 
of Barcelona, and tlie ackaowledgment of “ King Charles 
III.” through, all Catalonia and Yalencia (Octoher, 1705). 
These provinces were lost by Charles two years later ; but 
the details of the war in Spain are too intricate to be 
followed in our present history. 

Meanwhile the AYhigs, who supported Marlborough and 
Godolphin in maintaining the war, had gained greater 
influexrce in the ministry, and obtained a majority in the 
Second Parliament of Anne, which' met on the 25th of 
October. The party conflict was now inflamed by the 
new cry, “ The Church is in danger.” 

The ensuing campaign in the Netherlands is famous for 
a victory, only second in brilliancy and completeness to that 
of Blenheim, which Marlborough gained over Marshal Yille- 
roy at Ramillies, near Tirlemont (Sunday, May 12, 1706). 
Out of about 60,000 men on each side, the Krench lost 
15,000, and the allies had only 1000 killed and 2500 
wounded. The most important cities of the Spanish 
Netlierlands were soon won, and Charles IH. was acknow- 
ledged by the estates of Brabant.. 

We have now reached the great and happy event of the 
UifioH OF England and Scotland into the one Kingdoji op 
Great Britain under the same Parliament and Govern- 
ment. The proposal had been made by James I. exactly a^ 
century before ; but neither nation desired it in the least. 
The conflicts of the Stewart age brought the two kingdoms 
to open war : and the brief union under Cromwell was 
one enforced by conquest. The Revolution raised new 
hopes of the Union, which William urged with his dying 
breath. But the old jealousy between Scots and English 
was strong and bitter. There was a strong Jacobite feel- 
ing among the higher classes in Scotland; and, on the 
other hand, the Presbyterians were afraid of being brought 
under the High-Church government of England. It was 
the very violence of these jealousies that at last made the 
Union necessary. The attempt of the Scots to separate 
the cro'svns forced the kingdoms to tmite. 
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Ar/ieJes of Cnion vrex'O .agreed upon Ijy commissi oneiu of 
Lotb Idugdoms, and enacted Ijy tlie tvro Parliaments : and 
on the 1st of ^lajg 1707, England and Scotland (lience- 
furth called Eortli Britain) became tbc “ United Eingdom 
of Great Britain.” The cbief terms of the agreement 
n-ere the follo^ving. The Crown -Nvas to be inherited accord- 
ing to the English Act of Settlement. The existing Church 
BskilJishneni of each nation -was secured 1 \t clauses in both 
Acts. The Parliament of the United Kingdom was to be upon 
the English model. Sixteen Scottish peers, elected for life 
by their peers, were added to the House of Lords ; and forty- 
five members were to be elected by Scottish constituencies 
to each new House of Commons.'*' Each country was to pre- 
serve its own laws and customs, except as Parliament should 
othenvise determine ; and all rights of citizenship, trade, 
and free hitercoxa’se were made equal to the natives of 
both lands. Both were to bear the same customs’ duties 
and other taxes, and to have one coinage and one National 
Debt. The “ Union Flag” of James I., combining the red 
cross of St. George with the white cross of St. Andrew, 
was made the national flag by proclamation (July 28). 

The .smaller country was long jealous of the loss of her 
separate rank and legislative power. Yulgar prejudice 
traced every new disaster to the Union, and fondly regretted 
the loss of blessings which had never been possessed. Such 
feelings died away with time and experience; and left 
an inexpres.sible gain, in piusperity, wealth and strengLh, 
mental as well as physical, as the fruit of the long deferred 
union of two lands, which nature has made one, and to 
which immemorial usage had given the name of BurrAiN. 

For the present, however, the Jacobite feeling in Scot- 
land was inflamed by discontent at the Union ; and 
Louis XIY. enabled the PeetesderI to make another 
attempt on North Britain. But the plan had oozed out ; 

* The number of Scotch members was increased to 53 in 1832, and to 
60 in 1868. 

t This Avas the term applied in public documents to James Francis 
Edward Stewart, son of James II., Avho called himself James III. He was 
also called by the nbutral title of the Chevalier da St. George. 
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and, wlien James sailed from Dunldrl;; in Marcli, 
only live sliips, lie came in sight of the English fleet of 
sixteen sail, under Sir C4eorge Evno, off the Eirth of 
Eorth. The French admiral, intent only on getting safe 
home, earried the Chevalier hack to Dnnldrk against his 
■will. The attempt ealled forth a display of patriotic 
resistance, like that against the Armada-; and overcame, 
for the time, the queen’s favonrahlo feeling towards her 
brother (1708). 

In the same j^ear Marlborough won the Bailie of Oude- 
nardc, in Flanders, the third of his great victories (July 11, 
1708). In this battle, George, the Electoral Prince of 
Ilanover, fought on the Engli.sh side, and the Pretender 
on the side of the French. 

Another great success of this year was the capture of 
jMinorca, with its gueat harbour. Port Mahon, the finest in 
the IMediterranean, by General Stanhope (September) ; and 
the title of Viscount Mahon, which he aftenvards received, 
has derived new honour from the labours of Ids descend- 
ant, as the historian of this age. Prince George of Den- 
mark died this autumn (October 28, 1708). 

The winter is memorable for the Great Frost, which set 
in on the 5th of January, 1709. The temble destruction 
of A'ines, com, and finit-trees, w^hich brought famine upon 
France — already at the lowest point of exhaustion through 
AAmr and extawagance — quickened the desire of Louis for 
peace. But, Avhen he was required to aid in expelling his 
gTandson from Spain, Louis said to his Council, “If I 
must wage war, I would rather Avage it against my enemies 
than my children.” 

Marshal Yillars met Marlborough and Eugene in the 
terrible Battle of Malplaquet, near Mons, the most bloody 
and least decisive of the Dulce’s four great victories 
(September 11, 1709). The loss of the Allies Avas so 
heavy that Marshal Yillars AAToto to Louis, “If God 
in his goodness should Amuchsafo to us to lose such 
another battle, your Majesty may consider your enemies 
annihilated.” 
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T]io -vvar fit homo iDctwcon ihc ‘WJiig ])rinciplcs of flic 
IJovolution iiiul the Torj doctrine of non-rcsi.stiinco -w.-is 
•wai’-ed in the imlpit as Avoll as the incss and ].’ar- 
liameut. In 1709 Dn. UKxnv iSacukviiiiell invached and 
pi-inied two sermons, denonneing any resistance to tyranny’-, 
and all toleration of Dissenters, and still moi’e of - false 
hrethren’’ witliiu the Chnrcli and in the high places of 
the State. Among the latter, he mtulo a persomil attaclc 
on Goclolphin, nnder his nielcn:ime of Tolpoiic, “ the Old 
Dox.*’ Against ihc advice of Somers and Jlarlborongh, 
the Government hronght the matter before tlie ITonsc"^of 
Commons, wlio impeached Sfichcverell before ihc Lords 
for “maliei.ras, scandalous, and seditions libels” (Decem- 
ber lo, 1709;. 

The trial began in IVestminster Hall on the 27th of 
February, 1710. The popular Doctor was escorted to ajid 
fro by a. mob, which maltreated all who would not sv-ell 
their cry of •* Saeheverell and the Church for ever !” 'J’hc 
crowd surrounded the queen’s sedan-chair, as she went 
privately to hear the trial, shouting, “God bless your 
hlajesty and the Church ! We hope your l\rajesty is for 
Di'. Saeheverell!” A small majority of the Peers s'^n- 
^tonced Dr. Saclieverell to be suspended from preaching 
ibr three years, and ordered his sermons to bo burnt by 
the common hangman. This almost nominal punishment 
was hfiilcd with wild rejoicings as a real triumph for the 
Doctor and the High-Church party. 

For some years past, the yoke of “Mrs. Freeman” had 
grown insufferable to “her faithfid Morley” (as the queen 
was wont to sign herself). The place of the Duchess fis 
favourite had been taken by her own cousin, the gentler 
JUgail Sill (Mi-s. Masham), whom she liad introduced at 
court. ]\Irs. Masham, who w'as also the cousin of Pobert 
Harley, intrigued on behalf of the Tories ; and the Duchess 
had made an imperious demand for her dismissal. But 
the outbur-st of Tory feeling in the country enabled Anno 
to dismiss at once the discarded .favourite and the Whig- 
ministers. 
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On tlie Gtli of April, the Duchess of Marlhorongh had 
her last interview with the queen; and she was dis- 
missed from all her offices at the beginning of the next 
year. Meanwhile the changes in the ministry were com- 
pleted by the dismissal of Godolphin, with thanks for his 
services, and a pension of 4000h a year (Angnst 8). Eobert 
Harley, as Ohancellor of the Exchequer, became the real 
head of a thoroughly Tory Cabinet. He was soon after 
made Earl op Oxford and Lord High Treasurer. Henry 
St. John (who was soon made Viscount Bolingbroke) was 
Secretary of State, an office which gave him the chief 
management of foreign affairs; and he was prepared to 
use it in the interest of France and the Pretender. Pai*- 
liament was dissolved, and the new elections returned a 
Tory House of Commons. 

Just as this Fourth Parliament of Anne met, peace was 
hastened on by the new tiu-n of the war in Spain, where 
the Allies had a bright gleam of success, followed by utter 
iTiin. Count Stahremberg (the imperial commander) and 
General Stanhope gained two brilliant victories at Alme- 
nara and Zaragoza, and “ Charles HI.” entered MacTiid 
(September, 1710). But, to use the words of Stanhope, 
“the inhabitants seemed very Sony to see us there.” 
Marshal Veudome was sent to the aid of Philip, who re- 
entered the capital, from which Charles had fled. During 
the retreat of the Allies, the left wing under Stanhope was 
forced to capitulate at Brihuega (December, 1710). Thus 
the Spanish part of the question was already decided by 
the fate of war, when the death of the Emperor Joseph I. 
called away his brother to seek the Imperial Crown, which 
he obtained as Charles VI. (October 12, 1711). 

The new klinistry had begun secret negociations for peace, 
with a duplicity intended to hoodwink both the English 
people and their Allies. At length the announcement of the 
intention to open conferences at Bireclit, in Holland, ino- 
voked a storm of discontent. Marlborough, who had just 
retruned from his last brilliant campaign in Flanders 
(October 1710), joined the Whigs in a plan to overturn 
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of Lora<. hronght fonvai-il .a cliargo against IMarlborongh, 
of corruption in liis ollico of Captain-General ; and the 
Tlnlco Avas dismissed from all liis cmjdoymcnts, “ that the 
matter might liavo an impartial examination.” The Duke 
of Ormond Avas appointed to succeed Jlarlborongh in tlio 
Kct.horlands. but AA'ith secret order.s to remain on the 
dcdensiA-e (January 1, 1712). 

After long ncgociations and secret iutrignics. the Peace 
OE U riiE HT AA'as at last signed on the dlst of i^Iareh, ITld. 
Of its details aa'g need only say that the tir.st object of 
contention — the Spanisli Xetlicrlamls — Avas giA-en to tho 
Emji'eror : the croAm of Spain and the Indies Avas secured 
to Pliilip A ., on condition that it .should ncA'cr be united 
AA’ith that of Ih'ance: the Emperor retained his conquests 
of Lombardy, Xaples, and Sardinia : and tho Puke of 
SaA-OA' rcceiA’cd Sicily, Avliich aa-os aftcrAvards exchanged 
for Sai’dinia. Tlius Avastho Empire of Spain parlilioned. 
Great Britain obtained from Louis the AA'ithdraAval oi his 
support of the Pretender, tho cession of Ara(li(t (the name 
of Avhich AA-as clianged to Nova Scoiia), Nenfiiimllnml, and 
the i.sland of Si. Ghrktofhcr (ov Si. Kiiis) in the' West Indies; 
AA’hile Spain coded to her Gibraltar and 3linorca. Jlarl- 
borough left England before the peace aa'os concluded, 
sorroAA'ing for tho death of his friend Godoliihin. Ho fixed 
liis abode at AntAA’erp, to be ready for a call, Avhethcr to 
saA’e his country, like another illiam, or, as some feared, 
to play the part of another Alonk. 

Eor it AAms then .suspected, and is uoaa^ atcII known, that 
Bolingbroke’s eagerness to conclude the peace Avas part 
of a scheme for the restoration of the SteAA’arts. Harlej^’s 
influence in the gOA^ernment Avas noAv entirely OA’-ershadoAA^ed 
ly Bolingbroke, Avhose plans Avere AA'armly supported by 
the Duke of Ormond. The old officer’s of AA^illiam and 
jMarlborough Avere got rid of; and Ormond Avas made 
AA^arden of the Cinque Ports, tho ancient brrlAA'ark against 
an inAmder. These schemes met AAnth a check from the 
Fifth Parliament of Anne (February 16, 1714), AA^hich 
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provecT to Toe of tlie cliaracter called “ Hanoverian Tory.” 
Bnt its High-Olinrcli zeal enabled Bolingbroke to aim a 
lieavy blo-^v at tbe Protestant Dissenters by bis Schism Act, 
vdiicb bappily never came into force. 

Tbe prorogation of Parliament was followed by Boling- 
broke’s great stroke for tbe power to execute bis plans. 
On Tuesday, July 27, tbe queen in Council stated ber 
grievous complaints against Harley, and, after a long 
altercation, be gave up tbe white wand of Lord Treasurer. 
But tbe blow recoiled on its author. Tbe queen’s agita- 
tion brought on an attack of apoplexy (July 30). The 
Whigs were better prepared than Bolingbroke. Tbe Dukes 
of Somerset and Argyle suddenly appeared at tbe Council, 
and projmsed that the Duke of Shrewsbury should jje re- 
commended to tbe queen for tbe vacant ofSce of Lord 
Treasiu-er. Anne roused herself from ber dying stupor, to 
deliver to' him tbe white wand, with a command to use it 
for tbe good of ber people. Next morning she sank back 
into an unconscious state, and she died at seven o’clock on 
tbe morning of Sunday, tbe 1st of August, 1714. She was 
buried in Henry VII.’s Cbajiel at Westminster.' Tbe 
danger averted by ber death may be summed Tip in the 
words of Bolingbroke (applied in a very different spirit) : — 
“ Tbe Earl of Oxford was removed on Tuesday — tbe queen 
died on Sunday ! What a world is this, and bow does 
Fortune banter us !” 
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9IaXTI]. — T in: nr Jv!:r.\>\vi' !■: on ITanovi;::. 


(Ji:on'!i‘ J. 

Fr.iv.r Ai:nu.<T 1, 171-], to Jum; 31, 172T. 

Jioi'iy. I\Iay 2K, lOGO. Jidtiital, 10 3 'i:irs. Jc/i. G7. 

Tiir: Ek-ciros.-^ firojiliiii. .uTniul-cliuiglilev i»i' James T.. ]iad 
(liod at- fli*r age of eighty. le.<s than 1^vt.l mnnth.s hefnre 
Qvccn Anno (June S, So her rights nncler llio Ae.f 

of Setiloni'.nt devolved niion her son. Gcnrgo Lunis, the 
Eleotbr of ITanover. According to the liogcnc}’^ Act ol’ 
1705. the Eleeror liad named eighteen persons to govern 
till his arrival, as Lords Justices, Avith the seven ofii(.'crs 
of State named in tho Act. Tlie list included tlie chief 
■Whig leaders, hut the name of ^larlhoiongh -was ahsent. 
The Lillee returned to England on the very day of (iuecn 
Anne's death, and Avas received Avith enthusiasm. 

On the same day the ucav Lords Justices caused King 
OnoiiCE I. to ho proi-laimed. The peoidc shouted “Long 
live King George.'*’ “ Lihert}- and Property !”’and the Pre- 
tender Avas hiuTit in efiig 3 \ The seals of ohicc Avcrc talcon 
from Polinghrolce ; and the proud lord might he seen 
Avaiting at the door of the Cunueil chamher to dcliA'cr np 
his papers to Joseph Addison, the iiimons essayist, Avho Avas 
appointed secretary to the neAV Government. Pailiamcnt 
rencAved the Civil List at 700,000F.; and olTered a rcAvard 
of 100,0007. for the capture of the Pretender, in case ho 
should attempt to land. George I. Avas at once aclcnoAV- 
ledged hy all the pjou'erib', France included. 

The Icing landed at GreeuAvich on the IStli of Sep- 
temher, accompanied hy his son, George Angustns, ayIio 
had already been made Prince of Wales. George I. Avas 
noAV fifty-four years old, having been horn the day before 
the restoration of Charles H. lEo A^^^s utterly Avanting in 
all graces of person, and manner, and lie Avas unable to 
spculc English. HcAvas sloAvaud coldj hut good-tempered, 
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kind, lionoui’able, and constant to liis friends. He paid 
diligent attention to public business, and was strictly 
economical botb of time and money. 

In tbe late war, tboug'b too slow for a good general, be 
bad sboPiTi military skill and personal bravery ; but bis 
peaceful policy was that ..wbicb England now needed. 
Tbe cu-cumstances of bis accession made it natural for bim 
to give all bis confidence to tbe Wbigs. It is from tbe 
coming-in of a foreign king, wbo bad tbe good sense to 
know bis unfitness for personal i-ule, that we may date tbe 
full establishment of government by responsible ministers. 
It sbonld be added tbat George I., like William III., was 
always glad to escape to bis native borne ; and scarcely a 
year of bis reign was passed without a visit to Hanover. 

Tbe new Ministry was formed cbieflj'- from tbe younger 
members of tbe Whig party. Tbe great office of Lord 
High Treasurer was imt in commission ; and it has never 
since been revived.'* Tbe real prime minister was Charles, 
Viscount Townshend, wlio was made Secretary of' State,, 
with General Stanhope as second Secretary and leader of 
tbe House of Commons. Marlborough was restored to 
tbe post of Captain-General ; in wbicb be bad to organize 
tbe defence against a Jacobite invasion, ibr wbicb be bad 
himself lent money to tbe Pretender! Tbe Duke of 
Argyle was made Commander-in-ebief for Scotland, where 
be bad soon work enough prepared for bim. 

Within a month of the death of Anne, the Pretender 
bad issued another manifesto, in wbicb be declared tbat 
be bad waited patiently till bis sister’s death, “ of whose 
good intention towards us we could not for some time 
past well doubt.” Tbe new and thoroughly Whig Par- 
liament, wbicb met on the 17tb of AugijSt, declared it 
their business “to trace out those measures, whereon be 
placed bis hopes, and to bring tbe authors of them to 
condign punishment.” Bolingbroke at once flkl to Prance ; 

* The First Lord of the Treasury is the head of this Conunission, and 
is now always Pi-ime Minister. Bnt at that time the chief Secretary of 
State was often the Prime Minister, 
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f'.ii'l Jio Vw'ip ihipcaelicd of liifrli iTcnpoii. voili Oxford mid. 
Oi-iaoiid. TJie Duke nlso fled, afior .some Iio-'^italioii. lint. 
Oxford, -was commitfed. fo ilio To-\vcr f>Tnl;." f>). Acf.s 
'vr-ro pns.=:od. af.faiiiting broke and Ormond; Inih 

Cbd’ord ^vas only kroiigkt to Irial tivo ycnr.s lah-r, at In’s 
ov.n roqncpt, mid lie was acipiitfcd on a point of foi-m 
('1717). These inipeachmonfs caused innndl.s in some 
parts of the coimlry; and rarliamcni pa.'^.'^L-d the Piiol Ari^ 
anMiorii’ing the use of force for di-^p'-rsing nnhiwfnl 
assemhlies. nfier a- magistrate has read a v.-arning, ivjjieii 
i.s cnmmoidy called ‘'reading the Hint Act.’’ 

Bl.canwjiile Bolinghroke had gone to the Jacohitc conrr, 
in Lorraine, and ivas appointed Sccrelary of State to 
‘'.Tames TIT.” Lonis XIY., while refusing open aid to the 
Chevalier, had helped him secretly to lit out a sm.'ill 
expedition at Ilavro ; when all was changcil hy the dcalli 
of the “ Grand rdonarch,” at the ageof sevonly-seven, a Her 
a reign of seventy-two years (171.')). ‘Well miglit BoHug- 
hroko write, “I'ty hopes sunk as he declined, and died 
when kc expired.” 

Lonis was succeeded hj’-liis great-grandson, Louis XY., 
nnder the regency of PiiiLiP, Dukr op Oiii.k.vn’.s. grandson 
of tho In-other of Louis XIY. The Eegent at oneo sought 
tlic friendship of England, and reversed the ]iolicy of 
Louis XIA”. ; and his minister, the Ahhe Dnhois, received 
a. pension from the English Government. On the repre- 
sentation of the British, amliassador, the Earl of i:itair, tho 
ships at Ha.vre wore disarmed. But a promatui'c explosion 
of the JacoMte plot had already taken place in Scotland. 
The Earl of ]\Iar had slipped away from London in dis- 
guise ; and gathered the Jacobite chiefs in Braemau- on 
pretence of a bunting party (August 26). On the 6th of 
September, be proclaimed Jajies tbe Eigbtb of Scotland 
and tbe Third of England at Carmicbacl. As tbo royal 
standard was lifted up, a sudden g-ust of -wind carried away 
tbe gilt ball from tbe top of tbe flagstaff, and tbo High- 
landers shuddered at tbe omen. Perth was seized by a 
body of rebels Avitbout opposition ; but lilar’s movements 
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were clieclced Ly tlie faihu-e of a daring plan to surprise 
tlie Castle of Edinljurgli. At tlie end of Septeml)er, Ar oylp. 
arrived in Scotland to take command of the 1500 regular 
troops stationed at Stirling. This small force sufficed to 
keep Mar in check at Perth, mth his 12,000 men. who 
were chiefly Highlanders. 

By this time another insurrection had broken out in, 
England. Parliament had consented to the arrest of six 
Jacobite members of the Commons, one of whom was 
Mu. Eokstee, member for Northumberland, and a Protes- 
tant. Bather than submit to arrest, ]\Ir. Eorster and the 
young Eael op Derwextwatee took up arms. They 
gathered a body of about 300 horsemen among the^ Jaco- 
bite gentlemen of the north, and proclaimed James III. 
They were joined by about 200 Scotch horsemen under 
Loed Kenjujee, and afterwards by 1400 infantry, whom 
Mar had sent- across the Eirth of Eorth rmder an able 
soldier, Brigadier Macintosh. ’ After some pxuposeless 
movements, they took post at Fo-eston in Lancashire, and 
there sui-rendered at discretion to General Carpenter 
(Sunday, November 13). 

On the same day, Mar, who had at length ventured to 
move out from Perth, met Argyle on the field of Sheriff- 
muir, near Dumblane. In the battle which followed, each 
commander routed the wing opposed to him ; but Mar at 
last retreated, leaving Argyle in possession of the battle- 
field. The Highlanders melted away from Mar’s camx> 
at Perth, while Ai-gyle kept watch, at Stirling over the 
passage of the Eorth, which, says an old Scotch proverb, 

“ bridles the wild Highlandman.” 

And now that his cause was lost, for this turn at least, 
the Chevalier made his ajppearance on the scene. He got 
away from Dunkirk in’ a small ship, with only six friends, 
and landed at Peterhead (December 22). But his gloomy 
temper chilled the sixirit of "f^he Highland gentlemen, as 
much as the small remnant of their force disheartened him. 
James was persuaded to fly, in the hope that his followers 
would obtain better terms. He embarked seci’etly with 
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Mar at Montrose on the 4th of Fehruary, 1710, and landed 
at GraTelines ■ndthin two months of his leaving Prance. 
He vented his disap^iointment hy the dismissal of Boling- 
hrohe, “ the only Englishman ” . (said James’S hfother, 
Marshal Berwick) “ able to manage his affairs.” 

Most of the Highland chiefs escaped abroad, and their 
followers returned to their homes, leaving only the noble- 
men and gentlemen taken at Preston for the Government to 
■ make- examines of. Lords Derwentwater and Kenmure 
were beheaded on Tower. Hill (February 24). Lord Hithis- 
dale, who was to have suffered with them, had been rescued 
from the Tower, the night before, through the heroic devo- 
tion of his wife. Forster and Macintosh also escaped. 
Several of the convicted leaders were reprieved j and of 
the common followers only four were hanged in Lon don 
and twenty-two in Lancashire. Harsh ag-^re some of 
these proceedings, they form a strildn^f^o^-trast to the 
Bloody Circuit of Judge Jeffreys. 

One result of this rebellion was th^j-gpeal of the Tiien- 
nial Act of 1594, by the Septennial 1716 ,* to pre- 

vent the risking of a general elecfton, at the time of a 
Jacobite ferment. The danger wf^ greater as the Hug- 
had become unpopular, chiefly thi-o|jg]i the favours heaped 
on Hanoverians. At this junotui-<L the jealousy between 
the long and the Prince of Wales^ad led to divisions in 
the ministry. Townshend was dijgmissed; and St.inuope 
became Prime l^Iinister. / 

The ambitioim minister of sLjn, Cardinal Alberoni, 
was now revhdng the schemes jof Philip H. His pre- 
parations for the conquest of 4ciiy led to the conclu- 
sion of the Quadruple Alliance England, France, Hol- 
land, and the Empire (1718). Spaniards had taken 

Palermo and Messina, when anJ English squadron, which 
had been sent out under Sir (heorge Byng,-encountered 
the Spanish fleet off Cape P«La,.o (the S.B. coiner of 
Sicily). The result is desc^ije^ in Captain Walton’s 

^ lius law, V'liicli is sHll in fprce, .tracts that a Parliament cannot sit 
more than seven years. In practice Parliaments last so long. 
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report o£ liis part of tlie action : — “ Sir, — liave taken 
and destroj’-ed all tke Spanish, skips rvkick rvere upon the 
coast, as per margin ” (Angmst 11, 1718). 

Alberoni now invited tke Pretender to Madrid, and pre- 
pared a fleet to carry over armies for tke invasion kotk of 
England and Scotland. But a gi-eat storm scattered this 
new Armada in tlie Bay of Biscay. Tke war was going 
against Spain in all quarters, wken Stankope and Du- 
bois demanded tke dismissal of Alberoni. Philip Y. not 
only consented, but himself joined tke Quadmple Alliance 
(1721). 

Meanwhile Stankope had carried tke repeal of Boling- 
broke’s shameful Schism Act (1718); and he Avould have 
repealed tke Test and Corporation Acts, and even^ tke 
Catbf'Iic disabilities. But this was not to be till -after 


another eenturt. Prince of \\’ales had 

now for some tip quarrel, and tke 

Wkio-s fearer! Prince, on coming to tke throne, 

might destroy their 

creatino' New Peers Stankope therefore proposed tke Peer- 
age Bill, to limit tkisP^y^'S^^^y® 
iu 1719 tke Bill passes^^®, n ! 

the Commons after a 


Walpole. 

Kext year tlio nation^'f ly the ^de-epi-ead 

luin caused hy arild spe<’^‘**“'; “ * , Y ? 

Sea. Cma„i. This 4s.“ '*>'*5: 

upon themselves a ceitai” J”*?” hatonal DeM; 

and ohtamed in retm-n ‘I*® f Y 

Spanish coasts of South d'“®"f' TY 

oanued on at a,U, but thoiy“? *'"S®'‘ ®*‘“i'®,“ 

the promise of untold u-ea“If” *''® ®®“ ““®® *?® 

T-nrl^k.. n • • jierable were formed for objects, 

rnaies. Companies innurt , , n n • t i j- 

snmp 0 -r.na o-ki -T ulous, but all designed only for 

some good, and some ridic'.v I o irin? i 
.„,„i T . , Tn Aufrust tke lOOZ. shares in 

gambbng m tke shares. „ ^ 

the stoot of the South Sea Comwy®'® i 

in September they fell to 17, 5'- “““ 

worthless. 
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The wide-spread ruin, caused by “the bursting of the 
bubble,” provoked charges against the Government of help- 
ing to puff it up, and even of taking bribes from the 
Directors. A Committee of Enquiry was appointed by 
Parliament, and some of the real offenders were punished. 
Stanhope, w^hile defending himself against an attack made 
on hini in the House of Lords, was so agitated that he was 
seized with a fatal stroke of apoplexy, and died (1721). 

Sm Eobert Walpole,* as Eirst Lord of the Treasury 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer, was now rmdisputed 
Prime Minister; and he preserved his power, and the 
ascendancy of the Whig party, for the unexampled teim 
of one-and-twenty years (1721-1742). His financial skill 
restored the shaken public credit. 

On the 16th of Jtme died the famous Duke of Marl- 
borough, after six years spent in the state described by 
Dr. Johnson among the examples of the “Vanity of 
Human Wishes ” — _ ■ 

“ From Marlborough’s eyes the tears of dotage flow.” 

He was buried with great pomp in Westminster Abbey. 
We have recorded his great deeds and his deep treacheries, 
the fruit of a self-seeking ambition. His unbounded 
command over his fellow-men was due, not more to his 
intellect and never-failing judgnrent, than to his unrufiled 
sweetness of temper. The enormous wealth he left sus- 
tained that charge of avarice, of which the historian would 
gladly say, with BoHngbroke, “He was so great a man, 
that I had forgotten he had that fault.” The Duchess 
Sarah survived till 1744. 

The coirfusion caused by the South Sea Panic tempted a. 
new attempt of the Jacobites. Their “ Council of Eive ” — 
of which Bishop Atterbury was the soul — formed a plot to 
seize the Tower and the Bank, while James and Or- 
mond were to come over from Spain. The Government 
were warned' by the Eegent Orleans. Atterbury was 
banished by an Act of Pains and Penalties (1723). On 

* The fide, by which Walpole is best tno^vu, was obtained when he vfas 
made a Knight of the Batli, on the revival of that order in 1725. 

HIST. BRrr. N 
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tlie very day tliat the Bishop was put on shore at Calais, 
Bolinghroke aivived there on his return to England. He 
had now received a pardon; hut it was only in 1725 that 
an Act of Parliament restored him his fortune, hut not 
his place among the Peera Bolinghroke formed a coali- 
tion against Walpole with William Pulteney (afteiwards 
Earl of Bath), the greatest orator of the-day, and Walpole’s 
former friend. The new allies called themselves- the 
“ Patriot Party,” and made frequent attacks on the mi- 
nister in their paper, ‘ The Craftsman.’ 

Meanwhile another famous attack had heen launched at 
Walpole from the pen of Jonathan Swift, the Tory Dean 
of St. Patrick’s, Dublin, and the author of ‘ Gulliver’s 
Travels.’ A patent had heen granted to a Mr. Wood for 
•striking a new copper coinage for Heland. The coins were 
finer, hut somewhat lightei', than the English, on account 
of the different value of copper in the two countries. This 
was called hy the Iiish Parliament and people a rohhery 
of the country. 

Swift, who cared not a “Wood’s halfpenny” for the 
merits of the matter, seized the occasion for an attack on 
the Ministry, in his ‘Letters of M. B,, a Drapier .(i.e- 
Draper), of Dublin.’ The draper, “ a j)oor ignorant shop- 
keeper, utterly unskilled in law,” is made to prove such 
universal loss from “Wood’s halfpence,” that the people 
would soon have no meat to feed them, unless they could 
eat brass as the ostriches do ii-on, and the very beggars 
would he ruined. At last the Government were obliged to 
yield, and Wood was compensated with a pension for the loss 
of his contract (172-i). 

In 1727, the king started for his summer trip to 
Hanover ; hut he had scarcely crossed the German frontier, 
when he was seized in his coach with apoplexy, and died 
on the following day (Juno 11, 1727). He' was bulled at 
Hanover ; hut he left a name among the kings of England, 
which deserves honour for a government suited to the spirit 
of the country, and to its position at a dangerous crisis. 
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Chap. XXXR^— George H. 

T^om Jttke 11, 1727, to October 25, 1760. 

Born, October 30, 1683. Beigned, 31 years. Age, 77. 

The second king of tke House of Hanover -vras in his 
44th year Tvhen he succeeded to the British throne. His 
eldest son, Beederice Louis (bom 1707), -who -was no-w 20 
-years old, -was created Duke of Edinburgh, and afterwards 
Prince of Wales. The king’s second son, William: Augustus 
(horn in 1’721),- acq[uired an evil fame (worse probably 
than he deserved) as the Duke of Cumberlasd. 

George II. resembled his father in his good sense, his 
love of justice, his attention -to business, and his obstinacy. 
He caiuied sa-ring 'to the extreme of avarice, and -was 
subject to -violent bursts of anger. He spoke English 
fluently, though vdth a German accent. His -want of 
cultm-e -was sho-wn in his dislike of “5oets and Painters 
but, like all his race, he -was passionately fond of music. 
The genius of George Erederick Handel (besides its 
far higher uses) celebrated the exploits -which proved the 
king’s courage and skill in war. 

As Prince of Wales, George 11. had been in opposition 
to his father’s government, and he was quite ready to 
supersede Walpole. But the king’s narrow personal views 
were kept in check by the sound judgment of Queen 
Caroline, who influenced aU his measru-es, and governed 
during his frequent absences in Hanover. The queen 
kept Walpole in office, and supported him -till her death 
in 1737. 

Walpole obtained from Pai'liament an increase of 130,0001. 
a year to the Ci-vil List, besides a jointme of 100,000Z. a 
year for the queen. Peace was made -with Spain by the 
Treaty of Seville, The fii-mne'ss of Walpole, even against 
the -vish of the 'king, secured peace for the first twelve 
years of George H. At a time when war was raging on 
the Continent Walpole could say, “ There are 50,000 men 
slain this year in Europe, and not one Englishman.” 
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Dining tliis period of peace, Great Britain advanced in 
industry and v'ealtli -witli a steadiness unloiovTi since tlie 
Bestoration. 

Walpole effected a great reform in tlie Customs’ Duties. 
But he received a severe check in attempting to convert 
the duties on vine, tobacco, and other articles, into Excise 
Euiics. His object ivas to cure an immense amount of 
smuggling and other sorts of fraud. • But the people 
hated the very name of Excise, and Walpole was forced 
by a storm of indignation to withdraw his measure (1733), 

The Eortcous Eiots at Edinburgh — the story of which 
must be left for reading in the vivid pages of Sir Walter 
Scott — deserve special attention on, two grounds. Their 
chief souroe was the practice of smuggling, common in 
both countries, but in Scotland fostered by the people 
tln-ough hatred of the equal duties imposed by the Hnion. 
The vindictive proceedings of the Government and Parlia- 
ment gave a fresh blow to the wavering loyalty of the 
Scotch towards the House of Hanover. Queen Caroline, 
who was then llegent duiing the long’s absence in 
Hanover, received a pointed warning from the Duke of 
Argyle. Em-aged at the outbreak as a special insult to 
her authority, she threatened to turn Scotland into a 
hunting-ground. “If it jjlease your Majesty ’’—said the 
Duke — “ I will go dovm to my own country and get my 
hounds ready ” (173G). 

These disturbances, and the king’s continued absence 
in Hanover, had made the Cro-^vn very unpopular, when 
fi-esh scandal was given by bitter quarrels in the royal 
family. Eor reasons still uuloiovTi, I’kedeuick:, Prince op 
Wales, had been disliked from childhood by both the 
king and queen. He had grovm up a weak, vain, and 
dissolute young man, and had followed his father’s ex- 
ample in seeldng popularity as patron of the oxqmsi- 
tion party. How, at the age of twenty-nine, he was 
married to the Princess Augusta of Saxe Gotha (1736). 
Jhe proceedings of Paidiament on this occasion "were 
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yrvz:'' .-raior, "Willia?! Pitt/' a cornet of drn goons, for 
Jio ^vns clepriveil of ]iis commission at tlio end of 
•fL" S'-.-sion. 

year Queen Caroline died, liaving A^dtli her lar,-', 
Livi'.tIj recommended the king to the care of AValpolc. 
The tender grief of George II. for the queen gave Hni 
for some time a popularity he had never had before. A 
brighter hope rose upon the people rvithin a 3'ear. in the 
birfn of a son to the Prince of Wales, Geokge Augustus. 
•who •\vns destined to be the first native Pnglish Idng of 
his- line as Gi:oi:ge III. (1738). 

The time had now come "when Walpole's i^eace policy 
must 3‘i(jld to one of those biu'sts of impatience, which have 
often lu'ged the English people to war. The national 
feeling, handed down from the days of Elizal.icth, that 
adventurers had a natirral right to a share of Spanish 
commerce in the Wc.st, had gi’own with the growth of 
the Pritish settlements in Eorth America. The Spanish 
coast-guard ships claimed the right of searching ve.ssels 
on the open seas for smuggled goods, and English blood 
was roused by manj' acts of outrage, -without caring about 
the ])rovocations given by British subjects. 

A cerram Captain Jenldns, who had been treated uith 
great cruelty when his ship was boarded in 1731, pro- 
duced at the bar of the House of Commons the ear which 
had been tom from his head, and which he had kept 
•wrapped itp in cotton in a box for seven jmars I He wa.s 
tmdoubtedlj* put forward by the war party, and some said 
that his ear had been cropped off at the pillory. Be this 
as it may, “the fable of Jenkins’s ear” put the torch 
to the pile of provocation; and Walpole made the great 
mi.stake of his life in being driven to war rather than give 
up office. 

The declaration of war -with Spain, on the 19th of 
October, 1739, was hailed with enthusiasm; and the 
captui’e of Portohello, on the Isthmus of Panama, by the 
Tory Admiral Yemen, was counted a triumph over Walpole 

* Afterwards the famous Earl of Chatham. 
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as well as tte Spaniards (November 22). But the boast 
was soon cbeeked by the failure of Vernon before Caria- 
gena, on the neighbouring coast of New Granada (Apiil, 
1740). The more lasting praise of heroic endurance was 
earned by the British navy in the expedition which CoH- 
AioDOKE George Anson led out, in l740, against the Spanish 
settlements on the Pacific shores of South America, and 
from which he brought back one of his six ships,, the 
Centurion, in 1744. Anson’s story of his voyage round 
the world, with its episode of Byron’s adventimes in the 
Wager, are among the most romantic chapters in the 
annals of the British navy. 

kleanAvhile the contest Avith Spain was merged in the 
greater War of the Austrian Succession (1741-1748). On 
the 31st of May, Prederick William I., the second Idng of 
Prussia, was succeeded by his son, Prederick H., who was 
soon to be known as Prederick the Great. On the 20th 
of October, the death of the Emperor Charles VI, left 
the kingdom of Hungary and his other hereditary do- 
minions to his daughter Marlv. Theresa, who was married 
to Prancis, Duke of Lorraine. The Elector of Bavaria 
laid claina to the chief part of the Austrian dominions ; 
and Prederick led an army into Silesia. The British Par- 
liament voted a subsidy of 300,000Z. to Maria Theresa, 
whose cause was taken up enthusiastically by the people! 
The danger of the queen of Hungary, pressed at once by 
Prussia, Bavaria, Prance, and Spain, roused the war feeling- 
in England to its height, and W^alpole became moi-e and 
more unpopular. On the 1st of Pebruary, 1742, ho re- 
signed office ; and he was presently created Earl of 
Orford. When Pulteney took Ms seat as Earl of Bath' 
four months later, Walpole said to his old friend and 
rival, “ Here^ we are, my Lord ; the two most insi<>'nifi- 
cant fellows in England.” Walpole died three years later 
(March 18, 1746). 

^ The new chief minister. Lord Carteret, encouraged the 
kings passion for martial fame. On the 19th of June 
George 11. joined his army in Germany, with his second 
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son, the Duke of Cumberland ; and on the 29tb be won 
tbe great Yictorij of Deliingen over tbe Drencb. This was 
^e last battle in wbicb an English king has commanded 
in person. 

Tbe Eiencb and Spanish Bourbons now drew closer to- 
gether by tbe treaty of perpetual alliance made at Fon- 
tainebleau (October, 1743). Louis XY. resorted to tbe old 
means of attacking England by a Jacobite invasion, imder 
Marshal Saxe and Prince Charles Edward Stewart, tbe 
elder son of James (born 1721). Tbe father and son were 
now distinguished as tbe “Old” and “youno-” “Pre- 
tender ” or “ Chevalier.” ° 

Fiance declared war 5 and next year England received 
a severe check in Flanders by tbe defeat of tbe Duke of 
Cumbei’land at Fontenoy. But her honour was redeemed 
by tbe heroism of tbe column of British infantry, which 
marched right round the French line, and retired in 
unbroken order, when forced back by the overwhelming 
numbers of the French guards and the L-ish brio-ade 
(August 11 th, 1745). 

This battle not only gave Flanders to the French, but it 
'had the more serious effect of reviving the spirits of the 
Jacobites, abroad and at home. It was now that “the 
young Chevalier ” embarked on that enterprise, which 
had such briliiant, though but momentary success ; which 
began by shaking the Hanoverian throne to its foundation," 
and ended in settling that throne on a firm tmion of all 
Britain. He landed in the western highlands of Inverness 
(on the 25th of July, 1745) with but seven followers, of 
whom the only man of note was the Marquis of TuUi- 
bardine. 

^ The Adventurer, who risked the cause of his family and 
his o’ivn Kfe on this chivalrous attempt, was now twenty- 
four years old. His figure was tail and active; with a 
handsome face, fair complexion, and blue eyes, and ha.iv 
which feu in curls about his neck. His manner was 
dignified, affable and winning; and his courage was 
quickened by a romantic sense of honour. His education 
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liad been grossly neglected; but bis ill-mitten and ill- 
spelt letters breathe a spirit of energy and affection. He 
had been trained in the bigoted notions of the Stewards ; 
and, like all that unhappy house, he regarded no service 
done for him. as anything but his just due. His youthful 
vivacity was dashed with the melancholy temper of his 
race,' and the spirit that bore him on to success became 
desponding in adversity. 

The fh’st reception of Charles Edward by most of the 
Highland chiefs showed more prudence than loyalty ; but 
the scale was turned by the brave decision of Evan Cameron 
of Lochiel. The standard of red silk, with a white space 
in the centre for victory to fill up with a motto, was raised 
in Glenfinnan on the 19th of August. Hext morning, the 
Chevalier began his march, -with scarcely more than 1600 
Highlanders. George II. was stiU in Germany, and the 
Government was taken by siu-prise. There were only- 
3000 troops in Scotland, of which' some 1400 lay at Stirling 
under Sir John Cope, who might have guarded the passage 
of the Forth, like Argyle in 1715. But, on advancing, 
according to his orders, to crush the rebellion in the bud, 
he grew alarmed at the spirit of the Highlanders in his 
army, and at the news of the gathering of the clans around 
the Prince. So he turned off to Inverness to rally the 
loyal clans, and left the southward road ung-uarded. The 
advisers of Charles Edward seized the opportimity, and 
made a dash for the caj)ital of Scotland. Perth was 
entered on tlie 3rd of September ; the Forth was crossed 
on the 11th ; and, on the 17th, the Prince’s army marched 
into Edinburgh, and “ King James YIH.” was proclaimed 
at the High Cross. 

At the same time. Cope, having discovered his error and 
brought back his army by sea, was landing at Dxxnbar, 
whence he marched for Edinburgh on the 19th. Charles 
Edward came out to meet him on the 20th, aiid in the 
gray mist of the folio-wing morning the regular troops of 
Cope were scattered by one fierce charge of the High- 
landers at Prestonpans, or, as the Prince’s followers called 
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the hattle-field, Glaclsmuir. On the nest clay Charles 
Edward returned to Edinburgh, his banner now bearing 
the proud motto, Tandem Triomphans, “ At last in Tri- 
umph.” He held a splendid court at Holjwood for six 
weeks, receiving and arming the followers whom success 
gathered’ roimd him. But his little army lay idle, while 
the king’s troops held Edinburgh Castle, and the Lowlands 
showed scarcely a sign of rising in his favour. 

When King George retui-ned to England on the 31st of 
August, he found vigorous preparations already set on 
foot. An army of 10,000 men was at Newcastle under 
General Wade; the Duke of Cumberland gathered another 
in the Midland counties ; the Militia were called out ; and 
noblemen volunteered to raise regiments. Parliament voted 
supplies and suspended the Habeas Corpus Act. 

On the 1st of November, the Pretender’s army of about 
6000, of whom 500 were cavalry, began their march towards 
Cumberland, to avoid General Wade. On the 13th, Carlisle 
and its castle were surrendered by the cowardly .mayor. 
Amidst the reluctance and quarrels of the Highland chiefs 
and the desertion of their followers, they were led on by 
the indomitable spirit of the Prince, who marched on foot 
at the head of the column in Highland costume, till Derby 
was reached on the 5th of December. But the forces 
gathering round them on all sides made it madness to go 
forward ; and the few recruits, even from Jacobite Lanca- 
shire, proved that a popular rising was hopeless. The 
desire of Charles to give battle to the Duke of Cumber- 
land' was overruled by a council of war; and the retreat 
was beg-un before daybreak on the 6th. The Highlanders 
gave vent to rage and lamentations, and the Prince, who 
had always been the first on foot in the advance, showed 
his moody displeasure by being the last to leave his quarters 
every morning, and then riding off to the firont. 

The English armies gathered in pmsuit. A successful 
skii-mish of the rearguard, under Lord George Murray, 
near Penrith, enabled the rebel army to cross the border 
in safety. They reached Glasgow on Christmas Eve, 
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and Stiiding on tlic 3rd of January, 1746. Here the 
various bodies of insurgents rallied round the Pi-ince, 
raising his army to 9000 men. Meanwhile, the Duke -of 
Cumberland, after retaking Carlisle, was recalled to j)ro- 
vide against an expected invasion from Prance. His 
sudeessor, General' Hawlej’-, marching to the- relief of 
Stirling, was defeated by Charles Edward in the Bailie of 
Falldrh (January 17), and he retre.ated in disorder to 
Edinburgh. The Duke of Cumberland now returned in 
haste. At his approach, the Highland host raised the 
siege of Stirling and retired to Inverness (Pehruary). On 
Gulloden Moor, to the east of that city, was fought the 
decisive battle, which finally wrecked the hopes of the 
house of Stewart (Aj)!-!! 16, 1746). The Duke of Cumber- 
land sullied his victory by the cruel executions, which 
fixed on him the nickname of “ The Butcher.” 

The unfortunate Prince escaped from the field, to pass 
through a series of adventures more romantic than those 
of his ‘great-uncle after Worcester. One of the brightest 
passages of his story is the heroic devotion with which 
Miss Plora Macdonald aided his escape in a female dis- 
guise to the island of Skye, and claimed for, him the pj-o 
tection of the wife of the hostile chief. This lady entrusted 
him to the care of a clansman, of whom a pleasant story 
is told. In crossing a brook, Charles Edward managed 
his petticoats so badly, that Macdonald exclaimed, “ Your 
enemies call you a Pretender, but if you be, I can tell jmu, 
you are the worst of your trade I ever saAv.” 

At length, after lying -hid in caves and thickets, some- 
times within sight of the hostile sentinels ; in the den of 
robbers, Avho were too loyal to earn the price set on his 
head, and who one day brought him a pennyworth of 
gingerbread as a choice dainty; the adventurer re-embarked 
in a Prench ship at the very spot where he had landed 
fourteen months before ; and, sailing through the English 
fleet in a fog, he reached the coast of Prance nearMorlaix 
(September 29). The fond' remembrance, Avhich he left 
among the Highlanders, is still sung in the exquisite Jaco- 
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Hte Ballads — some tlu-illing -vritli martial fire and patriotic 

devotion, some deeply plaintive, and others keenly comic 

Imt all telling how 

“Charlie is my darling: the young Chevalier.” 

But he lived fi.’om his 25th to his 67th year, without doing 
anything worthy of this early promise, and sank at last 
into the slough of drunkenness. He died in the 100th 
year from his grandfather’s expulsion, and in the yeai\ 
before the great Brench Bevolntion (.January 31, 1788), 
His father James had died in 1765. ffis younger brother 
Henry Benedict (born 1725), took orders and lived at 
Borne as “Cardinal York,” receiving a pension from 
George III. The inscription on his medal “Henry IXi 
b}^ the Grace of God, not by the will of men,” confessed the 
true ground of the rejection of the rojml line, which ended 
with his death in 1807. 

The vengeance taken on the rebels of 1745 was greater 
and less necessary than that after 1715. • The golden 
rule, that examples should be made of the leaders and 
mercy shovTi to their ignorant followers, was not observed 
this time, though there was still no approach to the 
“ Bloody Assize” of Jefii-eys. Ho less than eighty execu- 
tions took place, with aU the barbarities of the law of * 
treason. As in 1716, most of the chieftains escaped; and 

only three noblemen remained to be tried by their -peers 

the Earls of Cromarty and Kilmarnock, and Lord Balme-' 
lino. The first was pardoned, Lorn compassion for his 
wife ; the other two were beheaded on Towe^ Hill (Ang-ust, 
1746). The same fate finally overtook ;the old intriguer] 
Simon Fraser, Lord Lovat, whose featp.res stiU. live in his 
wonderful. portrait by Hogarth, in oii{' National Portrait 
Gallery (1747). / 

^ Together vith the pretensions of the Stewarts, the Eebel- 
lion of 1745 put an end to that mwless independence of ■ 
the Scottish Highlands, which formed the last hindrance ' 
to the full union of Great Britain. Acts were passed to 
disarm the Highlanders, to abcfilsh the patriarchal jiuis- 
diction of their chiefs, and tev’' forbid the wearing of the 
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and Stirling on tlie 3rd of January, 1746. Here tlie 
various todies of insui'gents rallied round tte Prince, 
raising Ms army to 9000 men. Meanwliile, the Duke of 
Cumberland, after retaking Carlisle, "was recalled to pro- 
Mde against an expected invasion from France. His 
successor, General' Hawley, marching to the- relief of 
Stirling, was defeated by Charles Edward in the Battle of 
FalhirJs (January 17), and he retre.ated in disorder to 
Edinburgh. The Duke of Cumberland now returned in 
haste. At his approach, the HigMand host raised the 
siege of Stirling and retired to Inverness (Febmaiy). On 
Gulloden Moor, to the east of that city, was fought the 
decisive battle, which finally vuecked the hopes of the 
house of Stewart (April 16, 1746). The Duke of Cumber- 
land sullied Ms victory by^ the cruel executions, wMch 
fixed on biiTi the nickname of “ The Butcher.” 

The tmfoi-tunate Prince escaped from the field, to pass 
tM'bugh a series of adventm-es more romantic than those 
of his •great-uncle after Worcester. One of the brightest 
passages of his story is the heroic devotion with which 
Miss Floka Macbonald aided his escape in a female dis- 
guise to the island of Skye, and claimed for, him the pro- 
tection of the wife of the hostile cMef. This lady entrusted 
Mm to the care of a clansman, of whom a pleasant story 
is told. In crossing a brook, Charles Edward managed 
his petticoats so badly, that Macdonald exclaimed, “ Your 
enemies call you a Pretender, but if you be, I can tell you, 
you are the worst of your trade I ever saw.” 

At length, after lyingl-Md in caves and tMckets, some- 
times within sight of the hostile sentinels ; in the den of 
robbers, who were too loyal to eain the price set on his 
head, and who one day brought him a pennyworth of 
gingerbread as a choice dainty ; the adventurer re-embarked 
in a French ship at the very spot where he had landed 
fourteen months before ; and, sailing tMough the English 
fleet in a fog, he reached the coast of France near Morlaix 
(September 29). The fond 'remembrance, wMch he left 
among the Highlanders, is still sung in the exq^uisite Jaco- 
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bite Ballads — ^some tbrilling -with martial fire and patriotic 

devotion, some deeply plaintive, and otbei's keenly comic 

Jjut all telling bow 

“ Charlie is my darling : the young Chevalier.” 

But be lived from bis 25tb to bis 67tb year, without doing 
anything worthy of this early promise, apd sank at last 
into the slough of drunkenness. He died in the lOOtb 
year from bis grandfather’s expulsion, and in the yeai^ 
before the great French Eevolution (January 31, 1788). 
His father James had died in 1765. His youuger brother 

Hem-y Benedict (born 1725), took orders and lived at 
Borne as “ Cardinal York,” receiving a pension from 
George III. The inscription on his medal “Henry IX.' 
by the Grace of God, not hy the loill of men," confessed the 
time gTound of the rejection of the royal Hue, which ended 
with his death in 1807. 

The vengeance taken on the rebels of 1746 was greater 
and less necessary than that after 1715. -The golden 
rule, that examples should be made of the leaders and 
mercy shoivn to their ignorant followers, was not observed 
this time, though there was stiU no approach to the 
“ Bloody Assize” of Jeffreys, No less than eighty execu- 
tions took place, with all the barbarities of the law of 
treason. As in 1716, most of the chieftains escaped; and 

only three noblemen remained to be tided by their peers 

the Earls of Cromarty and Kilmarnock, and Lord Balme- ' 
rino. The fii-st was pardoned, from compassion for his 
wife ; the other two were beheaded on Tower HiU (Auo-ust, 
1746). The same fate finally overtook t;he old intriguer* 
Simon Eiaser, Lord Lovat, whose featpres still live in his 
wonderful. portrait by Hogarth, in oiii National Portrait 
Gallery (1747). / 

_ Together vdth the pretensions of the Stewarts, the Bebel- 
lion of 1745 put an end to that Kwless independence of 
the Scottish Highlands, which formed the last hindrance ' 
to the full union of Great Britain. Acts were passed to 
disaim the Highlanders, 'to abdlish the pafriarchal juris- 
diction of their chiefs, and ioj forbid the wearing of the . 
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Hig'lilaucl dress. Ent tlie most etfecLive measure Tvas 
the penetration of the Highland glens and mountains hy 
the military' roads, commemorated in the couplet : — 

“ If 3 'ou’cl seen but these roads before they were made, 

You’d hold up j'our hands and Hess General Wade.” 

While men ndio “had heen out in the ’45” -u-ere still 
living, those roads gave constant passage to Englishmen, 
seeking the pleasures of the ej'e and the imagination, in 
the land of deserts and thieves at which their fathers had 
shuddered ; and the great-grandson of George II. held his 
court at Holyrood in the proscribed Highland garh, wMch 
had heen worn by Charles Edward in those halls. 

The defeat of Eontenoy, followed hy the Highland Eehel- 
lion, had made the British Government eager for peace ; and 
the powers of Europe, worn-out hy the war, joined in the 
Peace of Aix-la-Cliaj)elle, on the terms of a general resti- 
tution of conquests. So ended the IFar of the Austvlan 
Succession (1748). 

In 1751, Ep.ederick, Prince of Wales, died suddenly 
at the age of forty-four (March 20, 1751). He was buried 
■without roj’-al state ; and almost the only sorrow shoAvn 
for his death was by the father with whom he had always 
been at variance. 

The year 1752 was marked by the great Beform of the 
Calendar, or Style (as it is called), which brought the 
British reckoning of time into harmony with nature and 
the usage of most European States. Oui‘ year of 365 days, 
with one day added every fourth year (Leap Tear) is a 
trifle more than the true length of the year, as marked 
out by the sun. But this trifle had, in course of time, 
mounted up to an error of eleven days. These eleven days 
were struck out, by reckoning the day after the 2nd of 
September as the 14th of the same month; and a rale 
was made for avoiding the error in the future.'* The 

* The Rule is, to di'op 3 days in every 400 years, in the following manner : 
Every fourth year is a Leap Tear of 36G days; and the Leap Years are 
those, the numbers of which can be divided exactly by 4, like 1872, 1878, 
1880. Of course, the last year of every century can always be divided. by 4 
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LoginTniig* of tlio year Vv'ns fixed .it Jmniaiy 1 insiend of 
3rarcli 25, as loeforo. The ignoranf inoli •wont/ aloout riot- 
ing, witli tlio cry, “Give ns bade our eleven days I” 
Tin’s ebango in tbc “ Style ’’ sliows wliat i.s meant by the 
“ Old Michaebnas,” “ Old ChrisLinns,” and so forth, whidi 
are still nsed as legal terms in tbc conniry. 

The iScw Calendar happens lo marie a new age in onr 
politics. Tlic violence of party -con ilict was let loo;;? by 
ihc sndden death of Hkxhy I’emiam, who had been pi-imo 
minisior (except for short ini crvals) since iho fall of AVal- 
2 inlo OTarch C\ 17.5-1-). “ Now T shall Inn'o no jicacn,” said 

ihc hing: and ihc iirophecy was soon fnlfillcd bolh at 
hojiic and .abi'oad. The Doice ok XEWC.^sn.n, who ioole 
npon himself his brother’s ollico. was a wcale and incapable 
intrigner, and rjniic nnablc io govern ihc rivalr_y of iho 
yonngor siaiosmen. Toremost among iheso were ITK.xnr 
Vox, WiLT/TAT.i Pitt, and ^YrLUAJI l\IijintAy, Avho were aficr- 
wards famous as Lord nolla'nd, ihc Earl of Chaiham, and 
Chief Jnsticc the Earl of Man.sficld. i\Inr3’ay wiis iho only 
man of real jiower, on whom Kcwcasi.lo conld rely in iho 
Ilonsc of Commons. 

On the 8th of April, Parliament was di.ssolvcd ; and 
another was returned of the same politics. The elections 
are memorable for the vivid incinrcs left by ihc groat 
liamicr. Hogarth, of the bribery, dninhonnoss, and i-ioiing, 
which have only been abated in onr onm i.imc. Nor is 
the quaint lesson out of date, of a mob 2 ml]ing domi iho 
sign of the Cp.owx, while a jnan lies ont iqmn ihc bar from 
which it swings, and saws it through between himself 
and its support, so that ho must fall with it. It was in 
the ensuing session that Pitt rose to the height of that 


(100, 200, nnfl sn on); ])ut the new rule is, that oii/i/ those cent'irti-iicnrs arc 
Lap rears which can lc,(Iiviclcd hi/ 400. Tims 1800 Avas nol a I.eai) Ve.ar 
nor will 1900 he one , but 2000 will he a Leap Year; so AviJl 2400 2800* 
8200, and so on ; hut not the hundredth years between tiienu ’ ” ’ 

The corrected Calendar, or “New Stylo,” is called Grcqorian, hoeausc iho 
coiTcction was first made by Pope Gregory XIII. in ir)82; and it ivas 
quichly adopted by the Catholic States in Hurope. The “Old Stylo” is 
still used in Pvussia ; and the diflerence is now 12 days. For example, the 
1st of October in Russia is the 13th of October Avith us. 
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luai-velloHS eloq[tience, -wliicli we only know by tbe tlirilling 
effects it prodiiced on those who beai'd it. 

While Europe was again rent by the livalry of Austria 
and Prussia, Franco and England had come to -blows in 
the far West and the far East — ^both in America and India. 

The part of North America, which is now the British 
colony of Canada, was -then French; and the states of 
AmTsrica along the eastern seaboard were British colonies. 
These colonies — then occujiying but a strip of land between 
the Atlantic and the -virgin forests and hunting-grounds 
of the Bed Indians — extended from the border of Neio 
JSriinsivich to that of Florida, which belonged to Spain. 
Glancing at tliem in geographical order, the Stewart age 
had seen the settlement or conquest of the New England 
Slates, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Pelaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia, and the two Carolinas, to which Georgia 
had been latelj'- added, by the philanthropist, General 
Oglethorpe (1732). These thirteen colonies, though in- 
cluding great varieties of race, politics, and religion, were 
aU'eady united by commercial interest, by their English 
language and institutions, and by a firm loyalty to the 
British crown. 

Disputes about commerce and fisheries had caused fre- 
quent quarrels between the French and English colonists, 
which had broken out into serious hostilities. The French 
had established themselves on the southern shore of Lake 
Erie, and pushed over the watershed to the river Ohio, 
up the course of which the Vii’ginian colonists advanced 
from the other side ; each nation building itself a fort. 
In the collision which took place in 1764, a part was 
borne by GEoaoE WASHiNoroiir, then twenty-two years old, 
as a major of the Virginian Militia. Next year a force 
Avas sent out from England under General Braddock, 
Avith AAdiom Wasliington again seiwed. But Braddock, 
despising the adAuce of the colonial officers, fell into an 
ambush of Indians in the French service, Avhere half his men 
were lost and he himself Avas mortally Avounded (July 9). 

In 175G the French struck a great bloAV in the Medi- 
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teiTanean., An expedition sailed from Toulon in April, 
and landed 16,000 troops in Minorca, a montL. before 
tlie arrival of the British fleet under Admiral John Byng, 
on the 19th of May, 1756. Two days later, the Trench 
fleet offered battle ; and Bear-Admiral West had begun 
a spiidted attach, when Byng declined to advance for 
fear of brealdug his line. The Trench admiral sailed 
away out of sight, and Byng returned to Gibraltar. • The 
fort of St. Philip, the only defence of Port Mahon, sm- 
rendered, and Minorca was lost to England. Byng was 
superseded, and sent home a prisoner, amidst a storm of 
■jDublio indignation.' He was brought to trial at the end 
of "the year, and shot on the quarter-deck of the “ Mo- 
narque,” djdng with the calm courage which Ifad failed 
him in the battle. 

As soon as the landing in Minorca was Imown, war was 
declared against Trance (May -27). On the first day 
of the same month,., a treaty was signed at Versailles 
between Trance and Austria against Prussia. The kings 
of Sweden and Poland joined the coalition against Trede- 
rick the Great, who this time foxmd an ally in England, 
though against the inclination of King George. Thus 
began the Seven- Years’ War, which lasted into the reign 
of George HI. ' 

The disasters in America and Minorca, and the removal 
of Murray from the House of Commons, on his becoming 
Chief Justice, broke up, the Ministry; and the Duke of- 
Devonshire became Premier, xrith Pitt as Secretary of 
State (Kovember, 1756). But the king, encouraged by 
Newcastle and urged by the Duke of Cumberland, sud- 
'denly dismissed Pitt and his chief friends (April, 1757). 
They became at once the idols of the people ; and no new 
ministry' could be formed. . The return of William Pitt 
to ofiice, as Secretary of State, with the Duke of Newcastle 
as only nominal premier, began the birUiant period of 
“ Mr. Fiit’s Adminislration” (Jun6 29, 1767). “ The Great 

Commoner,” who was now forty-eight years old, had the 
full management of the war and oflforeign afiairs. 
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A -week before be took office, tbe great battle ■s\'as 
fougbt, from wbicb is dated tbe establishment of tbe 
Briiish Empire in the East Indies. Tbe ne-w ocean joatb 
to India, laid open by tbe disco-rery of tbe Cape of Good 
Hope in 1498, bad been foUoAved in succession by tbe 
Poituguese, tbe Dutcb, tbe Englisb, tbe Danes, and tbe 
Prencb. Tbe East India Company, first chartered by 
Elizabeth in 1600, established a factory at Surat in 1612. 
Madras, on tbe Eastern or Coromandel Coast of- tbe penin- 
sula, was colonized in 1640, and was made tbe first seat of 
government, or Eresidencij, in 1652. In 1662, tbe island 
of Bo JIB AY, on tbe Western or Mhlabar Coast, was acquired 
as part of tbe dowi-y of Catherine of Braganza, and it 
was granted to tbe Company in 1668. In 1698, tbe Com- 
panj’ purchased from Aurungzebe, tbe greatest of tbe 
Mogul sovereigns of India, a small territory at tbe mouth 
of tbe river Hoogbly, including Calcutta, and there they 
built Fori William. 

Thus a company of traders, under successive charters 
from tbe Crown, ratified by Parliament, possessed and 
governed these three commanding points in tbe Hortb 
and East and West of India. Each was governed by its 
President, who was responsible to tbe Company, and 
defended partly by a small English force, but chiefly by 
native troops in tbe Company’s pay, who were called Sepoys 
(tbe Hindoo word Sipahi, meaning “ soldier 

Meanwhile tbe French East Indian Company, formed 
under tbe auspices of Louis XIV. in 1664, founded its 
chief settlement of Pondicherry, about 100 miles south 
of Madras, and that of Chandernagore, a little above Cal- 
cutta, on tbe opposite ^^or right) bank of tbe Hoogbly. 
Such near neighbourhood was tbe sign of a rivalry, which 
was sure to become hostile. 

In tbe war which broke out between tbe English and 
Erencb, Robert Clive, who was a clerk in a merchant’s 
office at Madras, entered on bis military career. At tbe 
age of twenty-five, be formed tbe daring scheme of seizing 
Tricbinopoly ; and, -with only 300 Sepoys and 200 Euro- 
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.pean- soldiers, the young captain entered the city of 100,000 
inhabitants Tvithqut resistance. In a small ruined fort, 
'he -withstood a siege by 10,000 Indian troops for fifty 
days j- till, after the repulse of a desperate assault, the 
besiegers retired (1752). 

Clive -was appointed governor of Fort St. David in 
1756, and arrived on the very day on -which Fort William 
-was stormed, and Calcutta taken, by Surajah Dowlah, the 
ruler of Bengal under the Great Mog-ul (June 20, 1750. 
On the foUo-wing night -was acted the fearful tragedy "of 
the Bloch Bole of Colciitici. The captured British garrison 
- of 145 men, -with one -woman, -were shut up through the 
burning midsummer’s night, in a den 18 feet long by 14 
-wide. When it -was opened in the moraihg, 123 -were 
fotmd to have pei-ished, amidst unspeakable horrors of 
thirst, fever, and delirium. Only 23 came forth — “the 
ghastliest forms that -were ever seen alive.” 

The news reached Madras in the middle of August, and 
the Presidency entrusted the work of recovery and revenge' 
to Clive. 'With only 900 Europeans and 1500 Sepoys, 
Clive sailed to the Hooghly, and easily retook Calcutta 
(January 2, 1757). AVe cannot stay to trace the ensuing 
intrigues, which proved Clive to be utterly unscrupulous 
as to 'keeping faith with the native princes, and which 
ended in the famous Battle of Plassey. There, on the 
23rd of June, 1757, Clive, -with 2000 Sepoys and 1000 
British troopa, utterly defeated the 35,000 cavahy and 
. 15,000 infantry of Surajah Dowlah. The victory, gained , 
with such a disparity of force, impressed the natives -with 
that sense of invincible inight, which at once- laid the 
moral foundation of the British empire in India; and 
the rivalry of the French was brought to an end by the 
capture of Pondichen-y (January, 1761). 

In north America equal glory attended the British arms. 
The recapture of Cape Breton by a fleet, with which 
Brigadier James Wolfe served as second in command of 
the troops, designated him as the fit leader for the grand 
scheme which Pitt was now preparing. Wolfe was ap- 
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pointed to command an expedition against Quebec, tlie 
capital of Lower Canada. His army of 8000 men sailed 
tip tlie St. Lawrence, and disembarked on the Isle of 
Orleans, opposite Quebec, at tbe end of June,. 1759. 
Here Wolfe saw tbe city towering above bim, on tbe 
precipitous heights formed by tbe point of land between 
tbe St. Lawrence and its tributary, tbe St. Charles. 
Tbe HlAEQtJis OF Montcalm, with 10,000 men, occupied 
what seemed an impregnable position outside of Quebec. 
Tbe ridge of rocks, on which Quebec stands, is con- 
tinued westward in tbe “Heights of Abraham.” Wolfe 
formed tbe daring scheme of scaling these heights in the 
night, and so tm-ning Montcalm’s position. At one o’clock 
on the morning of September 13, the troops were carried 
in boats to the place now called Wolfe’s Cove. As they 
floated with the tide, Wolfe repeated Gray’s ‘ Elegy’ to his 
officers ; and, pausing on the line, 

“ The paths of gloiy lead but to the grave.” 
he added, “ Now, gentlemen, I would rather be the author 
of that poem than take Quebec.” By one narrow path 
the troops gained the table-land, and were drawn up in 
line of battle at daybreak. The brave Montcalm, taken 
by surprise, led his men out of the entrenchments, saying, 
“ If I must fight, I will crash them.” The decisive battle 
which foUoAved cost the lives of both generals. Wolfe, 
carried mortally wounded from the field, heard an officer 
exclaim, “They lum!” “Who ran?” asked the dying 
general. “ The enemy ! ” “ Then God be praised ! ” said 
Wolfe, “I shall die happy;” and with these words he 
expired, at the early age of thirty-three. Quebec capitu- 
lated on the 18th of September; and the conquest of 
Canada was completed in the following year (1760). The 
successes of 1759 were crowned by several naval actions 
on the coast of Erance, the chief of which was the great 
victory of Sir Edward Hawke in Quiberon Bay. 

Nothing of moment has to be recorded in the last year 
of George II., who died suddenly by the bursting of his 
heart, on the 25th of October, 1760, 
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, Fnoii October 25, 1760, to Jaeuaet 29, 1820. 
Born, June 4, 1736. Beigned, 591 years, ' Age, 811, 


Part Z— 1760-1789, lEOLtnoim Bevolt op Ameeioah Colonies. 

Both tlie reign and tie life of George m. are the longest 
as yet recorded of any British, sovereign. He lived above 
foui'score years, and reigned nearly threescore. This 
eventful period is divided in the middle by the great 
epoch in the history of Europe and the -world, formed by 
the Erenoh Eevolution of 1789. ' 

George HI. -was only in his thii-teenth year -when his 
father Erederick died. The young Prince of Wales -was 
brought up b 3 ^ his mother, the Dou’-ager Princess, a -woman 
of sense and spirit, but affected by her late husband’s 
hostility to ' the king and his Whig ministers. Her 
favoiu-ite counsellor, John Stuart, Eael op Bute, imbued 
her son -with the idea, that a king of England ought to 
govem'according to his own notions, and not merely by 
the advice of his ministers. This -vie-w suited the young 
Idng’s liking for business, as -well as his strong and 
obstinate -will. 

Though 'vei-y imperfectly educated, George HI. had 
great natural good sense. ]ffis desire to do right -was so 
honest, that he made a conscience even of the -wrong -which 
he mistook for i-ight. His religion -was tree from aU 
suspicion of hypocrisy ; and nUt even scandal cast at him 
any charge of -vice. The seclusion, in -which his mother 
had kept him from the profligate society of those times, 
• gave him habits , almost too homely for a king, and nar- 
ro-wed his influence over men. But his pui-e life and 
simj)le tastes endeared him to -the people, -whose affection 
for his person -was never forfeited'by all the errors of his 
govei-nment. 
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The princes of the House of Hanover had till now been 
foreigners, with not much to. respect or love in their 
character or manners. But George HI.' was in the hloom of 
youthful manhood ; pleasing in his person, kindly in spirit, 
and affable in address ; and he was the first of his line who 
could use the words, put by his own hand into his fii’st 
speech to Parliament : “ Born and educated in this country, 
Iglorymtlienameof'Qr{VtO'S.” George HI. was married, 
■within a year, to the Princess Ghaiilotte of Mecklenbiu’g, 
whose character and simple tastes resembled his o-wn; 
and the king and queen were cro^vned a fortnight later 
(September, 1761). 

Before this, the king had made Lord Bute a Secretary 
of State, without consulting Pitt. Prance made overtures 
for peace, while Pitt strack new blows to secure -good and 
lasting terms. The three Bourbon powers. Prance, Spain, 
and Naples, joined in the Family Oonvpact, guaranteeing- 
each other’s dominions against all enemies. Pitt’s pro- 
posal, to begin war mth Spain by cutting off her treasiu’e 
fleet on its way home, was rejected by the Council, and 
the great minister resigned. He accepted a j)ension of 
3000Z. a year, and a j)eerage for his -wife, as Baroness 
Chatham. 

The Seven Years’ War was ended by the Peace of Paris 
(1763). Great Britain retained Canada, Nova Scotia, and 
Cape Preton, and some of the conquered West India Islands, 
and received back Minorca. The war had raised the 
National Debt from 72 to 132 millions, but it had lifted 
Britain out of the. degraded position into which .she had 
been sunk by the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

These gains were Pitt’s, whose triumphant career Bute 
had the odium of checldng. The Earl was already un- 
pojiiflar as a favourite and a Scotchman, when he. was 
assailed by a -writer who soon became the most famous of 
demagogues. Just at the time that Bute became Premier-, 
Joim Wilkes published the first number of - a paper 
.called the ‘North Briton,’ in which the favoui-ite, the 
Princess Dowager, and the king himself, were 'attacked 
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v.'irli 2 :rcat violence and scnrrilil'y. Linnpoons and cavica.- 
i!:"es: aHhuiled tlic favonrite nndei’ ilic i;gnrc'of a jacl:- 
l <; (a cavaliy Loot), a iday on tlio name of Jolni. Earl 
(■r Euie. Tlie storm vras increased Ly an excise tax ndncli 
va:=> laid on cider: and Bute suddenly resigned (1703). 

Guorol: C4a]'.xviLLE, iLc nev Premier, succeeded to ilio 
conflict ^vitL. Jolm ‘'.Yillccs, udiicli raged for no less tlian 
eleven years. In tlie famous Xo. 45 of tlio ‘ Xorf li Briton,’ 
"Wilkes ■wrote of the royal iSpcecL to Parliament in language 
wliicli was viewed as giving tke king the lie diinct. A 
‘“goi’eral wan\'iut” -- was issued for the apprcliension of 
tiio autliors, printers, and publisliers of the “ seditions and 
ti'casoniiLle paper.” Tlie contest that followed is eliiefly 
mcmorahle fbr the condemnation of General "Warrants Lj'’ 
tke Chief Justice, Sir Charles Pi-att (afterwai-ds Loud 
Ca:\idex), whose decision was confirmed Ly Parliament 
(1700). "Wilkes himself, though as profligate in ]m‘vatc 
Hie a.s ho was violent in public, was made an idol hy 
the poimlacc, whom he despised all the time. “I liope 
(said hej you don’t take me lor a Willdie^ After hoing 
repeatedly exiielled the House of Commons and as often 
re-olccted for Uiddlesex, he quietly too){; his scat in 1774, 
jind cun-ied favour 'vith the king. 

Tciy diilerent was the result of the second storm raised 
hy George Grenville, through his attempt to tax the 
colonies in America, on the plea that the late war had 
Lee]i waged for their protection. As a first step, a Stamp 
Duty -was imposed, to raise a few thousand iiounds 
(March, 1765). All the colonial assemblies jrrotested, led 
Lj’- Yirginia, the great settlement of the English loyalists. 
They stood upon the j)rincij)le, that no British subject can 
be taxed without Jiis consent; so they co'uld not be taxed by 
the Parliament to which they sent no members. 

Meanwhile, the Idng had a difference with his ministers 
about a Begency Billd^ A new Ministry was formed bj’- the 

■•!= That is, a -warrant directed against all persons -who may he coneoj’neil 
in tlie alleged crime, •without naming them. 

t The King’s eldest son, George, Prince op Wales (afterv/ards George 
IV.), was horn on August 12, 1762. 
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Marquis of Eockingliam. (July, 1765), under wkom tke 
great Irish, orator, Edmdih) Bhree,-- first took office and 
entered Parliament (January, 1766). The resistance in 
America, and the danger to our commerce -with the Colo- 
nies, now grew so serious, that the Stamp Act was re- 
pealed. But this concession was spoiled hy an Act, which 
declared the power of Parliament to hind the Colonies “ in 
all cases whatsoever.” The Ministry fell through its own 
weakness; and the king recalled Mr. Pitt, who formed 
his Second Administration. BEe accei^ted- a peerage as Earl 
OF Chatham, -with the office of Lord Privy Seal ; the Duke 
of Grafton being nominal head of the Ministry, as First 
Lord of the Treasury (August 2, 1766). 

Chatham had vast schemes for a Protestant AUiance 
against the renewed designs of France and Spain; as well 
as for the better government of Ireland and of India. 
But his acceptance of a peerage had almost lost him the 
favour of the people. An attack of gout disabled him 
from work, and affected his mind. He shut himself up in 
his favourite retreat at Hayes, in Kent, and the Ministry 
fell into confusion. During Chatham’s absence, the Oppo- 
sition earned a resolution to reduce the Land-tax. In 
order to raise the petty sum of 40,000Z. towards making 
good the loss, Charles Totoshend, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, revived the fatal scheme of taxing the North 
American colonies. A ‘'■Beoemie Act” was passed, granting 
the king duties in America on glass, red and white lead, 
painters’ colours, paper, and tea, from November, 1767. 

Charles Townshend died in the same year, and was suc- 
ceeded as Chancellor of the Exchequer by Lord North, 
who was destined to convplete the mischief which Gren- 
ville and .Townshend had begun. Chatham resigned in 
October ; and the Duke of Graftoh became the real, as 
he had been the nominal head of the Ministry; but the 
king’s special confidence was given to Lord North. 

The Eevenue Act was met by the Americans Avith a 
determination to use neither the taxed articles nor any 
British manufactures. There were iots in Boston, the 
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cHef ioira. of IsTe'w England, and troops were trouglit from 
, Halifax. On this news, Johh, DmcE of Bedfoed, a leading- 
member of the Government, carried a motion - in the 
Lords for measures of coercion, mider one of the Treason 
Acts of Henry YHI. The Assembly of Virginia replied 
by a Eesolntion, that the right of taxing the colony was 
vested solely in its own Legislature (1769). 

^Vhen Parliament reassembled in January, 1770, Lord 
Chatham appeared in renewed health, and made one of 
his most splendid speeches. He' attacked the whole policy 
of Government, and denounced the assumption of arbi- 
trary power, alike by the king or by the House of 
Commons. “ Tyranny, my Lords (said the orator) is 
detestable in every shape, but in none so formidable as 
when it is assumed and exercised by a number of tyrants.” 

The Duke of Grafton resigned on the 28th of January ; 
and Loed Hoeth was appointed his successor, to main- 
tain the policy thus armormced to him by the king: 

“ My mind is more and more strengthened in the" right- 
ness of the 'measure.” This firm conviction in the royal 
mind maintained Lord Hoi*th for twelve years against all 
the arguments and eloqiuence of the Opposition, led by. 
Chatham and Burke, and lost England her colonies in 
America. Horth’s first act was to repeal tlm obnoxious 
duties, except that on Tea, which was retained mxpressly . to 
save the right of taxing the Colonies. Eor^the jrresent 
the compromise was accepted in America, and three years 
passed over quietly. 

In 1771,, the great navigator, Cajitain James Cook, re- 
turned from the voyage on which he had been sent out, in 
1768, to observe the transit of Venus over the sun in the 
• South Pacific Ocean. It is one of the most instructive facts 
in British History, that the aid of Government to a purely 
scientific object, led to the discovery of New South Wales 
and the re-discovery of New Zealand — the futme seats of 
our Australasian empire — at the very . time when the 
political folly of the same Government had prepared the 
loss of om- colonial empire in Horth America. Hor is it 
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a less striking coincidence, tkat tke measures taken to 
strengtken tke Britisk Empire in tke East gave tke final 
pi'ovocation to onr Colonies in tke West. 

Tke East India Company kad found it necessary to apply 
to Parliament for money ; and tkey obtained a loan on con- 
dition of giving tke Crown greater control over tkeir govern- 
ment of India (1773). A Governor-General was appointed, 
witk a new Council, to kave autkority over all tke Presi- 
dencies. Tke first Governor-General was Me. Waeeen 
Hastings. As a- part of tke aid given to tke Company, 
tkey were allowed to export to tke American colonies 
17,000,000 pounds of tea, wkick were lying in tkeir ware- 
kouses; and tke colonial duty was to ke paid at tke 
Americau ports. Tkis attempt to collect tke tea duty 
rekindled tke smouldering flame of discontent. When tke 
first tea skips arrived in tke port of Boston, tkey were 
not allowed to land tkeir cargoes, and finally a party of 
forty or fifty men, disguised as Mokawk Indians, boarded 
tke skips, broke open tke ckests, and tkrew tke tea into 
tke bay, on tke ni'gkt of December 16tk, 1773. 

Tkis outbreak was partly due to tke discoveiy of some 
letters from tke Governor of Massackusetts,^-' written in a 
tone kostile to tke colonists. Tkese letters kad been inter- 
cepted by Benjamin Peanelin, tke agent of tke colony in 
England, celebrated as tke fatker of electrical science. He 
was tke first to draw down tke lightning witk wkick tke 
clouds are charged, by tke simple means of a kite, and 
to prove that it is nothing else than tke force called 
JEleciriciiy. 

On tke 29tk of January, 1774, Eranklin appeared before 
tke Privy Council in London, to support a petition from 
Massachusetts for tke Governor’s dismissal, wkick kad 
arrived at tke same time as tke news of tke outrage at 
Boston. He was attacked witk a torrent of invective 
by tke Solicitor-General, Alexander Wedderburn (after- 
wards Lord Loughborough), and laughed to scorn by tke 
Council. Eranklin bore it all witk jierfect temper, went 
* The Governors of the Colonies were sent out from home. 
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liome, and folded up tlie suit lie liad worn tliat day, vow- 
ing tliat lie would not put on that di-ess again till America 
ivas free. 

The Government brought in a Bill, to deprive Boston of 
its privileges as a port ; a second for vesting the govern- 
ment of Massachusetts in the Crown, contrary to its 
garter j and a third enabling the Governor to send 
accused jiersons for trial to another colony, or to Great 
Britain. Chatham returned to the House of Lords to 
oppose these measures, and Burke delivered in the Commons 
his famous siieeeh against taxing the American Colonies. 
They were joined by another great orator, Charles Jajies 
Pox, third son of Lord Holland, who had hint entered 
Parliament in 1768. 

- But the force of argument and the thunder of eloquence 
were launched in vain against the sleepj’' calmness of Lord 
■ Horth, backed by the will of the king, and supported by 
a decided majority in Parliament. The Bills were passed 
by both Houses with their doors locked ; and General 
Gage arrived at Boston with an army to enforce them. 
The colonists made no armed resistance; but their. Pirsf 
Congress of fifty-five members met at Philadelphia (Sep- 
' teinber 4). Thej' drew up a Declaration of Bights, and 
resolved to suspend all commerce with the mother country ; 
and they appointed another Congress to meet on the 10th 
’ of Jlay. , . . 

Before that day, the War of the American Eevolution 
began ^xvith the defeat of a British detachment by the 
Massachxisetts militia at Lexington (April 18, 1775). Hest 
month, the Second Congress of Deputies from the thiiteen 
colonies and ]plantations met at Philadelphia. ' They drew 
up articles of perpetual union among their States, and 
named George Washington (now forty-three years old) as 
Commander-in-Chief of their forces. He was sent to take 
command of the Militia, which were blockading Gage in 
Boston. Eeinforcements hadfiaiskl the Biitish armj’" to 
10,000 men ; and a fleet rode in the bay. The landing 
of a force -to seiz;o the heights that command the city led 
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to tlie Battle of Bit ulcer's MU, in wliicli tlie raw and ill- 
armed American Militia were onlj’- diiven from tlieir 
entroncliments after a figiit, wliicli proved tlieii* power as 
well as spirit to resist to tlie last (Jnne 17, 1775). 

On the 4th of July, 1776, the Congress at Philadeliihia 
adopted and signed the Declaration of Indeiyendence of the 
“ Uhited States of North Aheiuca,” in support of which, 
they declared in its last clause, “ we mutually pledge to 
each other our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honour.” 

Wc have not space to follow the details of the war, 
Avhich continued for seven years through the Colonics and 
Canada (1775-1781). It was at first maintained hj' Wash- 
ington’s untiring firmness amidst great straits. New Torh 
was taken by General Howe in September, 1776. 'Lord 
Cornwallis defeated Washington at the Battle of Branihj- 
wine, and took Philadelphia, in September, 1777. But, a 
month later, General Burgoyne, who liad marched from 
Canada along the Hudson Eiver, with 7000 men and a 
large body of Indians, was forced to surrender at Saratoga 
(October 17). Even before this event was Imomi in 
England, Chatham, at the meeting of Parliament in 
November, was denouncing the conduct of the war, and 
especially the aid sought from “ the tomahawlc and scalp- 
ing-loiife ” of the Indians, those “ hell-hounds of savacre 

3J ^ 

■war. 

The Government now decided to give Avay; and Lord 
North brought in two Bills : one renouncing the right to 
tax the Colonies ; the other providing the fullest powers 
to treat for peace. This was on the 19 th of Eebruary, 
1778 j but already, on the 6th, the long of Erance, Louis 
NVI., had made a Treaty of Amity and Commerce with the 
United States. Lord North pressed King George in vain 
to recal Chatham, as the only man capable of uniting the 
country in an effort to conciliate America. Eor Chatham 
had throughout protested ivith equal vehemence against 
British injustice and American indejiendence. That pro- 
test was now repeated with his djdng breath in the House 
of Lords. He had risen from his sick-bed, and stood 
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upon crutclies, -while he shot forth the last flashes of his 
eloq^ticnce “against the dismemhei-ment of this ancient 
and most nohle monarchy.” Ih. making a second eflbrt, 
to reply to the Duke of Eichmond, he fell hack on his 
seat as if in the agonies of death (April 7, 1778). 

The scene stiU lives, in ora- National Gallery, on the 
canvas of an American painter, John Singleton Coploj’-, 
whose son, already horn at Boston, an American suhjeot of 
George III. - (May 28, 1772), lived to imeside as Lord 
Chancellor Lyndhmst fifty years later in that same house, 
and survived till 1863. The house itself perished hy fire ; 
hut the picture shows the tapestry with which it was 
hung, representing the Defeat of the Armada — the fittest 
hackgroimd to the “ Death of Chatham.” The Earl lingered 
for a month at Hayes ; and died, in his seventieth year, 
on the 1 1th of May. He was huried in W estminster Abhey. 

Spain declared war with England next year (17.79). ' 
The alarm of invasioiv was again raised ; and the coasts of 
Scotland were kej)t in terror hy the famous privateer, 
Paid Jones, who captiu'ed two ships of war. The norihem 
.kingdoms of Eussia, Sweden, and Denmark, joined in an 
Armed Neutrality, to protect the rights of neutrals; and 
the discovery of a i5roj»osed alliance between the United 
■Provinces and the United States led to a declaration of 
war with Holland (December 20, 1780). 

It was in this year that .London was disgraced hy the 
No-Po]pery Plots, raised hy Lokd Geoege Goedou on ac- 
count of the repeal of. a severe Act against the Eoman 
CathoEcs. Eor a whole week (June 2-8), the city was 
iir the hands of a mob, burning Catholic chapels, the gaol 
of Newgate, and private houses, among which that of 
Lord Mansfield perished, with its priceless collection of 
materials for the history of his -times. Twenty-one of the 
-rioters were execirted ; and Lord Geprge Gordon, who was 
a mad fanatic, died in Nervgate, after renormcing Chris- 
tianity for Judaism. 1 

■ The contest in America went on with varied fortune, 
tOl the last hopes .of British success ended with the 

o 2 
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capitulation of Lord Cornwallis and his army of 7000 
men to Washington and a body of French, at Torh Town, 
in Virginia (October 19, 1781). The surrender of Minorca 
to the French decided the long contest of Lord hTorth and 
the king against the growing force of the Opposition in 
Parliament. A motion against continuing the war was 
carried in the House of Commons ; and the long admini- 
stration of Lord North ended on the 20th of March, 
1782. The new premier, Lord Eockingham, dying in a 
few months, was succeeded by William Petty, Earl of 
SiTELBURNE, afterwards Marquis of Lansdoume. The 
younger Willlvji Pitt, second son of Lord Chatham, 
became Chancellor of the Exchequer at the age of twent3'- 
threo. Shelburne had alreadj’’ opened negotiations udth 
Benjamin Franldin. But, before peace was concluded, 
two great successes gave England some glory to gild her 
humiliation. Cne was the naval victory of Sir George 
Eodney over the French admiral. Count ile Grasse, in 
the West Indies, between the islands of Guadaloupe and 
Dominica (April 12, 1782). This sea-fight was the first 
in which the famous manoeuvre of “ brealcvig the line ” was 
in-actised. The attacking fleet bore dovm in line upon the 
line of the enemy, and the leading ships sailed right through 
it, cutting off a certain number of ships, upon which the 
attaclung force was doubled, while the rest of the attacked 
line could only come up sloAvly to their help.'" 

The other great British victory was at Gibraltar . The 
Spaniards had besieged the fortress since 1779 ; and the 
brave defenders, ujider General George Eliott, were 
straitened for provisions, when the Duke de Cfillon, who 
had taken Minorca, was sent to make a decisive effort. A 
French and Spanish armj’- of 33,000 men was encamped, 
with 170 heavy guns, on the land side, while great float- 
ing batteries lay in the Baj^ of Algesiras. The besieged 
had only 7000 men and 80 guns. All Europe rvatched 
the result, and the king of Sirain’s first question each 

* The teacher should draw diagram. The past tense is used, since all 
is changed by steam. 
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morning was, “Is it taken?” “No! but it \vill be 
soon,” replied tbe coirrtiers ; wbile Eliott’s guns answered, 
“Eotyetl” 

At last, on tlie 13tb of September, Do Crillon brought 
up ten huge floating batteries, witliin about 1000 yards of 
tbe rook, and 400 guns were soon thundering on both 
sides. All day the strength of the battering ships, and 
the contrivances of the Italian engineers against Are, 
resisted the red-hot balls showered on them from the 
fortress. But, after sunset, the enemy began to think of 
saving their crews, and about mdnight the largest battery 
bm-st into flames, which threw a light as strong as day 
over the sea and rook, and helped the besieged to aim their 
redoubled fire. Before sum-ise, all the batteries were 
blazing, and they blew up one after the other. A great 
fleet under Lord Howe arrived a month later, with stores, 
and reinforcements,- but the enemy declined an action. 
The key of the Mediterranean was saved, though the siege 
was continued languidly, till De Crillon announced to 
Eliott that peace was made. The English general was 
raised to the peerage, as Lord Heathfield of Gibraltar. 

On the 30th of November, 1782, the prelim inaiies of 
the Pence of Paris, between England and the Ainericans, 
were signed by Benjamin Eranldin, di-csscd in the very suit 
which he had reserved for that day of liberty (see p. 289"). 
Great Britain recognized the independence of tho Uniticd 
States of Nokth America ; and when, (two years and a 
half later) their first minister, JoHsr Aj)a.ais, was pre- 
sented to 'George HI., the king said to him, “I was tlic 
last to consent to the separation ; but the sejmration 
having been made, and having become inevitable, I have 
always said, as I say now, that I would bo the first to 
meet the friendship of the United States as an inde- 
pendent power.” The Peace of Versailles, with Erance 
and Spain, was signed on the 20th of January, 1783. Tho 
chief conquests on both sides were restored, and Minorca 
was 'finally given back to Spain. Peace was soon after- 
wards made with Holland, 
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Tlie parties of North and Fox carried a vote in the 
Commons, censuring the peace, and drove Shelburne and 
Pitt from office (Febrnaiy, 1783). A Coalition Ministry 
was forced on the reluctant king, -with the Duke of Port- 
land as its nominal head, and North and Fox as Secre- 
taries of State (April 5). Fox, who was- the real first 
minister, was especially odious to the king; and Pitt 
spoke the mind of the peoj)le when, “ in the name of the 
public weal,” he forbade “ the banns of this iU-omened 
and unnatural marriage.” 

The great question of the future government of India 
now pressed for decision. For this purpose Fox brought 
forward his India Bill, which was opposed by Pitt as a 
plan tending to despotism and corruption, and was un- 
popular in the country. The India Bill passed the Com- 
mons by great majorities ; but in the Lords it was rejected 
by the party which had now become known as “the 
king’s friends.” On the day after the vote in’ the Lords, 
the Ministers were dismissed (December, 1783). 

Next day, Williaji Pitt was appointed First Lord of the 
Treasury and Chancellor of the Exehegiier, He was only in 
his twenty-fifth year when he began the administration 
which lasted above seventeen years (till March, 1801), 
and again, after an interval of three years, till his death in 
January, 1806. Pitt had entered the new Parliament of 
1780 at the age of twenty-one. His friend William 
Wilberforce, who entered Parliament at the same time, 
wrote of Pitt — “ He comes out as his father did, a ready- 
made orator ; and I doubt not but that I shall one day or 
other see him the first man in the country.” And now, 
within three years, the prophecy was fulfilled. Supported 
by the loudly expressed favour of the people, as well as by 
the fii-mness of the king, Pitt defied the hostile votes of 
tlie Commons, led by Burke, Fox, Sheridan, and North, 
till the Parliament was dissolved in March, 1784. 

In the Fifth Parliament of George III., the king’s chosen 
minister appeared as the leader of a decisive -majority 
retrumed by an enthusiastic people ; and for five years he 
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was able to cany out bis great policy of peace and reform. 
His India Sill establisbed tbe double govemment by tbe 
Dbectors and the Soard of Control, wMcb lasted till 1868. 
His financial Measures were based on tbe principles, since 
caa-ried out by Peel and Gladstone, of lowering Customs’ 
Duties, so as at once to encourage commerce, cbeck smug- 
gling, and ultimately increase tbe revenue. In 1786, bis 
measure for fi-ee commerce between Great Britain and 
Ireland was rejected by tbe Irish Parbament,' and bis 
Bill for tbe Eeform of Parliament was thrown out for tbe 
third time by tbe House, of Commons. 

It is not needful to dwell now on tbe famous InypeacJi- 
ment of Warren Sastings for bis government of India, 
wbicb was first moved by Burke in 1786. Tbe trial be- 
fore tbe Dords, wbicb gave occasion to that great orator’s 
most splendid speeches, was opened in Pebruary, 1788, 
and ended, after seven years, in a verdict of acq^uittal 
(1795). 

Hl 1786,,Pitt achieved (though but for a moment) tbe 
great work of linking together tbe two nations, whom 
a fatal tradition bad styled “natmal enemies,” in tbe 
bonds of tbe Commercial Treaty with France, Tbe experience 
of five years sufficed to indicate tbe blessings, wbicb 
were snatched from both countries by tbe terrible events 
that were at band. At tbe same time Pitt’s financial 
reform was completed by bis simplification of tbe indirect 
toes— tbe Customs Excise, and Stamps. His peaceful 
policy was proved by averting a war with Erance, wbicb 
tbi-eatened to spring from tbe old cause of her interference 
in Holland. 

Such was tbe prosperous course of Pitt’s government, 
when George- IH. was seized with a decided fit of in- 
sanity, symptoms of which bad already appeared once or 
twice (October, 1788). Violent debates ensued in Parlia- 
ment about tbe Eegenoy, to wbicb Pox and bis party 
maintained that tbe Prince of Wales bad an absolute 
right ; while Pitt was willing that tbe Prince should bold 
it on conditions to be laid down by Parliament. Tbo 
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contest was bronglit to a sudden parise by tbe kino-’s 
recoYery (February, 1789). ° 

bTever, since Queen Elizabeth’s thanksgiving at St. 
Pauls for the defeat of the Armada, just t^m centuries 
before, did England see such an outbui’st of joy, as when 
George III. went to the Cathedral to return thanks for 
his recovery (April 23). Eaction was defeated ; and.peace, 
prosiDerity, and progress in wise reform, seemed assured 
by the union of a beloved king and a popular minister. 

But, twelve days later, another royal pageant began 
the terrible scene of the Eeehch Eevolutiox, which was 
to cost Britain twenty years of war and more tbfl.n 600 
millions of debt, and to let loose a storm of passion and 
convulsion, which has never since subsided. On the 5th of 
May, 1789, Louis XVI. opened the States General of Franco. 
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Part IP. — Peom 1789 to 180f. 

The IYaii op the Fbesch ItEVOLUTiosr : 

And TJiE Uhiojt of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Fhoji the outbreak of the French Revolution in 1789, to 
the Peace of Paris in 1816, the History of Britain is 
more closely connected than ever with that of Emope. But 
we must only relate feo much of the latter as is needful 
to make the former clear. 

On the 14th of July, 1789, the populace of Paris stormed 
the state prison of the Bastille. When the news reached 
Versailles, the long exclaimed, “It is a Bevolt !” “No! 
Sire,” answered the messenger ; “ it is a Revolution ! ” 
A bad harvest added the cry for Bread to' the popular 
excitement ; and the mob of Paris brought the' king and 
queen in a sort of triumphant captivity from Versailles to 
Paris. The excesses of the mob alarmed the English 
people; and in thefoUomng year (1790), Burke published 
his famous ‘ Reflections on the Revolution in France, and 
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on tlie proceedings in certain Societies in London relative 
to that event.’ The ■wort had a magical efifeot in rousing 
the people to loyal enthusiasm and fear of democracy. Those 
who sympa'thized •with the French Eevolution were stig- 
matized as Jacobins, from the name of a formidahle 
democratic club in Paris. 

Pitt still trusted to keep England out of the storm, and- 
to carry on his schemes of improvement. But when his- 
own proposal for the Eeform of Parliament was renewed 
bj'- Mn, Ghaeles Geey (who, as Loud G-eev, carried the 
measm-e forty, years later), Pitt opposed it as untimely; 
^and a Proclamation was issued against seditious meetino-s 
and -writings (May, 1792). v ' ° 

On the 11th of December “Louis Capet”— as the king 
of France was now called— was airaigned at the bar of 
the National Convention for “ crimes committed against , 
the people, and constitution;” and on the 6th of January, 
1793, the sentehce of death was passed by 887 votes to 
334. The king was executed by the g-uillotine, on the 
morning of the 21et of January. 

This act raised the abhorrence of the English people 
towards the French Eepublic to the utmost height; but 
France was the first to declare war against England and 
HoEand (February, 1793). It is impossible to follow hero 
the details of this war, or of Pitt’s struggle -with the 
democratic party at home. An army under the kino-’s • 
second son, Feedeeice, Deice of Yoee, faded to take Dim- 
kirk, or to prevent the conquest of Belgium and Holland. 

A fleet ■under Lord Hood -took possession of the harbour of 
Toulon, where the royaEsts held out against the Eepublic. 

It was at the siege of Toulon that the genius of Hapoleon 
Bohaparte first shone forth. This young Corsican, who 
was serving at the -age of 'twenty-four as a lieutenant- 
colonel of- artiEery; forced the EngEsh to evacuate Toulon, 
after they had b-umt the arsenal and the French fleet. The 
great naval -mctory of Lop.d Howe over the Brest fleet off 
Hshant, on the 1st of June, 1794, jnit an end, for the 
■fcime, to the scheme of the French for invading England. 

0 3 
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During tliis time the Drench Eeimhlic sent forth armies 
of enthusiastic volunteers, Tvho "were often in want of food 
and clothing, while it had to put down royalist insur- 
rections in several provinces. All power was placed in 
the hands of the Jacobin leaders, who,- as the “ Committee 
of Public Salvation,” sent to the guillotine those who woidd 
have stopped short in the headlong career of Eevolution. 
This system was called the “ Eeign of Terror.” 

On the 28th of July, 1794, the Eeign of Terror was ended 
by the execution of Eobes^neiTe and his chief associates 
in the Committee of PubEc Salvation. A more moderate 
republican Constitution was framed, with a Directonj of 
five members at its head (September). This new govern- 
ment carried on the war with still greater vigour-, while 
the AlEes were distracted by mutual jealousy ; and Eussia, 
Austria, and Prussia took advantage of the confusion to 
effect their infamous Pariition of Poland (1795). But Bri- 
tain’s mastery of the sea gave her the great Dutch 
colonies of Ceylon and the Cape of Good JSope ; for Holland 
was now the -subject ally of Prance. The same year was 
marked by the unhappy man-iage of the Prince of Wales 
with the Princess Caroline of Brunswick (April 8). 

The presstu-e of the war was aggravated by a bad 
harvest. When the king went to open Parliament, he was 
assailed with hisses and cries of “ Bread,” and the windo-^v 
of his carriage was broken by a stone (October 29). The 
riot gave occasion. for new Acts against seditious writings 
and meetings. The wonderful victories of Bonaparte over 
the Austrians in Italy began a new career of Drench con- 
quests, and proved him to be the greatest of Eving 
generals. 

Spain, under the influence of the queen’s favourite, 
Godoy, “ Prince of the Peace,” declared war against Eng- 
land. Her alliance gave Drance a new fleet ; and England 
was again threatened with invasion. Tlie grand effort 
was to be made by a imion of the Spanish, Drench, and 
Dutch fleets to sweep the Channel, while General Hoche 
brought over his invading army. The Si^anish fleet, of 
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twenty-seTen sail of tl^e^liBle and ten frigates, rvas sailing 
to join the Ihench and Dutch, when it was brought to 
action hy 'the British fleet of fifteen sail off dajje St. 
Vineent, -ae south-western headland of Portugal. A hril- 
Kant ^Tictory was gained by thesHU of Sir John Jervis and 
the-daring valour of Commodore Horatio Heesoit (February 
1-1, 1797). Sir John Jervis was made Earl St. Yincent. - 

In the same month money had become so scarce, that the 
Bank, of England was unable to pay its notes in cash. In- 
stead of gold guineas, the Bank was anthorised to issue notes 
for IZ. and 21., which soon fell below their nominal value. 
In the spring of this year there were formidable mutinies 
in the fleets at Spithead and the Here ; and the sailors had 
in truth much, to- complain of. The mutinies were sup- 
pressed by mingled firmness and conciliation; and the 
honour of the British navy was maintained in the great 
victory of AmnRAL DciiioAir over the combined Dutch and 
French fleets off Gativperdoton, on the coast of Holland 
(October 11). Duncan was created Earl of CajUperdown. 

The fleets thus defeated were to have transported an 
army of 15,000 men to Irel-vnc, which was on the eve of 
the great insiuTection raised by a conspiracy called the 
Society of United Irishmen. This time it was' not the 
Catholics, but the Protestants of Ireland, whose disaffection 
broke out into revolt.’ The open rebellion began .near 
Dublin on the 23rd of May, 1798, and was almost entirely 
put down by the end of June. 

The same year witnessed the first of the three great 
naval victories which formed the crowning glory of 
Eelsoh. Hapoleon Bonaparte, having completed the con- 
quest of Horthern Italy, meditated giving a fatal blow to 
England by the conquest of India; and the Directors, glad 
to remove him to a distance, agreed to his scheme of an ex- 
pedition against Egypt;- which was fitted out at' Toulon. 
The English Government, in ignorance of its destination, 
sent Bear-Admiral ■ Helson to the Mediterranean, with a 
small detachment of the ficet which was then blockading 
Cadiz. 
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Bonaparte set sail from Tonlou on tlie 19tli of- May. 
Nelson’s -want of frigates, for keeping a look-ont, enabled 
tbe Brencb fleet to reacb tbe coast of Eg-j^^t and dis- 
embark tbe army some distance from Alexandria, -wbicb 
Nelson bad -visited in search of them only t-nm days before ! 
Keturning tbitber on tbe 1st of August, bo saw tbe Erencb 
fleet lying in AhouJeir Bay. 

Tbe battle began at t'went}’- mmutes past six, and its 
fury soon lighted up tbe darkness of tbe night. Admiral 
Brueys was killed, and bis flag-ship L'Orient, of 120 guns, 
took fire and blew up at 10 o’clock, -with an explosion 
which bushed tbe noise ot battle for several minutes. 
Nelson himself bad been wounded in tbe bead by a splinter, 
and earned to tbe cock-int. He bad abeady lost bis right 
arm at Teneriffe, and bis right eye some years before at 
Corsica ; and the skin grazed from bis forehead fell over 
bis remaining eye. In this state be rushed on deck to 
give orders to save tbe survivors from tbe Orient, ’When 
day broke, nine of tbe thirteen Erencb ships were taken, 
two were bumt, and only two escaped, with two fiigates. 
Tbe news was received in England with transports of 
joy, and revived tbe hopes which bad sunk veiy low. 
The victor gained bis jieerage as Baeox Nelson of the 
Nile; and tbe sea-fight is always called (though not 
accurately) tbe Battle of the Nile. 

Bonaparte led bis army into Syria and took Jaffa, where 
be massacred bis prisoners, to the number of several thou- 
sands. But bis dreams of Eastern conquest were crushed 
by tbe fierce resistance of Acre, aided by tbe daring Eng- 
lish seaman, Sie Sidney Smith. 

Bonaparte now left bis army in Egypt, escaped tbe Eng- 
lish ei-uisers, and landed in Erance, A month later, like 
another Cromwell, be led bis soldiers into tbe chambers 
of tbe two legislative bodies at St. Cloud, and dispersed 
them both. Another Constitution was iramed, in which 
tbe five Directors gave place to three Consuls ^ but all real 
power was in tbe bands of Napoleon Bonapaete as Eirst 
Consul (December, 1799). 
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Tlie First Consul had scarcely assumed power, wlien he 
addressed' a letter personally to George III, proposing 
peace in tie iigi-flown style of- wiici he was - fond 
(December 25). Lord Grenville, the Foreign Secretary, 
sent a cold and haughty ofiScial answer, that, as France had 
no stable Government to be treated with, Bidtain must 
persevere m “ a just and defensive war.” From that time 
Bonaparte felt a personal hatred towards England. 

The opening of the present century was marhed by the 
full Union of the British Isles under the same free con- 
stitution. In 1782, the British Parliament had granted 
Irfland legislative independence; that is to say, Ireland 
had her own Parliament, sitting at Dublin, and maldng 
laws for the island, subject only to the hing’s consent. 
But the Eebellion of 1798 had proved the necessity for a‘ 
JjegisTaiive Union, like that effected between England and 
Scotland rmder Anne. The Bill, proposed by Pitt, passed 
the British Parliament in the spring of 1799, and was 
carried through the Irish House of Commons by dint of 
bribery (June, 1800). The Union took effect from the first 
day, of the mh century (January 1, 1801); and the First 
Farliament of the United Kingdom on Geeat Beitaih and 
Ieeland met three weeks later. 

This work done, Mr.. Pitt retired from his seventeen 
years’ administration. He deemed the Union imperfect 
without the relief of the Poman Catholics ; and the scruples 
of George III. forbade the removal of their disabilities. 
Besides this, the people were weary of the war. A suc- 
cession of bad harvests had provoked food riots; and the 
quartern loaf now cost nearly two shillings ! But Pitt 
was so convinced of the ambition of Bonaparte, that he ' 
was' glad to leave others to make a peace which could 
not last, and to keep himself free for the conduct of 'the 
renewed war. He-.offered his resignation ; and on the 14th 
of March he was succeeded by' Me.- Addington. 

Before the peace was made, England won new vic- 
tories both by sea and land. The Czar Paul of Eussia 

whose life is one of the strangest examples of the mad- 
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dening effect of despotism on tlie despot Hmself — Tvas a 
fanatical admirer of Bonapai'te. He suddenly seized on 
BritisL. sMps and property, and joined ndtli Sweden and 
Denmark in an “ armed neutrality, ” to resist tke rig’lits 
Avkick Great Britain claimed over neutrals at sea, A fleet 
was sent to tke Baltic under Sir Hyde Parker ; and Lord 
Helson, as second in command, won tke great Battle of 
Copenhagen in spite of a signal of recal from Admiral 
Parker. Putting kis telescope to kis lost eye, Helson said 
“ You knoAV I kave only one eye, I can’t see it. Hail my 
signal for ‘ close action ’ to tke mast ! ” Tke victory was 
gained at tke price of a terrible loss from tke batteries of 
Copenliagen ; and tke Danisk fleet fougkt witk an obstinate 
courage Avkick won respect from tkeir Englisk kindred 
(April 2, 1801), Before tkis battle was fougkt, tke Czar 
Paul kad been strangled by some of kis courtiers (Marck 
24) ; and kis son Alexander I., wko succeeded kim, was 
friendly to England, 

Hearly at tke same time, tke army left by Bonaparte in 
Egypt was beaten in tke Battle of Alexandria, wkere Sir 
Palpk Abercromby fell (Marck 21 ) ; and tke Erenck left 
Egypt under a convention (August 27). Many of "tke 
remains of Egyptian art, collected by a body of learned 
men wkom Bonapaide took out Avitk kim, became tke 
spoils of war, and Avere presented by George HI. to tke 
Biitisk Museum. Egypt was restored to its sovereign, tke 
Sultan of Turkey. 

On tke 1st of October, 1801, preliminaries were settled 
between tke United Kingdom and tke Erenck EepubHc ; 
and Peace was signed at Amiens, between Great Britain, 
Erance, Holland, and Spain, on tke 25tk of Marck, 1802. 
As tke JPeace of Amiens proved but a kollow truce, lasting- 
little more tkan a year, it is enougk to say tkat England 
gave back nearly all ker conquests, exceirt tke islands of 
Ceylon and Trinidad ; wkile Erance was extended on tke 
nortk to tke left bank of tke Ekine,' and on tke east and 
soutk ske kept Savoy, Avitk Geneva, tke county of Hioc, 
and tke old papal territory of Avignon. 
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■ Multitudes of English travellers -went to Erance, -wHcli 
liad teen closed to , them foi* nearly ten years 7 and, 
amongst the rest, Mi-. Eox -was received -with distinction 
Eirst Consul. That office -was confirmed to 
Napoleon Bonaparte for life, -with the po-wer to choose his 
successor (May 9); and his government -svas no-\v an 
absolute despotism. To foreig-n states, and England in 
particffiar, he soon sho-wed that he had onty sought 
breathing time for ne-w conquests. He delayed the -with- 
diawal of his troops from Holland, began great naval 
. preparations, and annexed parts of Italy to Erance. The 
delay of England, under these circumstances, to restore 
Malta the key of the Mediterranean — to the Knights 
of St. John, "who could not have held it against Erance, 
■was made the ground of fierce charges by Bonaparte. 
“ Woe ! ” said he “ to those -who respect not treaties ! ” 
among the -violent reproaches -which he heaped on the 
British ambassador, Lord Whitwoi-th, in full court at the 
TuUenes. 

England replied by declaring -war (May 18, 1803); and 
the Eii-st Consul took the outrageous step of detaining aU 
the English -visitors in Erance as prisoners of ■war. Thou- 
sands -were thus exiled from their counti-y and families for 
eleven years, -which many spent in want and distress; and 
many others never lived to return home. The renewed 
war was justly felt to be one against a tyrant aiming at 
-imiversal empire, who Irnew that he must crush Liberty 
in her island home before he coffid rule the world. The 
threatened invasion, for which he prepared an immense 
camp at Boulogne, stunmoned thousands of British 
volunteers to arm with enthusiasm for the defence of 
the island, which an orator called “ the Thermopyls of the 
universe.” Mr. Pitt retui-hed to office as Prime Minister; 
and he toot his seat in the House of Commons, after his 
re-election, on the same day on which Napoleon Bonaparte 
was declared by his Senate Emperor op the Erench 
(May 18, 1804.) 
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Chap. XXXVn.— Geopgb HI. 

Fart III. — ^Phoji ISOi to 1820, 

The War with the Peeech Empiee : and the IIegency. 

Napoleon made great preparations for tlie invasion, of 
England ; and on tlie Idtli of August, 1804, lie reidewed 
liis army at Boulogne from a splendid throne, the site of 
which is marked hy a column raised in ’his honour. 

Spain was still subservient to the policy of Erance; 
and Mr. Pitt took the bold step of cutting off the Spanish 
fleet, as it was bringing home treasure from the Indies for 
the use of Erance. Upon this, Spain declared war (Decem- 
ber 12), and brought thirty-two sail of the line to the aid 
of the projected invasion. 

Nelson was in command of the Mediterranean fleet, 
nominally blockading Toulon, but, in fact, giving the 
Erench every opportunity to come out and fight. At 
length, while Nelson was at Malta, Admiral Yilleneuve 
put to sea. He was joined at Cadiz by the Spanish fleet, 
with 4500 troops on board; and both sailed for the West 
Indies (March 31, 1805). Nelson, divining their destina- 
tion, wrote to Pitt, that “he was sailing after the com- 
bined fleet to the West Indies, and if he did not find them 
there, he would follow them to the Antipodes.” His 
fleet was just half the force of theirs, and they had a 
month’s start ; but such was the terror of Nelson’s name, 
that they attempted nothing against the West Indian 
islands, for which London was trembling ; and they fled 
back before him to their own shores.' 

Westward of Cape Einisterre, their twenty ships of the 
line and ten frigates were met.by fifteen line-of-battle ships 
under Srii Eobeet Caldee, who fought them for four 
hours, and took two large Siianish vessels (July 22). Sir 
Eobert was severely blamed fur doing no more ; but the 
check WES' enough to prevent Yilleneuve from entering 
the Channel, to cover the passage of Napoleon’s flotilla. 
The combined fleet returned to Cadiz a month later ; and 
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■was. there blockaded by Admiral GoUingwood. bfelson 
returned borne, -^vom out and ill, baving scarcely set foot 
on shore for two years. 

The Emperor spent the month of August at Boulogne, 
-practising bis "vast host, in embarking and disembarking 
on the flotilla of gunboats, and expecting the aiTival of 
.bis combined fleets. But when be beard of Yilleneuve’s 
reti'eat to Cadiz, be promptly decided to march “ the army 
of invasion ” from Boidogne to Germany, to act against 
the Austrians, who bad joined England, Eussia, and Sweden 
in a third coalition. 

Meanwhile Nelson hastened to offer Iris services against 
the fleet of Yilleneuve, and hoisted bis flag on bis old ship, 
which was' soon more fully to deseiwe her name — the 

Yidory.” The sailors and people of Portsmouth welcomed 
him with tears of joy; and be went forth to bis last and 
most gloz-ious flgbt •ndtb mingled j)resentiments of victory 
and death. 

He arrived off Cadiz on bis birthday, the 29tb of 
September ; and -withdi-ew the fleet to a distance, to tempt 
out 'the enemy. On the same day the Erencb Admii-al 
, Yilleneuve received the Emperor’s positive orders to 
i-isk bis iE-manned and ill-equipped fleet against the 
inferior English force; and, ■with the first fair wind, 
the French and Spanish fleet sailed out of the harbour 
(October 19-20). 

The English' frigates on the watch brought the -welcome 
news to Nelson ; and on Monday mommg (October 21) he 
came in sight of the enemy 'off Cape ' Teafalgak. The 
combined fleets numbered 33 saE of the Hne, 5 fi-igates, 
and 2 brigs ; Nelson. had 27 saEof the line and 4 frigates. 
YiUeneuve had 'provided skEfuEy against the EngEsh 
tactics of “ breaking the line ” by forming two Enes of 
battle, with the ships in the hindennost line covering the 
intervals in the foremost.* Nelson promptly, met the 

/ 

Let the teacher e.\'plain this hy a diagram; — 
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device by a nevr plan of battle. He bore down to tbe attack 
in two lines, to pierce tbe line of tbe enemy at two dif- 
ferent points, and attack tbe ships tbns cnt off on all 
sides at once. Tbis must lead to a close and confused 
battle, amidst tbe smoke of wbicb sisals could bardly be 
seen; but Nelson gave tbe simple direction that “No 
captain could do wrong wbo placed bis ship alongside that 
of an enemy.” Expecting bis fate, be refused to lay aside 
bis fuU dress and tbe stars of bis various orders, wbicb 
made bim a mark for tbe riflemen in tbe enemies’ tops. 
“ Eor myself, individually, I commit my life to Him that 
made me,” were tbe closing words of a prayer "wbicb be 
wrote in bis cabiu before tbe battle. lYben all was ready, 
Nelson sent up tbe signal, to wbicb our country’s heart 
will ever beat responsive, alike in peace and war — 
“ Exgland expects that every sian will do his duty.” 

Tbe sq[uadron led by OoUingwood was tbe first to break 
tbe enemy’s line. At that moment tbe friends thought of 
one another. “Seel” cried Nelson, “bow that noble 
fellow carries bis ship into action !” “ What would Nelson 
give to be here 1 ” said OoUingwood. Tbe Admiral himself 
was soon in a battle so close and hot, that four ships were 
locked together, and tbe “ Yiotory ” bad to fire with half 
charges, lest her shot should strike an English ship on' tbe 
fru'tber side of tbe enemy. About tbi’ee o’clock a shot from 
tbe mizen-top ot tbe Hedoutable struck Nelson through 
tbe backbone. He lived about three hours, and died just 
after tbe last guns were fired. Each cheer of bis crew, as 
another and another enemy’s ship struck, lighted up bis 
face with triumph ; and, when told at last of tbe glorious 
victory be bad won, be said, “ Now I am satisfied ; tbanlc 
God, I have done my duty.” 

Nelson bad said be would be satisfied with 20 of tbe 
enemy’s ships as prizes; and 19 were taken, "with 20,000 
prisoners. But tbe disregai'd of bis last earnest injunc- 
tions to anchor, caused tbe loss of most of tbe prizes in 
a storm after tbe battle. 

Tbe naval power of Erance and Spain was completely 
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crippled for the nine years 'that the war still lasted; and 
the worthy followers of ITelson had only to glean after the 
harvest of his victory. The nation’s joy 'over the greatest 
of our naval triumjjhs since the Armada, was swallowed up 

in sorrow for his death; and no ceremony of oui* times 

not even the funeral of Wellington, when he died in the 
ripeness of his old age— can give an idea of the emotions 
amidst which hlelson was borne to his tomb in St. Paul’s 
at the age of forty-seven. All the funeral pomp lavished 
by a mourning nation was as nothing to the burst of feel- 
ing which made the sailors who bore him to the tomb tear 
up and carry off the relics of the flag that lay on his coffin 
for a pall. ^ 

, Nelson was buried on the 9th of January, 1806, and 
the same month called the British peoifle to mourn the 
statesman who had sent him forth to conquer-. 

Napoleon’s great victory of Austerlitz, in Moravia, over 
the Austrians and Eussians (December 2, 1805), compelled 
the Emperor Erancis 11. to sue for peace. 

This failure of the coalition, which was especially his 
own work, proved a death-blow to Pitt, whose health had 
been failing for some time. “ Eoll up that map. of Eui-ope,” 
he e:sclaimed, “it wiE not be wanted these ten years!” 
Half an hour before his death, his servant heard him sigh 
out the words, “ My country ! oh, my country !” He died 
at Putney Heath, at the age of forty-six, on the twenty- 
sixth anniversary of the day on which he first entered Par- 
liament (January 23, 1806). He was bru-ied a month later 
in his father’s vault,' and at the foot of his father’s monu- 
ment, in Westminster Abbey. No man was ever more 
bitterly assafled in the conflicts of party,; but aU confess 
the truth of the words uttered by the herald over Pitt’s 
tomb— “ He lived not to himself, but to his country.” 

Loed Grenville noAv formed an administration com- 
prising the leaders of the Whig opposition, and kno-^vn as 
the Ministry of All the Talents (February 5, 1806). Lord 
ERSiaNE, whose great eloquence had- been used in defending 
the radical -refonuers prosecuted by Pitt, was Lord Cham 
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cellor. Mpv. Fox, as Foreign Secretaiy, was tlie guiding' 
spirit of tHe Ministry; tut lie survived tis great rival 
only eiglit months. His heart was set upon two ohjects, 
the restoration of peace, and the abolition of the slave 
trade. The overtures which he made for peace were ren- 
dered fruitless hy Hapoleon’s grasping ambition. Fox’s 
last public act was to carry in the Commons a resolution 
for the Alolition of the Slave Trade with the British Colonies. 
He died on the 13th of September, 1806, and was buried 
near Pitt in Westminster Abbey. In the new Parliament, 
Fox’s surviving colleagues had the great honour of com- 
pleting the abolition of the slave trade ; but, on the verj^ 
day that the Act was passed, they resigned on accojmt of 
the king’s opposition to Catholic Emancipation (March 
25, 1807). 

In the Ministry of the Duke op Portland, Lord Eldon 
was Lord Chancellor for the second time; foreign affairs 
were entrusted to George Canning, who was 37 years old ; 
Viscount Castlereagh (Pobert Stewart) had the conduct 
of the war; and Viscount Paljierston (Henry John Temjile), 
then in his twenty-third year, began his official career 
of almost threescore years, as a Lord of the Admiralty, 

Napoleon had now reached the summit of his power. 
As the result of his victory at Austerlitz, he had put an 
end to the Soly Boman Empire, which had lasted above 
1000 years from the coronation of Charles the Great at 
Borne on Christmas Day, 800 (see p. 16). On the 6th 
of August, 1806, Francis II. resigned the imperial crown, 
and assumed the new title of Emperor of Austria. Prussia 
chose this unfortunate moment to di-aw the sword, and was 
utterly crushed by Napoleon at the Battle of Jena (October 
14, 1806). From the Prussian capital, Napoleon issued 
his famous Berlin Decree, declaring the British Islands in 
a state of blockade (November, 1806).* 

The Prussian king, Fredertcic William HI,, united the 
remnant of his army with that of Eussia in eastern Prussia, 

* A year later he put forth at Slilan a still more severe decree against 
British commerce (Decemher, 1807), 
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and one of the bloodiest and least decisive of ITapoleon’s 
victories Tvas gained- at Eylau (February 8, 1807). The 
more decisive battle of Friedland impressed the young 
' Czar, AlexL(VNDER I., with an awe of !Napoleon, whicb was 
ripened into intense admiration by a personal interview at 
Tilsit on the river Niemen. The peace signed there, on the 
_9tb of July, stripped Prussia of the greater part of her 
territory, and reduced her to seeming helplessness ; and its 
secret articles bound the two emperors in a league for what 
Avas little less than a partition of the world. 

To this end, Austria, and the maritime poAvers of 
SAveden, Denmark, and Portugal, were to be summoned to 
join ,tbe alliance against Great Britain, and to shut out 
her commerce from their j)oi-ts. These secret articles 
came to the laiowledge of Mr*. Canning, who demanded 
the surrender of the Danish fleet. This was not yielded ' 
till Copenhagen had been bombarded for four days by an 
- expedition under Lord Cathcart and Sir Arthur Wellesley 
(September, 1807). On the 11th of November, the British 
Government replied to Nap'oleon’s Berlin Decree by the 
Orders in Gouncil, which forbade all commerce with ports 
'occupied by the French. The effect Avas disastrous to our 
ovui commerce and manufactures, and the Orders were 
revoked some years afterwards ; but not till they had 
inA'olved us in war vrith America. 

' England stood alone against the Continent dominated 
by the empires of France and Kussia. France itself noAV 
extended from the Ehine to the borders of Naples, and 
■ virtually included Lombardy, Yenetia, and Dljoia, OA^er 
which Napoleon reigned as King of Italy. , The only 
. ally left to England was the little kingdom of Portugal, 
Av^hich had refused to enter into the “ Continental System ” 
of Napoleon. Her refusal gave a pretext for the first step 
. in Napoleon’s scheme for adding the aaEoIc Peninsula to 
his dominions — the first step aide Avhich led to his ruin. 

, ■ In October, 1807, General Jrmot entered Spain on his 
march to Portugal ; and on the 13th of’ November the 
French bificial journal (the Moniteur) announced the decree 
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of tlie Emperor, “ Tire House of Braganza lias ceased to 
reign.” TheEegent of Portugal and- liis family emLarked 
on lioard a Britisli fleet, -witL. tlie royal treasures and ar- 
cliives, and sailed for Brazil (Hovemker 29), just in time to 
escape Junot, wlio liad readied Lisbon tivo days Lefore. 

Next came the turn of Spain, ivMch had so long been 
the subservient ally of France. Ferdinand, Prince of 
Asturias, now in his twenty-fourth year, had appealed to 
Napoleon against the bondage in which he was kept by 
his father, Charles IV., and his infamous minister Godoy. 
The Prince was thrown into prison for an alleged con- 
spiracy against his father ; but the people of Madrid rose 
in his favoim : Charles IV. abdicated, and Ferdinand was 
proclaimed Icing (March 19, 1808). In April, Napoleon 
u'^ent to Bayonne, near the Pyrenees, and induced fii-st 
Ferdinand, and then Charles, to meet him there, and tc 
make a surrender of the Crown of Spain, which he con- 
ferred on his brother Joseph. The Spaniards took up 
arms against him, and formed local governments, called 
Juntas. The supreme Junta at Seville proclaimed Fer- 
dinand VII. King of Spain; and Josejih Bonaparte, who 
had entered Madrid on the 10th of July, was driven out 
only a fortnight later. He wrote to his imperial brother 
the prophetic words, “ Tour glory Tyill be shipwrecked in 
Spain.” Zaragoza, the capital of Aragon, maintained for 
three weeks that memorable defence, animated by the- 
“ Maid of Zaragoza,” which has passed into a proverb ; and 
the siege was raised by the French on the 4th of August. 

The rising of the two nations of the peninsula for their 
liberty fired the British people with sympathy. The 
enthusiastic spirit of Canning seized the opportunity; 
and a fit commander was not wanting. At first, indeed. 
Sir Arthur Wellesley (now in his fortieth year) was 
ajipointed only to an inferior command ; and the victory 
which he won at Yimiera, near Lisbon (August 21), was 
followed, on the arrival of his two superiors, by the dis- 
graceful Convention of Oinira, by which Junot and his 
army were conveyed to France on board' the British fleet 
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(August 30). All thiue gunerals -were recalled for an 
enquiry, rrdiicli condemned tHe Convention aird established 
the reputation of Wellesley. 

Sir John Moore, rvho was left in command of the British 
force in Portugal, marched towards Madrid (Octoher), But 
he was hadly seconded by the Spaniards ; and the French 
armies, closing in around him, forced him to begin a 
disastrous retreat on Christmas Eve. To cover the em- 
barkation of the Bigitish at Corninna, Moore fought the 
- victorious battle in which he fell (January 16, 1809). His 
burial in the night, on the ramparts of the city, forms the 
subject of one of the most touching odes in our language. . 

This failui'e of the first stage of the Peninsular War did 
not dishearten Canning ; and Austria’s declaration of war 
- against France diverted the energies of Hapoleon. Sir 
Arthur Wellesley landed at Lisbon, in April, to take 
conimand of the small British army in Portugal. In. May 
he crossed the river Douro by equal skill and daring in face 
of the superior force of Soult, who hastily evacuated Oporto. 
Sir Arthur’s great victory over Marshal Victor at Talavera 
(July 28, 1809) gained him the title of Viscount Wel- 
' LiNGTON. He had to retreat before Soult’s greater num- 
bers, while the troops that ought to have reinforced Hii-n 
were sent on a disastmus expedition against Antwerp. 
Pent up in the Isle of Walcheren, at the mouth of tho 
Scheldt, they perished with ague ; and the Avretched sur- 
vivors fe-embarked at the end of the year. 

In the same month in which Talavera made men begin' 
to doubt the invincibility of Napoleon, his decisive victory 
at Wagmm, near Vienna, had again placed Austria at his 
feet. He dictated a humiliating peace j and allied himself 
to the imperial house by a marriage with the Archduchess 
Maria Louisa j having divorced, his faithful wife, Jose- 
phine, for the sake of perpetuating his djmasty. The 
mai-riage took jilace in Ajiril, 1810 ; and in 1811, a son 
was born, Avhom Napoleon created King of Eome. This 
child died in 1832, after being brought up as an Austrian 
prince. 
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Wliile Napoleon, was dictating peace to Austria, tlie 
Britisli people kept tlie Jubilee of tkeir beloved king, at 
the beginning of the fiftietb year of bis reign (October 25, 
1809). ITom’ days later, tbe Ministry — already weakened 
by tbe loss of Canning and Gastlereagb, wbo bad quar- 
relled and fongbt a duel about tbe Walcberen affair— was 
broken up by tbe death of tbe Duke of Portland. 

Tbe new Ministry of Mr. Spehcer Perceval gave but 
cold support to Lord Wellington ; while Napoleon poured 
200,000 troops into tbe Peninsula, and bade tbe “ eagles 
of Prance” to “ drive tbe English leopard* into tbe sea.” 
But between them and that sea tbe genius of Wellington 
bad dra-svn an impassable barrier in tbe famous Lines of 
Torres Veclras, from tbe Tagus to tbe Ocean, covering 
Lisbon and its port. After defeating tbe pursuing army 
of Marshal Massena at JBiisaco (September 9, ' 1810), Wel- 
lington retired behind these lines ; and Massena, after try- 
ing in vain to force them, began bis retreat on tbe loth of 
November. 

In tbe same month, just after completing fifty years of 
bis reign, George HI. suffered tbe final loss of bis reason, 
to which was added tbe affliction of blindness. 

The Eegesct. (a.d. 1811 - 1820 .) 

George, Prince of Wales, wbo was now forty-eight years 
old, was appointed Prihce Eegbnt (February 5, 1811), and 
be retained tbe same ministers. But on tbe assassination of 
BL’. Spencer Perceval by a lunatic named Bellingham, tbe 
Earl op Lhtsrpool (Eobert Banks Jenkinson) began bis 
long premiership of fifteen years, with Lord Gastlereagb 
as Foreign Secretaiy (June 8, 1812). 

Bleanwbile Wellington bad advanced from the lines of 
Torres Yedras ; and two years of success were croumed by 
tbe decisive victory of Salamanca (July 22) and liis entry 
into Bladrid (August 12, 1812). But tbe superior forces 

In allusion to the standards of the two countries : the lions in the 
Engli.sli coat of arms are said to have been originally leopards in the 
.shield of William the Comxueror. 
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of tile !Frencli compelled liim to retire once more to tlie 
frontier of Portugal.' 

In tlie same year Napoleon plunged into Ms fatal 
invasion of Russia, at tlie liead of the vast forces of his 
empire, vrith those of Germany and' Austria. After gain- 
ing the bloody battle of Borodino, he entered Moscoiv, the 
old capital of Russia (September 15, 1812). The Emperor 
Alexander still refused to treat for peace, and the governor 
■of Mosco-w set fire to the city. After lingeilng for a 
month, -while an early -nunter set in -with unusual severity, 
Napoleon, destitute of supplies, began that a-wful reti-eat, 
in -wMch he left nearly half a million of men buried 
beneath the sno-ws of Russia. 

He at once ordered a' ne-w levj’^ of 350,000 men, and 
took the field next year against a league of Russia, 
Sweden, Prussia, and Austria, and, -what -was far more, 
against the German people, -who rose as one man. At 
the same time, 'Wellington began Ms final advance, and 
delivered the Peninsula from the French by Ms decisive 
defeat of King Joseph and Marshal Jourdan at Yittoria 
(Jrrno 21, 1813). Wellington crossed the river Bidassoa 
into France in the same month in -which Napoleon -was 
over-whelmed by numbers in the fearful three days’ Battle 
of Leipzig (October 16-18, 1813). Even then the Allies 
offered Napoleon the frontier of the Rhine and the Alps; 
hut he -would have all or nothing. ' 

, On the last day of the old year, the van-guard of the 
allied army, -with songs and 'weeping, crossed the RMne 
into France. Never -was the genius of Napoleon more 
brilliant than in the campaign of 1811:, in -which he held 
at hay the vast hosts, that at last • overwhelmed him by 
their numbers. Paris capitulated on, the 1st of March ; and 
Napoleon abdicated at Fontainebleau on the 11th of April. 
On the day before (Easter Sunday), Wellington had gained 
his final victory in the Peninsular War over Marshal Soult, 
at Toulouse. The restored Bourbon long, Louis XVIII.,* 

* The D.iuphin, son of Louis XVI., -vvho died p. prisoner in the Temple 
in Paris, -sras reckoned as Louis XVII., though he never reigned. 

' HIST. BRIT. P ■ 
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brot.licr of tlie imfortimatG Louis XVI., signicd tlic Peace 
of Fans (May 30, 1814). Xajioleou was allowed to retain 
tho title of Emperor, and to exercise sovereignty in tlie 
little island of Elba. 

Tbe deliverer of tbe Peninsula, now created Du;cn op 
Wellington, was received in England vdtli unbounded 
bonourj and tbe Emperor of Eussia and tlie King of 
Prussia, witb tbe veteran Marshal Bllieber, were welcomed 
by tbe people witb enthusiasm, on their visit to the Prince 
Eegent (1814). 

But Great Britain was still unhappily at war witb tlie 
United States. Tbe “ Orders in Council ” (see p. 309) bad 
been repealed too late to in-event a declaration of war by 
the United States (June 18, 1812). An irregular and m- 
deoisivo warfare was maintained along tbe frontier of 
Canada ; but several disasters were incuiTed at sea, through 
the neglected state of our navy and tbe superior force of 
the American frigates. When tbe war in Europe ceased, 
3600 of WeEington’s veterans sailed from Erance to 
America. Their raid upon Washington (tbe federal capital) 
was avenged by tbe repulse of tbeii- attack u.pon Rm 
Orleans. But before this disastrous failure, peace bad 
already been concluded witb tbe United States by the 
Treaty of Ghent (December 24, 1814). 

Tbe great Powers bad met in Congress at Vienna, to 
parcel out Emnpe afresh, when tho news airivcd that 
Kapoleon bad escaped from Elba, and landed at Cannes in 
the south of Franco (March 1, 1815). The French soldiers 
sent against him no sooner saw bis face, than they bailed 
him as then’ mucb-loved Emperor. MarsbaLXey, who 
bad promised to bring him back to Paris like a caged 
beast, fell into the aians of tbe master who bad saluted 
him, on tbe retreat from Eussia, as “ tbe bravest of the 
brave.” On the 20tb of March. Louis XVIII. fled from 
tbe Tuileries, where XaiDoleon took uj) bis abode again 
next day. Tbe short period of bis restoration is knorni 
as The Hundred Hays. 

Tbe Emperor raised six armies, to make bead against 
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the million of men ■vrfiO'Tvere set in motion against liim oh 
all sides. On tlie 14tli of June, lie crossed the frontier of 
Belgium, and on the 16th he defeated the Prussians under 
Bliicher at Ligny, on the road between Hamur and Bmssels. 
Blit the British, under Wellington, marching from Brussels 
during the night and day, repulsed Hey at Quatre Bras 
(i.e, “the cross roads’.’), Avhere the road from Brussels 
parts to Hamur and Charleroi.* Hapoleon thought that 
the Prussians were severed from the British, and he sent 
Marshal Grouchy to pursue them noth 30,000 men. On 
the 17th the British fell back to a position which Wel- 
lington had chosen the year before as the best to cover 
Brussels — a ridge of ground at Mont St. Jean, two miles 
south of the village of Waterloo. Napoleon ranged his 
army on the opposite ridge ; and when, after a night of 
incessant rain, he saw that the British army still held its 
ground, he cried with joy — “I have caught them at last — 
-these English !” His force numbered about 78,000 men ; 
the Bi-itish and their allies 72,720. But the Emperor was 
superior in ariilleiy, and he commanded his own veteran 
troops; wliile only half of WcUingion’s ' were British, 
and most of these were raw recruits, for the Peninsular 
veterans had not j'^et returned from America. The other 
half were Hanoverians, Dutch, and Belgians, many of 
whom were disaffected, and some fled from the battle-field. 

It was about the stroke of twelve, on Sunday, the 18th 
of June, that Napoleon’s brother Jerome began the attack 
on the farmhouse of Hougoumont, occupied as a strong post 
by the British foot-guards, in the valley on the left of 
tlie English right centre. The house; though set on fire, 
was held by the British through the day. When after- 
wards a prize was offered for the mkn who had been the 
bravest at Waterloo, the Duke adjlidged it to an- officer 
and' sergeant, who shut the gates of, the com-tyard by 'main 
strength in face of the Erench. 

Wellington rode to every point where fierce attacks 
'were' made on the British line, animating his men to the 
* A good m.ip should be used here. 

P 2 
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one duty of Btanding fast. Cfharge after charge had been 
repulsed, the Trench cavalry at one time i-iding hetween 
and round 'the squares, into which the British were fonned 
to resist them, when the Prussians began to show them- 
selves on the Trench right early in the afternoon. 

Before the battle of Ligny, Bliicher had promised 
Wellington to be present on the field at Waterloo, not- 
withstanding his defeat at Ligmy, where he had been 
thrown from his horse and ridden over by the Trench 
cavalry, the old Prussian general nobly kept his word. 
Leaving a rear-guard' to hold Grouchy in check at Wavre 
on the river Dyle, Bliicher had pressed on tkrough fields 
and roads almost equallj’- impassable from the mud, 
ci-jdng, “ Torward, m 3 ’- children ! I have promised Wel- 
lington ! ” As the Prussians came in force upon the field, 
Kapoleon made a last effort to break the English line b}"- 
two successive charges of his veteran guards, led by hTey. 
But each column or-umbled, and reeled back, broken by the 
fire poured into its head and flank, before it could deploy 
for the charge. As bTapoleon saw the last effort fail, he ex- 
claimed “ Tor the present all is over ! ” - The cr}’- was raised, 
“ Saitvc qui yeut ! ” (" Let each save himself as he can ! ”) ; 
and ho rode from the field to Charleroi, narrowly escaj>ing 
cai^turc by the Prussians. 

Ere this Wellington had ordered an advance along the 
whole line. He rode forward amidst the fire, answering 
the warnings of his staff with, “ Let them fire away : the 
battle’s won ; and my life is uf no value now.’’ The mid- 
summer -twilight was closing in, when Bliicher overtook 
him two miles beyond the field near Genappe. He left 
-the Prussians to continue the pursuit ; and fiercely the 3 '- 
pressed it all night, giving no quarter, while Wellington 
rode back to Waterloo. In a letter -written next day he 
said, “ The glory resulting from such actions, so dearly 
bought, is no consolation -to me for the losses of such a 
day.” 

The loss of the Trench, from the 16th to the 18th was 
about 30,000 men and 200 guns; that of the Allies was 
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15,0D0 men. In proportion to tlie nuniLk-s engaged, 

' Watekloo -was one of tlie Moodiest of modem battles. It 
was tlie most decisive, for its result was tlie final fall of 
Isapoleon.. After attempting to escape to America, be 
sun-endered bimself on board of tbe Britisb ship “Bel- 
leroiibon-’.’ at Eoebefort (July 15). The fallen Emperor 
was sent, by tbe decision of tbe Allies, a iirisoner to tbe 
island of Si. Helena, where be died on tbe 6tb of May, 1821. 

A Second Peace of Paris was signed on tbe 20tb of 
November, 1815. France, under tbe restored Bourbons, 
was restricted to its Hmits before tbe war of 1792 ; and 
tbe Congress of Vienna renewed tbe work of parcelling 
out tbe states of Eui'0]3e, witb little regard to tbe wishes 
of tbeii- peoples. Among other changes, Hanover was 
raised from an electorate to a kingdom. Tbe Duke of 
Wellington was rewarded by tbe gift of tbe estate of 
SlratlifieMsaye, to be held by a tenure like that of Blenheim. 
(See p. 250.) 

Tbe noblest part of tbe ti’eaty of Paiis was an agree- 
ment of tbe powers of Eimope for abolishing tbe slave 
trade. It was also deteimined to put an end to tbe pirac}^ 
by which tbe Barbary States of North Africa bad for three 
centuries been wont to capture Christian slaves, to work 
tbeu’ galleys. In 1816 Lord Exmooth bombarded Algiers, 
burned tbe Dey’s fleet, and forced him to accept peace on 
tbe terms, of entirely abolishing Chimtian slavery. 

, In tbe same year, tbe Princess Charlotte of Wales, 
only daughter of tbe Prince Eegent, was maiaied to Prince 
Leopold of Saxe-Cobru'g (May 2). She died in cbildbir-tb, 
to tbe inexpressible grief of tbe nation, in November, 1817. 

Tbe burthens of tbe war were now most severely felt. 
Besides an overw^belming load of taxation, it bad raised 
tbe National Debt from 228 to fully 900 millions sterling, 
involving an annual charge of nearly 30 millions. Tbe 
depression of tbe works of industry was aggravated by a' 
succession of bad seasons. Distress led to riots, and riots 
to measures of repression ; among these tbe Habeas Corpus 
Act was suspended for a year (1817). At tbe same time, 
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tlie constitutional qticstion.s, whicL. the -war had postponed, 
esjbecially that of Parliamentaiy Eeform, were revived hy 
violent agitators, who were called “ Radicals. ” Prose- 
cutions for seditio7i and political lihols were revived, and 
the Home Secretary, Lord Sidmodtu (the same Mr. 
Addington, who was formerly Premier) carried a series 
of harsh measures hnovoi as the “Six Acts” (1819). 

But other and better enactments began - the age of 
internal peace and progress, which has continued almost 
without interruption for above half a century, hip.. Peel, 
better kno^vn by his later title of Sir Robert Peel, 
carried a measui-e for the restoration of cash paj^ments by 
the Bank of England, and for placing the national cuiTency 
of money on the secure basis of gold. Sir Sajhjel EomAly 
continued the reforms of our criminal law, which he had 
begun in 1810, and succeeded in reducing the number of 
capital crimes, which then sent numerous victims to tho 
gallows every week. Mr. Henry Brousiiaji began his long- 
labours in tho great cause of Education by obtaining a 
Committee of Enquiry in the House of Commons (181G). 
Savings Eanlcs were founded in the same year; and tho 
advance of manufactures by the use of machinery, which 
had marked tho first half of George III.’s reign, was 
resumed under the new impulse which peace gave to 
commerce, and was quickened by the aid of the Steam- 
Engine. 

Amidst the dawn of reviving prosperity, George III. 
closed his long reign and life, the last nine years of 
which had been obscured by blindness and mental disease. 
Men said to each oth.er, “ The good old king is dead ” ; 
and he was sincerely mourned by a people, who cherished 
the memory of his pure intentions and unsullied j^i'ivate 
life. He died at Windsor on the 29th of January, 1820, 
in the eighty-second year of his age and the sixtieth of his 
reign ; and was buried in St. George’s ChajDel. The Duke 
of Kent had died only six days before his father, leaving 
the future queen, the Princess Victoria, a child of only 
nine months old. 
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Cii-vp. XXXYin.— Geohoe IA". 

FrX'M tTA^■UAI;r 20, 1820, to Juxe 2G, 1800. 

Angust 12; 17G2. i?f A/Hct?, 3 Oi year?. GS. 

Tee cliougo from tlie Ecgency to tlic reign of George W. 
v-as little anore tlian one of name and state. But tlie un- 
popularity of tlie Eegent, tlirougk liis iicrsonal cLaracter 
jiucl tlie severe measures of his government, "was sot in a 
strouirc-r light vhon he hecame Idng. 

In tlie lirst month of his reign an exccrahlc plot -was 
(liseovored for the assassination of the Ministers, •when 
assemhled at a Cabinet dinner party, for u'hieh Arthur 
Thistle vood and four of his gang -were executed (May 1). 
It vas called the “ Cato Street Conspiracy,” from the place 
of meeting. 

Great public agitation was roused by a cause, on -which 
it is no-w full time to touch but lightly. The unhappy 
marriage of the Prince of AYales had been foUowcd by an 
entire separation, after the birth of the Princess Charlotte. 
The Princess of Wales had lived abroad ; and her conduct 
had been the subject of charges and cnquiiies, with a view 
to a divorce. On her return, to claim her rights as Queejs" 
Cap.olixe, a Bill of Pains and Penalties against her was 
brought into Parliament by the Ministers. After a long- 
trial before the Peers, signalized by the eloquence of 
l\Ir. Brougham as the queen’s ’chief advocate, and watched 
by the people vdth a dangerous excitement, the Bill passed 
the House of Lords by a majority so narrow, that it was 
abandoned amidst universal joy (November, 1820). 

An ill-advised attempt to force her way into West- 
minster Abbey, on the day of her husband’s coronation 
(July 19, 1821), hastened the queen’s death; and she 
expired on the 7th of August, at the age of fifty-Wo. Her 
trial and end gave a death-blow to George lY.’s remain- 
ing popularity in England; but he was received with 
enthusiasm on his visits to Heland and Scotland, the iii-st 
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paid by any king of tlie House of Hanover (1821, 1822). 
In 1822, important ckanges were made in tke Govern- 
ment, Mk. Peel became Home Secretary in place of the 
unpopular Lord Sidmoutb; and, on tbe death of Lord 
Castlereagb (Marquis of Londonderry), Mr. Canning 
returned to the administration of Poreign Affairs. His 
great object was to thwart the scheme of the “Holy 
Alliance,” which had been formed by Russia, Pinssia, and 
Austria, for the support of despotism in Europe. 

The chief field of the conflict was in Spain, where the 
restored king, Eerdinand VH., sought the aid of the Holy 
AUiance against the Constitution which he had sworn 
to observe. In April, 1823, a Erench army marched 
into Spain, and restored Eerdinand to absolute authority, 
Avhich he usecl for cruel vengeance on the patriot leaders. 
Canning, who had remonstrated in vain, replied by 
recognizing the Republics in South and Central America, 
which had declared their independence of the mother 
country (1824). Thus the proud empire of “Spain and 
the Indies” came to an end; but the Spanish American 
Republics have been the prey of disorder and revolutions 
for fifty years. 

In Erance, Louis XVIH., who had faithfully observed 
the Constitutional Charter, was succeeded by his more 
despotic brother, Charles X, (1824) ; and on the death of 
the Czar Alexander I., the throne of Russia was seized by 
his younger brother Nicholas, to 'the exclusion of the elder 
brother, Constantine (1825). All these changes abroad 
have had a great influence on British history. 

The practical revival of Pitt’s great principles of Eree 
Trade and Einancial Reform was begun by Mr. Williaji 
HasKissoK, who became President of the Board of Trade 
in 1823; and the remission of taxation went on more 
rapidly , in -the ten following years, than in the twenty 
years succeeding the Reform of Parliament in 1 832. But 
renewed prosperity tempted to wild commercial specu- 
lations, which caused a terrible “ financial panic,” tvith the 
failure of many banks and trading houses, in 1825. . One 
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I’esult of tills crisis ivas tlic Act allowing tlie estalilisliment 
of Joint Stock Banlcs (1826). 

Tlie j^ear 1827 opened witk the deatk of the king’s next 
brotlier, tlie Duke of 'toi-k (January 6). In the next 
niontk, Lord Liverpool was struck down by apoplexy; 

. and Mr. Oanhing became Prime Minister (April 10), but 
bo died at tbe age of fifty-seven, on tbe 8tb of August. 
Ho was bmied in Westminster Abbey. His last act 
was done on behalf of an oppressed nation, the very name- 
of which has been, for above two thousand years, the 
watchword of the long conflict of freedom and patriotism 
against tyranny and foreign conquest. 

Gbeecb had begnm the war of independence against her 
Turkish masters in 1821. Her cause won sj''mpathy and 
aid from some of England’s noblest spirits ; and among 
these volunteers was Lord Byhon. The noble poet, who 
had made Greek freedom the theme of his most ardent song, 
brought his sword to its support in 1821, and died of fever 
at Missolonghi on the 19th of April. On the 2nd of June, 
1827, the insurrection appeared to have received its death- 
blow when the Turks captured Athens. But Sfr. Canning, 
just a month before his death, united Great Britain, Erance, 
and Eussia in a Treaty to stop' the war, if necessary, by 
force (July 7, 1827). 

- While negociations were going on at Constantinople, 
the obstinacy of Ibrahim Pasha, who comman^d -the 
Turkish and Egj'ptian fleet in the harbour oifNamrinog' 
provoked a conflict with the fleets of England, France, and 
Eiissia, under Sir Edward Codrington (Octob^' SO, 1827).- 
The naval force of Turkey was utterly destroyed, and the 
triumph of the Greek cause secured. But tbas blow to the 
Ottoman Porte was taken advantage of 'next year by 
Eussia, whose victorious army marched almost to Con- 
stantinople. By the Peace of Adrianople the Sultan ratified 
the independence of Greece (1829). The crown of the new 
state, after being refused by Prince Leopold of-Saxe- 
Coburg (1830) w^as accepted by OthO of Bavaria, v/ho 
reigned from 1831 till he wms deposed m 1861. 
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Ganniiig was succeeded as Premier hy Viscount Godericji 
(Frederick Joliii Bokinson, afterwards Earl of Eipon); 
but Iiis weak govcrumcnt fell tlirougii intcmal discord, 
after only five montlis’ existence, and without venturing 
to meet Parliament. 

In January, 1828, the Duke of Wellington became 
Prime ]\Iinistcr, with Mn. Peel as Home Secretary and 
leader of the Honse of Conunons, and Lord Lyndiiuest 
(see p. 291) as Lord Chancellor. The worlc of improvement 
was carried on vigorously, in the reduction of expen- 
diture, in tlic remission of taxes, and in Mr. Peel’s great 
measure for increasing the sccunty of London bj' esta- 
blishing the jVe?v Police. A sound and hcalth3'-'^ cheap 
literature was fumished to the people by Societies and 
the enterprise of publishers. Mechanics’ Institutes were 
foimdcd ; and a University was for the first time opened 
in London. 

Early in the Session of 1828 Lord John Bussell (then 
in his thii-ty-sixth j’ear) cari-ied a motion for the Pejical 
of ilia Test and Gorjjomdon Acts (see pp. 216, 221), against 
the Govommont, who accepted the decision, and the Bill 
was passed (May 9, 1828). The question of the Catholic 
Disabilities (see p. 221) was next brought to a decision. 
Daniel O’Connell, the leader of the agitation for Catholic 
Emancipation, v^as elected member for Clare (July 5); 
but, as a Catholic, he was not allowed to talce his seat. 
The motion of Sir Erancis Burdett for tlie repeal of 
tlie Catholic Disabilities was earned in the Commons, but 
th(S Lords throw out the Bill ; and wlien Parliament was 
prorogued, at the end of July, Hcland seemed to be on the 
verge of civil war. 

Bather than bring upon his country what he described, 
fi’om his own bitter experience, as the worst form of war, 
Wellington resolved to propose the measure which his party 
had always resisted. Mr. Peel took the same course, at the 
cost not only of his seat for the University of Oxford, but 
(to use his own words) “ the rage of party, the alienation 
of private friends, the inteimption of famity affections.” 
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Afl'jr vohonicnf- opposition, not only in Parliament, Imt 
IVum tlic Protestant feeling of t,lio coiintiy, the GaiJtolio 
Eniaudjjafwn Acf vi'cts ])assed on the loth of April, 1829. 

It n-as made larrM for PLoman Catholics to sit in Par- 
liament, on taking a- special oath, in place of the oath of 
supremacy.'- All corporate and civil offices w'ore opened 
to incinhovs of the Church of Pome, except those of Pegent, 
Viceroy of Ireland, Lord Chancellor of England, and Lord 
Chancellor of L-eland ; hnt this last restriction was re- 
moved in 1807. hTo sooner was the Act passed, than Mr. 
O’Connell proved, by the violence of his speeches, hoAv 
frail was tlie hope that L-eland would yet be tranquilPzed. 

The question of Parliamenianj Reform next claimed 
decision; but, amidst the various proposals brough-f for- 
ward in the next Session, the reign of George Hc'came to 
an end. He had long lived in seclusion at Windsor, where 
he died on the 26th of June, little regretted by his people. 
His character has since been judged too harshly. His 
cxceUent abilities, good nature, and the grace which made 
him ^ the fii'st gentleman in Europe,” were marred by 
evil influences in his family and friendships, by the self- 
indulgence which makes the worst wi-eck of the best 
natures, and by a fatal want of truthfulness. His cha- 
racter was thus summed up by the Duke of Wellington : 
“He was, indeed, the most extraordinary compound of 
talent, vdt, buffoonery, obstinacy, and good feeling— in 
.short, a medley of the most opposite qualities, vdth a o-rcat 

preponderance of good — that I ever saw in any character 
in ]ny life.” 


This oath has been since .aholished (1858): and now all inemhers take 
one simple oatli of allegiance. v momDci.-. taue 
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Chap. XSXIX.— William IY. 

From Ju^'E 26, 1830, to Juiie 20, 1837, 

Born, August 2i, 1765. Beigned, 7 years. Age, 72. 

William Henry, Duke of Olarence, tke tkird son of 
George HI., kaving entered tke navy at tke usual early 
age, kad enjoj^'ed few advantages of education. But ke 
kad tke natural good sense and good nature of kis familj’-, 
and tke frank kearing of a Britisk sailor. He kad taken 
no decided part in politics, and tke favonr wkick ke 
enjoyed ky c’ontrast witk kis krotker was increased ky tke 
virtues of kis queen, Adelaide of Saxe-Meiningen. Tkeir 
two daugkters kad died in infancy. 

Parliament was prorogued on tke 23rd of Julj-, witk 
congTatulations from tke king on tke general tranquillity 
of Europe ; and next da}"- it was dissolved. Tke day after, 
Ckarles X,, ky tke advice of kis minister Prince Polignac, 
issued tke Ordinances against tke freedom of tke Press, 
wkick provoked tke Second French Bevoliiiion (July 25). 
In tke “Tkree Days of July” (27tk, 28tk, and 29tk) tke 
people of Paris, figkting kekind tkeir kanicades, worsted 
tke royal troops; and King Ckarles X. akdicated tke 
crown and fled to England. Tke Duke of Orleans — son of 
tke Duke wko kad died ky tke guillotine in tke first Eevo- 
lution — ^was made King of the French ky tke title of Louis 
Philippe I. (August 9) ; and tke new government was at 
once reeogmized ky England. 

Scarcely was tke Erenck'Eevolution completed, wken 
tke people of Belgivri rekelled against tke Union witk 
Holland, to wkick tkey kad keen joined ky tke Congress of 
Yienna, and tkey drove out tke Dutek troops (Septemker, 
1830). Belgium was made a separate kingdom under 
Leopold I. (1831), tke widowed kuskand of Princess Ckar- 
lotte, wko married a daugkter of Louis Pkilippe (1832). 
But tke independence of Belgium was only secured, after 
a war witk Holland, ky tke aid of England and Erance 
(1831-2). 
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The quick 'success aud'-Jiaiipj’^ end (as it seemed) of the 
French Eevolution had a mighty.influence on the British 
elections, 'and decided the question of Parliamentary 
Eeform.- ' But, just before the new Parliament met, a 
revolution more mighty than political changes was marked 
hy the Oyening of the Liverpool and Manchester Bailwag 
(September 15). This gTeat event was marred by the 
accident which killed Mr. Huskisson. That daj^ esta- 
blished the new system of travelling, which has changed 
all the conditions of life and commerce. 

• The opening of the new Parliament was marked bj' the 
Duke of ‘W'ellington’.s declaration, that he regarded the 
existing representative system as the -best that could be 
devised, and that he would resist aU proposals for its 
change (November 2 , 1830). This challenge to a decisive 
conflict was eagerly caught up in Parliament, and it 
roused the whole reforming spirit of the country. “ Poli- 
tical TJnions” were formed in the great manufacturing 
torvus. 

The Government were defeated in the House of Com- 
mons on the question of the Civil List for the new reign 
(November 15). They at once resigned ; and a "Whig 
Ministry (the first since 1807) was formed by Earl Grey, 
the friend and colleague of Pox, and the successor to Pitt’s 
advocacy of Eeform in Parliament (November 22 ). Henry 
Brougham, now created Lord Brougham and Vadx, be- 
came Lord Chancellor. Viscount Althokp was Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and leader of the House of Commons ; 
and Lord Palmerston began the most distinguished part 
of his official life as Foreign SecretarjL Out of the Cabinet, 
Lord John Eusseet, was Paymaster of the Forces, and 
Mr. Edward Stanley (afterwards Lord Stanley and Earl 
of Derby-) was Chief Secretary for Ireland. The watch 
words of the new Ministry were Peace, Beirenchment, and 
Beform. 

On the re-assembEng of ParHament, a Civil List of 
610,000Z. was granted to the king, who surrendered the 
revenue of the Crown Lauds to the nation for his reign. 
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In Ireland tlie National Board of Education was establislied 
for tbe joint instruction of Catholic and Protestant children. 

On the 1st of March, the Beform Bill was moved by 
Lord John Bussell, in a House alternately struclc with 
amazement at its boldness, and convulsed with laughter 
by doubts whether it was meant in earnest. Such 
doubts were met by Lord John’s emphatic demand — ■ 
which soon echoed through the land — for “the Bill, the 
whole Bill, and nothing else than the BUI.” It was 
proposed to disfranchise (wholly or in part) the decayed 
boroughs, which had few electors, and in one or two 
cases none at all, and whose representatives were returned 
by the wUl of their- owners, or other personal influence. 
The seats thus gained were to be transferred to 'the 
counties, and to towns, such as Birmingham, Manchester, 
and many others, which had grown great by manufactures 
and commerce, withorrt as jmt obtaining representatives. 
The power of electing members was to be taken from 
the municipal corporations, 'which at that time did not 
represent -the people of their to-\vns, and to be entrusted 
to householders who paid rents of lOl. a year or upwards. 
The BUI proposed also to extend the county franchise. 
Scotland and Ireland were to have more members. All 
voters were to be registered; and elections were to be 
made more speedy, and therefore less expensive. 

It is the less necessary to go into further detail, as 
the whole system has been re-adjusted by the Beform jicts 
of 1867 and 1868. But the change was nothing short of 
a revolution, which transferred the choice of the House of 
Commons — the real govei-ning body of the country — from 
the nobility and wealthy proprietors to those who held a 
moderate stake in the country, generally called the middle 
classes. 

The rejection of the Bill by the Lords caused the wildest 
anger throughout the country; and there were terrible 
riots at Dei-by, Nottingham, and Bristol. The disorders 
of political excitement were aggravated by those of po|)u]ar 
ignorance; and country vUlages were distui-bed by the 
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Lrealdng of macliineiy and the Luining of Lams and 
siacics of corn. To increase tlie puLlio alarm, tlie terrible 
plague of Cholera, TvMcb bad been steadily advancing from 
its soui-ce in India across tbo continents of Asia and 
Europe, now' reached our shores. The scourge brought 
home to aU classes the lesson of regard for the first l^n-s 
of health; and the beginning of Sanitary Reform maybe 
dated from the Boards of Health Act of 1831. 

' The Peers at last gave way, and the Eeform Bill 
received the Eoyal Assent on the 7th of June, 1832. 
Separate Eeform Acts were passed for Scotland and 
Irelandl . 


The elections under the new system gave an overwhelm- 
ing majority to the Whig government. But Sir Eobert 
Peel set himself to rally the Tory party imder the new 
nanie of Conservatives. The Whigs, on the other hand, with 
their Eadical allies, assumed the name of Liberals. 

The two years of the first reformed Parliament were 


occupied with a number of changes that had long awaited 
settlement. In - 1833, an Act was passed for reforming 
the. Irish Church, as to the distribution of its property, 
and reducing the niunber of .Negro Slavery 

was abolished in the British Is* of 

August, 1834, at the cost of 2. 'Compensation 

totheslave-o™ The Cha^j^ Commi^sionX^/^^r?^"’^^ 
and && Bast Indza Company \tter being 

deprived of its exclusive eomi^ii \,is.a con- 

seq^uence of this, the Trade ^ BritisE-^^^^ f® 
all British subjects. 


The chief measure of 1834 was the Amendment of . the 
'Poor Laws. The proposal to doAmte part of the revenues 
of the Irish Chmoh to secular uses, and esjiecially to 
Education, caused the secession of Mr. Stanley, Sir 
James Graham, and two other ministers; and, from 
jher causes, Earl Grey reffigned a little later (July 9). 
ScoujST Melbotjrue now became Prime Minister; but 
le removal of Lord Althorp to the House of Lords, by 
the -death of liis father (Earl Spencer), gaA^e the king a 
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pretest for suddenly dismissing, tlie Government, and Sir 
Kobert Peel, wlio happened to be abroad, was called home 
in haste to form a new ministiy. He accepted office, and 
dissolved Parliament (December, 1834), 

It was in this autumn that the Souses of Parliament 
were burnt down through the overheating of the flues in 
“burning the old ivooden tallies used in keeping the accounts 
of the Court of Eschequer (October 16). The' splendid 
new Palace of Westminster, designed by Sir Charles Barry, 
was begun in 1840, and first occupied by the Peers in 1847, 
and by the Commons in 1852. 

Sir Eobert Peel, in a letter to his constituents at Tain- 
worth, promised that progress in practical reform, which 
had been the policy of Pitt; but his time, was hot yet 
come. He was defeated several times in the House of 
Commons ; and at last Lord J ohn EusseU carried a resolution 
for the appropriation of the surplus property of the Irish 
Chnrchto the education of the Irish peoifle (April 7, 1835). 

Sir Eobert Peel resigned next day, and Lord Mel- 
bourne’s Ministry returned to office; but with the con- 
spicuous omission of Lord Broughaji. This feebler 
revival of the o-ovemment had to contend vith 

the compact % opposition in the Commons, 

under Sir Er registered ypith a hostile majority in the 
Lords, led therefq eloquence of Lord Lyndhurst. 

Hence th-^®®*^ necessary tOp carry their Lish Tithe Bill 
with ^■®'^Clause,” on which they had 

regained effected the Beform of Muni- 

ciiml Cojporaiio?is‘^ln'"England; and in , 1836 the Marriage 
and Begislraiion Acts relieved Dissenters from the necessity 
of beiug married according to the forms of the Church of 
England, and established a complete system of registering 
Births, Marriages, and Deaths. Several measures -proposed 
in the following se,ssion were cut short by the death of 
Williain IV., at Windsor, on the 20th of June, 1837. 



Rcl'clliou ill Canada. 
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Boni, May 24=, 1S19. 20, 1307. 

’■J’!:-'. Priuc-e?s ik.i;x.vN'nRixA YrcioniA, only cliild of Ed-s^-arcl, 
l.'/nlco of Kent, tlie fourth son of George III., had attained 
lier l(;gal majority of IS years Avithin a month before the 
late Hug's death. As the Cro-\vai of Hanover descended in 
the male liuc. it devolved upon the fifth son of George ITT ,, 
Ernest Augustus, Duke of Cumherland. 

The youjig queen had heen trained hy her mother, not 
only in every Hrtue and accomplishment, hut in hahits of 
healthy exercise and activity, of j)unctuality and industry. 
The people vere familiar vrith her presence ; and enough 
was loiown of her character to add confidence to hope, in 
the loyal enthusiasm, which found full expression on her 
fii'st visit to the City (Xovemher 9). Her JPirsi Parliament 
met on the 13th of that month, and settled on Her Majesty 
the moderate Civil List of 385,000Z. The qxiecn lias ever 
since kept free from debt. 

In puhHc aflaii’s, clouds were gathering on various 
sides. The discontent, which had long heen growing in 
Canada, broke out before the end of the year into a 
rebellion, whic 'Hyas speedily subdued. The Haul of 
DuT.iiArr, sent our '^'Lord High Commissioner, prepared 
for the Union of Up^t^b ,:id Lower Canada, which was 
effected in 1840. Since then, all the eastern provinces of 
British Xorth America, with that of British Columbia on 
the Pacific, have been united in the “ Dominion of Canada ” 
(1867). 

At home, bad harvests, depressed trade, and the con- 
tinued demand for fui’ther political reform, gave rise to 
much distm-bance. In 1838, a party was formed under 
the name of Chartists, whose demands were embodied in 
the Jive points of what they called the “ People’s Charter,” 
namely Universal Sufu-age, Vote by Ballot, Annual Par- 
liaments, the Payment of Members, and the Abolition 
of the Property Qualification for seats in Parliament j to 
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wHelL -was aftenvards added a sixtli point, Equal Electoral 
Districts. In tte same year Mr. Eichard Cobdejt formed 
tLe famous Anti-Corn-Laio League, for tlie repeal of the 
laws restricting the importation of corn. 

In Eehrnary, 1840, Queen Victoria was married to her 
cousin, Prince Albert, of Saxe-Cohurg-Gotha (horn August 
26, 1819), who proved to Her Majesty the best of husbands 
and the wisest of advisers. In 1867 he was raised to the 
dignity of Prince Consort. 

One of the most important measures carried through 
Parliament, in the first three years of this reign, was Sir 
Eowland Hill’s system of a Uniform Lenny Postage, which 
came into full operation in May, 1840. 

Dming these throe years, Britain was engaged in three 
wars, besides the Canadian Eebellion. The last begun, 
but the fir-st ended, was that in Syria, which had been 
overrun by the army of the rebel viceroy of Egypt, 
Mehemet Ali. In spite of the opposition of Prance, which 
had still a longing eye to Egypt, Lord Palmerston con- 
cluded the Quadruple Treaty between Great Britain, 
Austria, Prnssia, and Eussia, to irrotect Tmkey (July 15, 
1840). An English squadron, under Admiral Sir Eobert 
Stopford and Commodore Sir Charles Hapier— in concert 
with the Tru'ldsh and Austrian fleets — bombarded Bey- 
rout, Sidon, and Acre. Mehemet ALL gave up Syria, and 
was made hereditary viceroy of Egypt. The Prench 
minister, M. Thiers, threatened war, but Louis Philippe, 
with M. Guizot as his new minister, established the “ cor- 
dial understanding,” which bound together the constitu- 
tional states of Prance and England (October, 1840). 

In China, the opening of the trade in 1834 had been 
immediately followed by a quarrel about the imj)ortation 
of oxiium from India, which the authorities endeavourod 
to prevent. Prom this cause the First Chinese War began 
in 1839, and was ended by the Peace of Nanldng, in 184-2. 
Pive Chinese ports were opened to the commerce of all 
nations, and the island of Uong-Kong was ceded to Great 

"RTT-fniTl 
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Minisiiy of Sir Robert Peel. 

TJig altHm fcl'fc for fliG sccurify of. oxir XndioTi Empire, 
against tlie Biipposod designs of Eussia, caused a iDarrier 
to lie sought in Afghanistan, which Ees north-west of India. 
In 1838, a British army crossed the Indus, and the chief 
fortresses of Afghanistan, with the capital city of Cabul, 
were taken. - Ih 1841, the Afghans rose against the small 
Biitish foice left hehind at Cahul. Our envoys were trea- 
cherously murdered, and the troops, retiring from Cahul 
under a capitulation, were attacked while entangled in the 
depth of xyinter in the terrible Khgher Pass, where about 
20,000 perished— men, women, and children ; and one only 
Dr. Brydone, escaped to tell the tale (January, 1842). 
Eom- months later, an army under Generals Pollock 
and Eott forced that pass again, and advanced victorious 
to Cabul (September). Having destroyed its fortifications, 
and released the British hostages, orrr army retired from 
TVfghanistaii, The Afghan War was followed by the con- 
quest of Seindo (the valley of the Lower Indus) as the 
fr-uit of the great victory of Meeanee, gained by General 
Sir Charles Napier against enormous odds (Pebnrarv 
1843). ^ 

Meanwhile the Melbomme Ministry had lost grorrnd 
v.ith the nation. Bad seasons and commercial depression 
caused financial disorder and general distress, and en- 
corrraged the Chartist, Anti-Corn Law, and Eepeal agita- 
tions. Lord Melbourne proposed an alteration in the Corn 
La'ws; but the Government was defeated in the new 
elections (Augmst, 1841). 

Sir Eodeut Peel now entered on his second Ministry, 
which lasted for six years, and revived Pitt’s commercial 
and financial policy. By the bold measure of an pjcomo 
Tax (now first imposed in time of peace), he not only 
restored the balance .between revenue and expenditure 
birt made a large reduction in the Customs’ Duties. His 
great principle was to abolish or reduce the duties on 
the raw materials of our manufactures, and on articles of 
the fii-st necessity. His policy was favorrred by a bormteous 
harwest (the first for several years), and by the end of the 
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OMnese and Afglian "Wars ; and prosperity Toegan to revive 
rapidly (1842). 

Large surplus balances of Eevenue over Expenditure 
enabled Sir Eobert Peel to carry on bis' reduction and sim- 
plification of Customs, to aboHsb duties on Exports, and to 
remove Excise Duties, •wbicb hampered manufactures and 
increased the price of the most necessary things, such as 
’bricl-uS, glass, and soajj (1844-5). But for the removal of 
the duty on Glass, the two Crystal Palaces could never 
have been built. 

The agitation for the Eepeal of the Union had now reached 
its height ; and “ monster meetings ” assembled in Leland. 
Mr. O’Connell, and others of the chief leaders, were found 
guilty of sedition, and sentenced to imprisonment -(Eeb- 
ruary, 1844). The House of Lords pronounced their, con- 
viction illegal ; but the Agitator’s influence was broken. 
He was soon outbidden by a more violent class of dema- 
gogues, called the “Young Heland” party; his health 
failed; and, within three years, he died at Grenoa, on his 
way to seek the Pope’s blessing (May, 1847 ). Meanwhile Sir 
Eobert Peel attempted to win over the Catholics of Ireland 
by a permanent endowment to their College for training 
priests at Maynootli, and by formding the three “ Queen’s 
Colleges ” on the basis of rmsectarian education (1845). 

But at this moment both Ireland and England were 
thrown back into a new sea of troubles. A cold wet 
season brought on not only a bad harvest, but a new 
form of blight and rot in the -potato j)lant. While the 
price of wheat rose enormously in England, the Lish 
people lost their chief article of food, and there was 
soon a famine in the land. This disaster added resistless 
force to the Anti-Corn Law League, which had worked 
harder and harder since 1842, under the leadership ot 
ErcHAPD CoBDEH and John Bright. Sir Eobert Peel, after 
a fruitless attempt to retire and to leave the work to the 
Liberal party, whose leaders were recent converts to free 
trade in corn, declared his intention to repeal the Corn 
Laws (December, 1845). 
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- His Bills -for removing tlie duties on foreign corn, 
and for a future reduction of Customs’ Duties, -were 
vehemently opposed hy a section of the Conservatives, 
who formed the “Protectionist” party. Its leaders were 
Lord Staitlot in the House of Lords, and in the Commons, 
Lord George Bentejck and Me. Benjamin Disraeli (horn 
1806). On the same day on which the BiU for the free 
importation of com received the royal assent. Sir Eohert 
Peel was defeated in the Commons by a combination of 
the Protectionists and Whigs against his Hash Coercion 
Bill' (June 29, 1846). The same evening he announced 
his resignation, in words which have since been inscribed 
on more than one monument to his memory. After pay- 
ing a warm tribute' to Mr. Cobden as the real author of 
his free-trade measures, Sir Eohert. concluded thus : — “ It 
may be that I shaE leave a name sometimes remembered 
with expressions of good 'wiE in the abodes "of those 
whose lot it is to labour and to earn their daEy bread by 
the sweat of their brow, when they shaE recruit their 
exhausted strength with abundant and untaxed food, the 
sweeter because it is no longer leavened -with a sense of 
injustice.” 

The Whigs now retm-ned to office. Lord John Ehssell 
being Premiei-, and Lord Palmerston again Poreign Secre- 
tary (July 6). Their first attention was claimed by the 
fearfiE progress of the Irish famine, which reached its 
worst in the summer of 1847. The pressure was relieved 
by a tide of emigration, which was called the “Irish 
Exodus,” and by the abundant harvest of this year in 
England. 

The new year marked a great crisis of European 
history. In Erance, the resistance of M. Guizot to 
Electoral 'Eeform provoked a Third Revolution. Louis 
Philippe fled to England in disguise, and a Eepublic 
was proclaimed at Paris (Eebruary, 1848).^ The flame of 

^ Jlr. Stanloyj in Lord Grey’s Ministry, 'was ealled to the Honse of Peers 
as Baron Stanley (1844), in the lifetime of his father, whom he sncceedcd 
in 1851, as the fourteenth Earl op Derby. He died in 1869. 
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reTolutioii spread over E'urope, and gave a ne'w impulse 
to tlie Chartist agitation in England. On the 10th of 
Ain-il, a great procession -^vas formed on Kennington 
Common, to carry a petition for the Charter to the door 
of Parliament. The Dnlre of Wellington, to vhom the 
safety of the capital -was entrusted, arranged a concealed 
military force in different quarters of London; hut the 
voluntary muster of the citizens, as special constables, 
■was enough to prevent any sign of disturbance; and 
the Chartist procession -was .quietly stopped by the police 
at the bridges. That day bore triumphant -witness io the 
security provided against revolution by rational liberty, 
based on our laws, and grondng up as a part of the life of 
Britain. 

Air open rebellion broke out in Lnland; but a collision 
with the military at Ballingany ended in the ignominious 
arrest of hir. Smith O’Brien, as he was lurking in a cab- 
bage garden (July 29). He was tried, vdth three others, 
for high treason ; but the sentence of death was commuted 
to transportation. A great measure was passed for fhc 
improvement of Ireland, by facilitating the sale of estates 
encumbered with debt,- a condition into which a large 
part of the land had fallen (1848)! In the next Session, 
the chief remaining step in free trade was taken by the 
repeal of the Navigation Laws (1849). 

Early in the same year, the great country of the Punjab -j* 
was added to the British Empire of India. The dea-th of 
our old ally, Punjeet Singh, the “ Lion of the Punjab,” in 
1839, had left his waidike horsemen, the Sikhs, without 
control ; and, at the end of 1845, the -vizier of the young 
Maharajah of Lahore, Dhvleep Singh, was fain to let them 
loose for an attack on the British frontiers. They were 
repulsed in a series of battles by Lord Gough and the 
Governor- General, Sir Henry Hardinge; and peace was 
signed at Lahore (March, 1846). Two years la-ter, the 

For the origin of these laws, see p. 207. 

t That is, the “ Five Rivers j” the plain watered hy tlie five great tribu- 
taries of the Indus. 
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Siklis rene-n^ed the Tvar j and, after a fearful loss of life at 
OhillianwaUah, Lord Gongh won the decisive victory of 
Goojerat (Fehruary 21, 1849). The Punjah was annexed 
to British India ; and the Maharajah Dhuleep Singh came 
to live in England as a loyal and favoured subject of the 
queen. Eext year a war broke out with the Burmese 
Empire ; and it ended in the annexation to India of the 
great province of Pegu, on the eastern coast of the Bay of 
Bengal (1853). 

The great revolutionary movement of 1848-49 had 
subsided or been suppressed, leaving Etuope in profound 
peace at the close of the first half of the 19th century 
(1850). In order to use, and (as was fondly hoped) to 
secure, the peaceful union of the civilized world. Prince 
Albert suggested the great Exhibition of the Industry of all 
Nations I and the genius of Sir Joseph Paxton provided 
a' house of iron and glass in Hyde Park, which the 
enchanted spectators called the Crystal Palace (1851).* 
But the Exhibition was scarcely closed, when a new Erench 
■revolution led to another period of war. 

Ohaxiles Louis Napoleon (the third son of Louis Bona- 
parte and Hortense Beauhamais), had long claimed to bo 
ihe heir of the Emperor, his uncle. He had t-^ce attempted 
to raise insurrections against Louis Philippe, at Stras- 
burg in 1836, and at Boulogne in 1840. Having escaped 
from his prison at Ham (1846), he lived in England till 
the revolution of 1848. At -the end" of that year the 
Prince was elected, by universal sufirage. President of the 
Eepublic. .But a contest ensued between the President and 
the Assembly ; and Louis Napoleon seized supreme power 
by force on the night of December 2, 1851. An appeal 
to the universal suffrage of the Erench people made him 
President for ten years by nearly seven and a half millions 
of votes. 

Lord Palmerston at once recognized the new govein- 

■ * The Crystal Palace at Sydenham was enlarged and improved from the 
E.\-hihition Building, the site of 'wliich, in Hyde Park, is marked by 
the Albert Memorial. 
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mont of !FraiLce, and expressed Ms aj)j)roTal of tlie act, 
■witliout consulting liis colleagues, or even tlie queen ,• and 
he "was dismissed from office by the Premier. Early in 
the next 'session he carried a motion against the GoTern- 
ment; upon which Lord John Bussell resigned. The Earl 
OF Derby now became Premier, with Mr. Disraeli as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer (February 27, 1852). 

On September 14, the great^DuKE of Welliegtox died 
at Walmer, at the age of eighty->three ; and his remains 
were laid, with a splendid public funeral, beside Nelson, 
under the dome of St. Paul’s. Three days later, the Empire, 
which he had OTerthrown at Waterloo, was revived by 
the votes of nearly eight million Frenchmen, and Napoleon 
III. was proclaimed Emperor, on the favourite Bonapartist 
anniversary of Austerlitz (December 2, 1852), - The year 
closed with the defeat of Lord Derby’s government in the 
House of Commons, and the formation of a “ Coalition 
Ministry of Whigs, Liberals, and the followers of Sir 
Bobert Peel, under the Earl of Aberdeen (December 28). 

The country was now at an unexampled height of pro- 
sperity, which was stimulated by the great discoveries of 
gold in California and Australia. Mr. William Ewart 
Gladstone, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, brought for 
ward his great budget of 1853, reducing Customs’ and 
Excise Duties, and the Interest of the National Debt, and 
imposing a Succession Duty on all lands of property. The 
Income Tax, which had been renewed from time to time 
since 1842, was now continued for seven years, with the 
prospect of its extinction in 1860. 

Few saw the cloud which was rising to mar those hopes. 
While bidding for the croivn, Louis Napoleon had declared, 
“ The Empire is Peace ” ; but he soon found, like his 
Uncle, that it could only be upheld by war. Bussia, 
which had inined Napoleon I., gave Napoleon III. the 
double opportunity of a war, and of an- alliance with Eng- 
land. The Czar Nicholas, who was equal to Peter the 
Great in ambition, thought the' time come to seize the long 
desired prize of Constantinople. On the 3rd of July, the 
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Eussian troops crossed the frontier liTer, Pmtli ; and the 
Sultan declared -war (Septeinher 18, 1853). 'While the 
Tiu-ks, under Omar Pasha, bravely maintained the line 
of the Danube, their fleet was utterly destroyed hy the 
Eussians at Sinope, on the south shore of the Black Sea. 

England, after repeated concessions to Eussia, “ di-ifted 
into war” — to use the Prime Minister’s own words— in 
alliance with the French Emperor. R treaty was formed 
between Prance, Great Britain, and Turkey ; and war was 
declared against Eussia (March 28, 1854). The Queen her- 
self led out to sea the powerful fleet which was sent to the 
Baltic under Sir Charles Napier ; hut the want of gun- 
boats allowed little to be effected in that quarter. The 
real seat of war became the Crimeaii peninsula, between 
the Black Sea. and the Sea of Azov, where Eussia’s great 
arsenal of Sevastojpol foimed “a standing menace ” to Con- 
stantinople." The English, French, and Trukish armies, 
under Lord EAGDAH*^and Marshal St. Arnaud, landed 
on the west cpast of the Crimea, and drove the Eussian 
army from its position on the heights abore the river 
Alma (September 20). Instead of at once attacking 
Sevastopol, they marched round the head of its long 
harbour, and sat down before the forti'ess on its southern 
side, hol^g communication with the sea by the harbour 
of Balalclava, But the Eussian army kept possession of the 
open coimtry ; and thousands upon thousands of recriiits 
were sent down from the heart of the ..Empire, most of 
them to perish on the march. 

The Battle of Balalclava is memorable for the rash but 
bi^ant ride .of ' “ the six hrmdred ” English light cavahy 
“ mto the jaws of death,” to attack the Eussian batteries 
(October 26). In that of Inlcermam, the “ thin red line ” 
^^^sh infantry held their ground against the 
whole Eussian army, until the French supports came up 
.(November 5). Meanwhile Sevastopol had resisted a 
bombardment by sea and land (October 17); and the 
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genius of Colonel Todleben protected the city hy new 
earthworks. The winter siege, for which no preparation 
had been made, involved oui- troops in terrible sufferings, 
aggravated by the plague of cholera. Public indignation 
found vent in Mr. Roebuck’s motion for an enquiry, 
the success of which caused Lord Aberdeen to resign 
(J amiary 31, 1855). He was succeeded by Lop.d Palmerstoit. 

At the beginning of the new year, the Kingdom of 
Sardinia * — ^which had become a constitutional State under 
the “ gallant king,” Yictor Emmanuel, and his patriotic 
minister, Count Cavour — ^formed a treaty with France 
and England, for the sake of acquiring fiiture influence 
(Januaiy 10, 1855). The Czar Nicholas of Russia died 
of vexation and a cold caught in reviewing his troops 
(March 2). At length, the French and English stormed 
the southern defences of Sevastopol ; and Prince Gort- 
schahoft’, who had resisted to the last, retired to the forts 
on the north side of the harbour (September 10). 

Peace was signed at Paris, March 30, 1856. Its chief 
terms were the virtual indej)eudence of the principalities 
north of the Danube, over which Tiukey had sovereign 
rights and Russia claimed a protectorate ; a ncAV boundary, 
which shut out Russia from closing the mouths of the 
Danube ; and an engagement on her part not to maintain 
a fleet in the Black Sea. The last restriction was removed 
by the conference of .London in 1870. The war was 
estimated to have cost England 100,000,000?., of which 
41,000,000?. were added to the National Debt. 

It was scarcely ended, when two new wars broke out in 
the East, -with G/nna and JPersia (1856). The latter was 
provoked by the attack of Persia on Herat, a city on the 
frontier of Afghanistan, and was s 2 Deedily ended by an 
expedition to the Persian Gulf under Sir James Outram. 
The Second GJnnese War was begun to 2 >unish an outrage 
on a British vessel. It was ojiposed in England' by a 
coalition of parties, who defeated the Government in the 

* Though this kingdom took its name from the island of Sardinia, its 
chief seat was Piedmont, in the north-west of Italy. 
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House of Commons. But an appeal to tJie country 
gave Lord Palmerston a majority of nearly ninety in 
tlie Mfth, Parliament of Queen Victoria (April 30). The 
Eael 'of Elgin ivas sent out as sj)ecial Commissioner, 
backed by a po-werM force; but, as soon as be reaebed 
China, that force bad to be diverted to anotber use. Eor, 
-just when a proposal bad been made to celebrate tbe Cen- 
tenary of tbe Battle of Plassey, -wbicb won our Indian 
Empire, that Emj)ire was imperilled by tbe great Mtitiny 
of the 'Sejpoj/s. 

•On tbe lOtb' of Ma}’^, tbe native troops at Meerut slew 
tbeu- British officers, marched on Delhi, tbe old Moham- 
medan capital, and j)roclaimed tbe descendant of tbe 
Great Mogul as Emperor of India. Tbe insiUTection 
spread .through Bengal, and fearful massacres and atro- 
cities were perpetrated, wherever tbe rebels were successful. 
In Oude, which bad been lately annexed by tbe Governor- 
General, Lord Dalbousie, tbe ferocious Nana Sahib put all 
tbe British residents of Cawnpore to a treacherous and 
oiuel death, and flung their bodies into a well, and then 
laid siege to tbe Eesidenoy at Lucknow. 

General Havelock, who bad just landed at Bombay" 
uitb tbe troops returning from Persia, won immortal fame 
'by tbe heroism -with which be fought bis way with bis 
little, baud step by step, tiH be defeated Hana Sahib and 
retook CawnporO. Sm James Outram followed, and in- 
' sisted on seiwing under bis inferior officer in tbe relief of 
Lucknow. Delhi bad been taken a few daj’-s before, and 
tbe king made prisoner, while bis son and grandson were 
put to death (September 21). Meanwhile Sir Colin 
Campbell, who bad gained high distinction in tbe Cri- 
mean War, started at a day’s notice to take tbe command 
in India, where be won the title of Loed Clyde. We need 
not follow tbe steps by which tbe mutiny was quelled in 
tbe following year. 

- One result of tbe outbi'eak was tbe transference of tbe 
government of India from tbe Company to tbe Crown; 
and tbe Queen was proclaimed throughout British India, 

Q 2 
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Avitli tlie GoTemor-GeneTal, Viscount Canning, as her first 
Viceroy (Novemher 1, 1858). In place of Pitt’s Board of 
Control, a Secretary of State n’-as appointed for India, ndtli 
a Council of fifteen luemhers.* 

Lord Elgin had returned to China in the autnmn of 
1857. Canton "was tahen hj’’ assault; hut it nns not till 
the English and Erench forces had advanced nj)on Peldn, 
that the Emperor yielded. The Treat}' of Tien-isin granted 
freedom of trade to foreign nations, the toleration of 
Christianity, and equality of re.spect hetveen Chinese 
officers and the foreigners whom they had iiitherto styled 
“ outside harharians.” Ambassadors wore to ho sent and 
received on both sides ; and China had to pay a large in- 
demnity for the cost of the war (June, 1858). 

Meanwhile the i^owerful Govei-nment of Lord Palmerston 
had fallen suddenly and strangely. A fanatical Italian, 
named Orsini, had made a plot to assassinate the Em- 
peror of the French (January, 1858). The ifiot had 
been hatched in England; and, on the Emperor’s com- 
plaint, Lord Palmerston proj^osed to malco the offence of 
conspiiing against a foreign sovereign a felony. The people 
tooh alarm on behalf of the sacred right of that asylum for 
political ofiences, which refugees of all nations and parties 
(including Louis Xapolcon himself) have ever found in 
Britain. The Commons threw out the Bill, and Lord 
Palmerston resigned, rather than forfeit his 2)romise to 
the Emjieror (February, 1858). This affair had a lasting 
result of vast importance. The threats of certain French 
colonels against England caused the formation of the 
I ’olunteer Force, which has become a j^ermanent jDart of the 
defences of the kingdom. 

The second Ministry of Lord Derby and j\L'. Disraeli was 
defeated in the attemipt to settle the question of fiu-ther 
Bcforni in Parliament. A new election left them in a 


* For a long time there had been three Secretaries of State — for Home 
Affairs; for Foreign Affairs; and fer the Colonies and 17«r. The last was 
divided into two separate oflices in 185i ; and the Secretar 3 'ship for India 
now made a. fifth. 
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The War in Italy. 

minority in .tire Queen’s Sixth Parliament. Lord.Der'by 
resigned (June 11, 1859) ; and Loud Pamierstoh Ireeaige 
Premier for the second time, at the age of seventy-five; 
rvith Lord John Eussell as Foreign Secretary, 

Just a,t this, time. Prance had joined Sardinia in a "war* 
to expel the Austrians from Italy. The Emperor Ifapoleon 
erossed the Alps, and nmn the victories oiMmtelello, Magenta, 
and Solferino ; and the treaty made at Yillafi.-anca gave 
Lombardy to Yictor Emmanuel (July 1 1), It is not within 
the province of British history to follow the wonderful 
series of events, through which the enthusiasm of the 
Italian people and the heroism of Qakibaldi iniited nearly 
the whole peninsula in the Kingdom, of Italy (March 30, 
1861). The work was afterwards completed hy the win- 
ning of the Yenetian territory (1866), and of Pome itself 
(1870). The aid of Louis Napoleon in 1859 was paid for 
with the provinces of Nice and Savoy; and the patriot 
minister, Cavoui-, died just when his Avork vras done (June, 
1861). 

Meanwhile England and Prance w’ere drawn together 
hy a Commercial Treaty, realizing the schemes of Pitt in 
1787. It was negociated hy Mr. Cohden, and caiiied 
through Parliament hy Mr. Gladstone, as part of his 
second great financial scheme (1860). The same year 
was marked hy the end of the T/rtVd Chinese War, which 
.arose from the treacherous resistance of the “Celestials” 
to the entrance of the English and Prench ambassadors 
(1859). This time the allied armies took PeMn, where 
Lord Elgin and the French envoy reneAved the treaty of 
Tien-tsin (October, 1860). 

But now another cloud arose beyond the Atlantic. The 
Northern and Southern divisions of the United States of 
America had long been engaged in a political rivalry, 
Avhich turned partly upon the question of Negro Slavery. 
The election of Abraham Lincohn as President (November, 
1860) was the signal for the secession of the Southern’ 
States, which were only siibdued after a long and terrible 
civil^Avar (1865). 
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That war acconiplislied the abolition of slavery in Ame- 
rica, and inflicted^npon England the distress of the “ Cotton 
Eamine,” which was home by the work-people of the 
mannfactnring districts with heroic patience, and relieved 
with princely liberality by public subscription. In her 
character of a neutral, England was subjected to causes 
of quarrel, which were only brought to a final settlement 
eleven years later (1872). 

On the 14th of December, 1861, the PpmcE Oousoep 
Albert suddenly died of typhoid fever at Windsor Castle. 
The nation shared with deep sympathy in the Queen’s 
overwhelming grief, and discovered at last all the great- 
ness and goodness that were lost in the Prince. 

This blow caused a suspension of party s_trife, which 
was prolonged by the moderation of Lord Palmerston. 
The last five years of his Ministry were marked by 
general prosperity ; by a floui-ishing revenue and decreas- 
ing debt; by further reductions of taxation; and by 
measures of x^i'actical reform, especially in relation to the 
sanitary and social welfare of the people. The whole 
nation rejoiced at the marriage of Albert Edward, Prince 
OF Wales, to the Princess Alexandra of Denmark (March 
10, 1863), and sympathized with the sufferings of Denmaaic 
in the war with Austria and Prussia (1864). 

When the Greeks expelled their Bavarian king, Otho 
(1862), and chose Prince George of Denmark as “ King of 
the Hellenes,” Great Britain gave the Ionian Islands back 
to Greece (1864). Parliament was dissolved on the near 
completion of its seven years’ term ; and a new Parliament 
had been elected, still more thoroughly devoted to Lord 
Palmerston, when that statesman died at the age of eighty- 
one (October 18, 1865), and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey between Pitt and Eox. 

The strife of par-ties now broke out afresh, and the 
attempt to carry another Eeform Bill proved fatal to the 
Government, of which Earl Bussell was the new head 
(June 18, 1866).* Lord Derby became Prime Minister 

* Lord John Eussell had hecn created Earl Enssell in 
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for the third time, and Mi-. Disraeli canied a second Mefomi 
Acton the Basis of honsehold suffrage in Boroughs. Votes 
■were also given to lodgers, and in counties the franchise 
■was extended to tenants paying 121. a-year. There , "was 
a consideraBle redistiiBuiion of seats (1867). Eeforin 
Acts for Scotland and Ireland ■were passed in 1868. 

In this year England had another ■war -uith a BarBarian 
liower. At the close of 1867, an armed force ■was sent to 
_ AByssinia, to release some British captives who were 
detained By the ferocious ■tyrant Theodore. After storm- 
ing his hill fortress of Magdala, where he fell By his o^wn 
, hand (April 13, 1868), our' -troops retired, without the 
loss of a man in Battle; and the commander. Sir EoBert 
I hTapier, was created Lord Eapier of Magdala. 

Just after the meeting of Parliament, in 1868, Lord 
DerBj’- resigned office through ill-health, and Mr. Diseahli 
. Became Premier. Lord Stanley,* who conducted foreign 
affaii's with great ability, had declared that Ireland teas 
the question of the day. Ih answer to the plans of the 
' Ministry, M’. Cvladstoue canned a motion for the disesta- 
Blishment of the L’ish Chru-oh; But the question was 
reserved for the Parliament about to Be elected under the 
new Eeform Acts. The elections held in NovemBer showed 
a majority so overwhelming against Government, that M’. 
Disraeli at once resigned (December 2). ' Me. Gladstone 
Became' Prime Minister (December ^), on the day Before 
the meeting of the Eighth Parliament of Victoria, the 
ensuing Session, he carried an Act for the EiSestdbhshment 
and Eisendoicment of the Irish Church (1869). in the next, 
he passed a measure for regula-ting the Tenure of Land in 
Ireland (1870). In the same Session, an Act was passed 
to provide Education for aU children -hi England. A 
similar Act was passed for Scotland in 1672. 

In the summer of 1870, the peace of Europe was sud- 
denly Broken By a conflict, which had Been long threatened, 
'between Germany and Erance. This is not the place to 

* Son of Lord Dcrty, .ind afterwards the fifteenth Earl. 
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tell tlie story of the great hut rapid "war, -which -was heg'un 
hy France on July 15, 1870, and ended hy the Peace of 
Yersailles on Pehruary 26, 1871. It brought the victorious 
Germans -within the walls of Paris, overthrew the Empire 
of Napoleon,* rent from France the province of Alsace and 
part of Lorraine, and created a new Empire of Germany 
under the King of Prussia, "William I. The great concern 
of England with the war (after vainly offering mediation) 
was to succour the sick and wounded on both sides, and to 
send food to the starving inhabitants of Paris after the 
siege. 

In the winter of this year, the nation was alarmed by 
the illness of the Prince of Wales, who was seized with 
typhoid fever just after his thirtieth birthdaj^. His life 
was almost despaired of, when he began to recover on the 
dreaded anniversary of his father’s death from the same 
disease ten years before (December 14, 1871). The danger 
called forth a deep and universal feeling of sjunpathy and 
loyalty. A new and striking proof was seen of the value 
of hereditary monarchy, in providing a permanent head 
and living centre, in which the life of the nation finds a 
personal expression. It was felt, with deep gratitude, 
that England had enjoyed that blessing, with scarcely .an 
interruption, for the thousand years from the accession of 
Alfred, in 871, to this new bond of loyal love for her who, 
above all the sovereigns of England in that space, eq^ualled 
Alfred in private and public virtues. A fit expression for 
the gratitude of Queen and Prince, Nobles and People, 
was found in the Service of Thanksgiving to Almighty 
God at St. Paul’s Cathedral (February 27, 1872). Such 
was the mark of happiness set upon the thirty-fifth year 
of Queex ViCTOiiiA, a length of reign only surpassed by six 
of her predecessors.! 

^ The Emperor Napoleon III. died at Cliislohurst in Kent, January 9th, 
1873. 

George III. alone reached the COth year of his reign ; Henry III. and 
Edward III., the 57th and 51st; Emzadexh, the 45th; Henry VI. and 
Henry VIII., the 39th and 38th. 
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I 
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... 


■I. J^TiiruiiaiT. 


5. KTi!i;i.i:n> I. 


C. j\j!ir.r.t>. 


«. Jknv.MU) Tin: J2i.ni:n. 

I 


11 . Innvr, 


0 . KwtfSD. 


10 . Kimnn, 


12 . KtiaAn. 

I 

I 


12. ];ia7.\r.ii TKi: M.vr.Tvn. A:m;al. = W. llTiinuntD 11. = Kinm.i nf Xorm.-mtlv. 


13. tioti-Ni) Inoasinn. 


19. Eoivaud Titr. CoNrr.'son. 


I 

Alirnl. 


Iv.hv.'inl the &tr.uigcr. 


JMp.ir Alheling 
(in whom 

tho male Pason line 
li''c.une c.Ntinct). 


I 


jllnrp.arct, 
m. Malcoln), 

King of Pcoilnnd. 

IK.alild.-i, 

Tn. IIOT.v I. King of Knginnd 
(thus uniting tlie Saxon and Korinan lines). 


Korn.— Tlio vumlcrs mark the snccc.s':ion of the kings hefui-p liie Conquest. 'J’lio 
following were not of the House of Kgbcrt;— Tlio three D.^nish Icings— Hi. i ‘ axl' it. • 
17. Uai:o:.d ILviicrooi; 18. llARi>ic.\xi;Tr.;— and 20. Uaiiold Jl. ’ 
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m. Princess Alexaiulra iidinbmoli. 1800. IjOO. b. Nov. 1 ! 1 , 1910. in. Louis, m. Princi; 1818. _ 1807. 

of Denmark, Slarch 10, b. Aiio.'c, in. Frederick, Prince Prince of Hesse, Cliristian of in. Martinis 

1808 (tiYO sons and 1811. of Uermany, 1308. July 1, 18C2. Anuiiistenburp:, of Lome, 

tbreo daiightore). July 5, ISOG. Mar. 21, 1871. 
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DESCENT OE VICTOEIA I. EEOIiI EGBEET. 
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1. EoBEnT. 2. Etiiewdle. 3. Ai.rjtr.D the Geeat. 4. Edb-aee the Eldee. 
6. EwtuA'Dl. C. Edgae. Y. EthelredII. 8. EemuxoII. Irosside. 9. Edwaid the 
Stranger (not a king). 10. hlargoret, ■wife of Malcolm King of Scotland. 11. Matilda, 
■wife of Heney I. 12. Matilba or SfAnn, Empress of Germany, and wife of Geoffrey 
ofAnjon. 13. HE^-I!rII. 14. John. 15. Henry III. 1C. Edward I. lY.JEnwARDlf. 
18. Edward III. 


19. Lionel, Dnko of Clarence. 

20. Philippa. 

ni. Edmund Slortimer, Earl of Marcli. 

21. Eoger Slortimer, E.arl of March. 


22. Anno Mortimer = m. = Eichard, Earl of 
Cambridge. 

i 

23. Richard, 

Duke of York. 

24. Edward IV. 

25. Elizabeth = 


Edmund, John of Gaunt,* 

Duke of York. Dulce of Lancaster. 

in. Catherine Swynford 
(issue afterwards legitimated). 

John Bc.aufort, 

Earl of Somerset. 


John Beaufort, 
Duke of Somerset. 

I 

Margaret, 
m. Edmund Tudor, 
Eiirl of Richmond. 


= Henry VII. 

I 


James IV. of Scotland = m. = 20. Margaret = m. = Archib-ald Douglas, 
j Tudor. I Earl of Angus. 

2Y. James V. of Scotland. Margaret Douglas. 

I m. Earl of Lennox. 

28. Mary, Queen of Scots = Lord Darnley, 

1 I 

29. James VI. of Scotland, and I. of England. 

30. Elizabeth, m. Erederick, Elector Palatine- 

31. Sophia, m. Ernest Augustus of Brunswick, Elector of Hanover. 

32. George I. 

33. George II. 

34. Frederick, Prince of IValcs. 

35. George III. 

30. Edward, Duke of Kent. 

3Y. ViCloRIA. 


* John of Gaunt was older than Edmund, Duke, of York, but the latter is placed 
before him for typograpliical convenience. 
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Hardicanutc, 30, 

Harold Harefoof, 30. 

Harold II., King, 34. 

Hastings, battle, SC, 

Hastings, Warren, 288, Impeach- 
ment of, 295. 

Havelock, General, 339. 
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Henry I., reign of, 45-48. 

II., reign of, 51-57. 

III., reign of, 66-71. 

IV., reign of, 98-102. 

V., reign of, 102-106. 

VI., reign of, 106-112. 

VII., reign of, 121-125. 

VIII., reign of, 126-140. 

, son of Henry II., 56. 

, son of James I., 176. 

Henry, Cardinal York, 275. 
Hcreward, 40. 

He.xh.am, battle of, 113. 
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Homilies, book of, 143. 
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Howard, Catherine, 138. 
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Indnlgcncc, Declaration of, 23.3, 234-. 
Inkermann, katflc of, 337. 

Interdict, an, 62. 

Interregnum, the, 236. 
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Ireland, conquered by Henry II., 
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blished, ,344. 

Isabel, daughter of .Tohn, 66. 
Isabella, arife of Edward II., S3. 
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Jacobite plots, 24-4. 

Jamaica conquered, 210, 

.Tames L, reign of, 170-181. 

II., reign of, 22S-236. 
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Y. of .Scotland, 138, 

YI, of Scotland, 170. 

YIII. of Scotland, 261, 272. 

James Stewart, Pretender, 235, 
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Jeffreys, Judge, 230. 

.Tena, battle of, 308. 
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Jew.s, massacre of, 57. 

Joan, daughter of King John, 60. 

■ of Arc, 107. 

John, King, reign of, 61-06. 
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of Gaunt, 93. 

Jones, Inigo, 181. 
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Killiecrnnkic, battle of. 230. 
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Lackland, nickname of Juhn. .30. 

La Hogue, battle of, 242. 

Lancaster, Duke of, 93, 

, House of. 98. 

Lanfranc, .archbishop ofCanterburv. 
40. 
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Latimer, Bishop, 143. Burnt, .140. 
Laud, Bisbo]>, 184. Archbisliop, 
186, 

Law of Sir Articles repealed, 142. 
Legion, the Memorial, 245. 
Leicester, Earl of, 153. 

Leipzig, battle of, 313, 

Lcwck, battle of, 68. 
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Limerick, pacification of, 240, 
Litany, English, 139. 

Liverpool, Earl of, 312. 

Llewelyn, Prince of Wales, 72. 
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Locke, John, 226. 

Lollards, 97. 

Louis YHL, .assists the Barons, GO. 

XI Y., 217, 

Philippe I., 324. 

Lucknow, relief of, 339. 

Luther, Martin, 129. 
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Magna Carta, 6-4. 

M.ain Plot, tlie, 172, 

Malcolm, king of Scotland, 43. 
Malplaquet, battle of, 254. 

Mai', Earl of, 261. 
hlarch, Earl of. 111. 

Margaret of Anjou, 108. Defeated 
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Maria Louisa marries K.apoleon L, 
Sill 
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Maria Theresa, 270. 

Marlborough, Duke of, in Nether- 
lands, 248. At Blenheim, 250. 
Assists the Pretender, 260. Death 
of, 265. 

Marston Moor, battle of, 198. 

Mary I., reign of, 145-150. 

• II., reign of, 237-242. 

Stewart, queen of Scots, 152, 

153. Marries Darnlcy, 154. 
Defeated at Garherry Hill, 156. 
In England, 157. Implicated in 
Babington’s conspiracy, 161. 
Trial and execution, 162. 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Da}', 
159. 

Matilda, daughter of Henry I., 48. 

Invades England, 50. 

Meal-tub Plot, 225. 

Milton, John, 205. 
ilinorca, capture of, 254. Lost to 
England, 279. Restored, 284. 
Surrendered to the French, 292. 
Given back to Sjiain, 293. 
Monasteries, abolition of, 136. 
Monk, General, 212. 

Monmouth, Duke of, 229, 230. 
Montcalm, 282. 

Montfort, Simon dc, Earl of Lei- 
cester, 67. 

Moore, Sir John, 310. 

Flore, Sir Thomas, Speaker, 130. 
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Moscow, retreat of, 313. 

Motto of Prince of IVales, 90. 
Flutiny Act, 239. 
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Nana Sahib, 339. 

Nantes, Edict of, 167. Revoked, 
231. 

Napoleon L, besieges Toulon, 297. 
Expedition to Egypt, 300. First 
Consul, 300. Emperor, 303. 
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Flaria Louisa, 311. Invades 
Russia, 313. Fall of, 313. Es- 
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of, 317. 
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Republic, 335. Proclaimed Em- 
peror, 336. Alliance with Eng- 
land, 336. AVar in Italy, 341. 
Defeated by Prussia, 344. 

Nasoby, battle of, 190. 

Nassau, Duke of, 158. 

Navai-ino, battle of, 321. 

Nelson, Lord, .at St. AHncent, 299. 
At Aboukir, 300. Bombards 
Copenhagen, 302. At Trafalgar, 
305. Death, 306. 

Ncvill’s Cross, battle of, 90. 
Newbury, battle of, 198. 

New South Wales, discovery of, 287. 
Nile, battle of the, 300. 
Nonconformists, 154. 

Norfolk, Duke of, 139. 

Norman kings, 38. Possessions 
severed from England, 61 
Normans, 31. 

North, Lord, 287. 

Northumberland, Duke of, 144. 
Beheaded, 146. 
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O.ik, Roy.al, 206. 

Oates, Titus, 222, Punished, 228. 
O’Connell, 322, 332. 

Oldciistle, Sir John, 102, 103. 
Orange, William, Prince of, lands in 
England, 235. Declaration of, 
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Oswald, 15. 

Oswy, 15. 

Otho, king of Greece, 321. 
Ouden.arde, battle, 254. 

Oxford, provisions of, 68. 
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Palatinate, the, 171. 

Palmerston, Lord, a Lord of the 
Admiralty, 308. Foreign Secre- 
tary, 333. Prime Minister, 338, 
339, 341. 

Papists, disabled from sitting in 
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Parliament, note on, 71. Leicester’s!, 
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wcll, 210. Tiic Pension, 21G ; clis- 
.••oived. 223. 
r.irr. C'atlicrinc, 138. 
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P.itrick, St., 8. 

Peel, Sir It., Prime i^Iinister, 328, 
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I’cer."!, origin of name, 30. 

Pembroke, Earl of, Protector, 67. 
Penda, King, 15. 

Pcnitifnlar war, 311. 

Penn, William, 228. 

Perceval, 3Ir., 312. 

Peter, bishop of Winche.ster, 67. 
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Peterborough, Earl of, 251. 

Petition, Kentish, 245. 

Petition of Eight, 183. 

Philip, King-Consort ofltlary I., 148. 

L, of France, 42. 

of Spain, 163. 

Piets and Scots, 7. 

Pilgrim Fathers, 175. 

Pilgrimage of Grace, 137. 

Pitt, William, 260. First adminis- 
tration, 279. Kosigns oflice, 284. 
Created Earl of Chatham, 286. 
Second administration, 286. 
Death, 291. 

William, the younger, Chan- 
cellor of Exchequer, 292. Pi-c- 
micr, 294. P.csigns office, 301. 
Second time Premier, 303. Death, 
307. 

Plague of London, 218. 
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Plassey, battle of, 281. 

Poitiers, b.attle of, 91. 

Pole, Cardinal, 148, 149. 

Police, established h}’’ Peel, 322. 
Poll-tax, 93. 

Pondicherry, capture of, 280, 281. 
Poor, relief of the, 168. 

Pope, made owner of England, 63. 
Popish plot, 222. 

Post-Office, established, 215. 
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Poynings’ law, 123. 

Pricmunire, statute of, 133. 

Prague, battle of, 177. 
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Pra 3 ’or, book of Common, 143. 
Pretender, the, 253, 261. 

Pretender, the Young (Cliarlcs 
Edward), 271. 

Printing, invention of, 115. 
Protectorate, the, 209, 213. 

Punjab, conquest otj 335. 
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(Juebcc, taken, 282. 
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Paglnn, Lord, 337. 

Kaloigh, Sir Waller, 167. Arrested, 
171. Execution of, 177. 
Pamillics, victoiy of, 252. 

Rebellion of 1745, 273. 

Reform Bill, 326. Art, 313. 
P.efo.rmation, the, 129. Progress of, 
136. 

Regicides, i)unishcd, 215. 

Pdchard I., Cceur-do-Lion, reign of, 
57—61. 

II., reign of, 93-97. 

III., reign of, 118-120. 

, Duke oY York, 109, 119. 

Rights, Bill of, 237. Declaration 
of, 207. 

Riot Act, 261. 

Riots, the Portcous, 263. 

, the Ko-po])cry, 291. 

Rivers, Lord, 117. 

Rixzio, 155. 

Robert, son of William L, 40. 

— — , Earl of Gloucester, 49, 50. 

III., of Scotland, 100. 

Rolf, 22. 

Roses, war of the, 110. End of, 120. 
Roundheads, 195. 

Runnymedc, hlagna Carta signed at, 

64 . 

Rupert, Prince, 197. 

Russian war, 337. 

Rye-house Plot, 227. 

Ej'swick, peace of, 244. 
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Saclieverell, Dr., trial of, 2.55. 
Saladia takes Jerusalem, 57. 
Salamanca, battle of, 312. 

Schism, Act, 258. Eepeal of, 2G4:. 
Schools, for Scotland, 244. 

Scotland, part ceded to Edward III. 
Incorporated Cromwell, 209. 

Union with England, 252. Ee- 
bellion, 261, 

Scots, origin of the name, 7. De- 
feated by Edward I., 80. Defeat 
Edward II., Assist the Dau- 

phin (Q HeflUI.), 105. Defeated 
by VIII., 138. 

Se^g^moor, battle of, 230. 
Seminaries, 153. 

Senlac, field of Hastings, 35. 
Septennial Act, 243, 263. 
Settlement, Act of, 245. 

Sevastopol, fall of, 838. 

Seven years’ war, 279, End of, 
284. 

Severus, Emperor, 6. 

Seymour, Jane, 137, 

Shakspere, 169. 

Ship Money, 187. 

Shrewsbury, battle, 99. 

Sidney, Sir Philip, 163. 

Simnel, Lambert, 122. 

Sis articles, statute of, 138. 

Slavery, abolition of, 308, 327. 
Solway Moss, battle, 138. 

Somers, Lord Chancellor, 244. 
Somerset, Duke of, 141, 144. 
Sophia, the Electress, 246. 

South Sea Company, 264. 

Spanish war of succession, 247. 
Spenser, Hugh, 83. 

Sports, book of, 186. 

Spurs, battle of, 127. 

Stamford bridge, battle, 35, 
Stanhope, General, 254. 

Star Chamber, 125. 

Statutes, first framed in English, 

120 . 

Stephen, King, reign of, 48-50. 
Stewart, Lady Arabella, 172. Prince 
Charles Edward, 271, House of, 
170. 
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Strafford, Earl of, 184, Trial, 191, 
E-vccution, 193, 

Subsidy, meaning of term, 77. 
Supremacy, Act of, 134, 151, 
Surrey, Earl of, 139, 140. 

Swift, Dean, 266. 

Syria, war in, 330. 


T. 

Tal.avera, battle of,, 310. 

Terror, the reign of, 298, 

Test Act, 221. 

Test and Corporation Acts, repeal of, 
322. 

Tewkesbury, battle, 114. 

Theodore, archbishop of Canterbury, 

Toleration Act, 239. 

Tory, origin of part}’-, 225. 

Towton, battle of, 112. 

Trafalgar, battle of, 305. 

Treasons, statute of, 91. 

Treasury, first lord of, 260. 

Trent, council of, 153, 

Triennial Act, 191, 243, 

Troyes, treaty of, 105. 

Tudor, House of, 121. 

Tunnage, 173. 

Tylei’, Wat, 93, 

Tyndale translates 'Hew Testament, 
*136. 

Tyi’rel, Walter, 45. 


T7. 

Uniformity, Act of, 151, 216. 
United States of America, 290. 
Independence of, recognized by 
England, 293. 

Utrecht, peace of, 257. 


V. 

Vassal, 38. 

Versailles; peace of, 293. 

H ictoria, reign of, 329-344, 
Villeins, 39. 

Villeneuve, Admiral, 305. 
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YILLTIZKS. 

VillioK, Duke of Buckingham, 177. 
Vincent, Capo St., battle, 299. 
Vittoria, battle of, 313, 


W. 

Wales statute of, 74. Conquered, 
74. Incorporated with England, 
1.3G. 

AValcs, Prince of, title, 74. 

Wallace, Sir William, 77, 79. 

Walpole, Sir R., Prime Llinister, 265. 
PiO-jigns, 270. Created Earl of 
Orford, 270. 

Warheck, Perkin, 122, 123, 124. 

Wa.shington, commander of Ame- 
rican forces,- 289. 

Waterloo, battle of, 315. 

Watling Street, 8. 

Wellesley, Sir Arthur, 310. 

Wellington (Sir Arthur Wellesley) 
created adscount, 311. Duke of, 
314, Prime Minister, 322. Death 
of, 336. 

Welsh, origin of name, 10. 

Wentworth, Sir Thomas, 184. 

Wesse.a, 10. 

Westminster Hall, 45. 

Whig, origin of party, 225. 
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Wiclif, John, 97. 

Wilkes, John, 285. 

William L, reign of, 37-43. 

II., reign of, 43-45. 

III., reigns with Jlary, 237- 

243. Alone, 243-247. 

IV., reign of, 324-328, 

, son of Henry I., 47. 

■ , Prince of Orange, 220. 

Wolfe, General, 282. 

Wolsey, Cardinal, 126. Papal legate, 
128. Condemned and pardoned, 
132. Death, 132. 

Woodville, Elizabeth, Lady Gray, 
marries Edward IV.. 113. 

Woolsack, 191. 

Y. 

York, Duke of (James II.), 221, 222, 
225. 

, Edward, Duke of, 111. Pro- 
claimed king, 112. 

■, Richard, Duke of, claims the 

.Crown, 109. Wins b.attle of St. 
Alban's, 110. Killed at Wake- 
field, 111. 

, Richard, Duke of, son of 

Edward IV., murdered, 119, 

, the House of, 112. 
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DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES, 

Comprising History, Institutions, and Antiquities, from 
THE TIME OF THE ApOSTLILS TO THE AGE OF CHARLEMAGNE. 
With Illustrations. Vol. i. Medium 8vo. 311. 6ii. 

DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY, 

LITERATURE, SECTS, AND DOCTRINES. From thf. 

TIME OF THE ApOSTLES TO THE AGE OF CHARLEMAGNE. Vol. I. 
hledium 8vo. 311. 6d. 

DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN 

ANTIQUITIES. Including the_ Laws, Institutions, Domestic 
Usages, Painting, Sculpture, Music, the Drama, S:c. With 500 
Illustrations. (1300 pp.) Medium 8vo. aSr. 

DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN 

BIOGRAPHY AND MYTHOLOGY. Containing a History 
of the Ancient World, civil, literary, and ecclesiastical. With 
564 Illustrations. (3720 pp.) 3 Vols. Medium Svo. 841. 

DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN 

GEOGRAPHY. Including the political history of both countries 
and cities, as well as their geography. With 530 Illustrations. 
(2312 pp.) 2 Vols. Medium 8vo. 562. 

CLASSICAL DICTIONARY OF MYTHOLOGY, 

BIOGRAPHY, AND GEOGRAPHY. With 750 Woodcuts. 
(840 pp.) Svo. i8j, 

SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. With 

200 Woodcuts. (472 pp.) Crown Svo. js. 

SMALLER DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND 

ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. With 200 Woodcuts. (474 pp.) 
Crown Svo. 7J. 6rf. 

LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. With Tables 

of the Roman Calendar, Measures, Weights, and Moneys. (1220 
pp.) Medium Svo. 2ir. 

SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY: 

with Dictionary of Proper Names and Tables of Roman Calendar, 
etc. (672 pp.) Square lamo. 7s. 6d. 

COPIOUS AND CRITICAL ENGLISH-LATIN 

DICTIONARY. (976 pp.) Medium Svo. air. 

SMALLER ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. 

(720 pp.) Square icmo. 7s. 6d. 



DR. WM. SMITH’S LATIN COURSE. 

Vnicrlakcinuith the vte-^ of facaUatin^ the study ef the Latin tanouaai.and 
comonun^ i/u of the older ajtd mare modern Methods of 

instructioit. Each volume eontains subjects usually distributed ever two 
or more separate worhs^ 

PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part I. First Latin 

Course. A Grammar, Delectus, and Exercise Book with Vo- 
cabularies. (200 pp.) lamo. y, 6 ci. 

.. *lhis work contains the Accidence arranged as in the 
ORDINARY GRAMMARS** as WCll OS in the ‘^PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Latin Primer.'* 

PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part II. Reading Book. 

An _ Introduction to Ancient Mythology, Geography, Poman 
Antmuities, and History. With Notes and a Dictionary, (268 
pp.) lamo. 3r. 6//. 

PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part III. Poetry, i. Easy 

^^^^Gters and Pentameters. 2, Eclogae Ovidianas, 3. Prosody 
^^dh^tre. 4. First Latin Verse Book. (160 pp.) xamo. 3r. 6<f, 

PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part IV. Prose Compo- 

SiTioN. Rules of Syntax, with Examples, Explanations of Syno- 
nyins, and Exercises on the Syntax, (104 pp.) i2mo, 6fl*. 

PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part v! Short Tales 

AND Anecdotes from Ancient History, for Translation 
INTO Latin Prose. (140 pp.) xamo. sr. 

A LATIN-ENGLISH ‘VOCABULARY, arranged 

^cording to ^bjects and Etymology; with a Latin-Engllsh 
Dictionary to Piuedrus, Cornelius Nepos, and Cssar*s “Gallic 
War.* (190 pp.) xsmo. 34. M. 

THE STUDENTS LATIN GRAMMAR. By DR, 

WM. SMITH and T. D. HALL, M.A. (406 pp.) PostSvo. 6r, 

A SMALLER LATIN GRAMMAR. Abridged 

from the above. (220 pp.) xamo. 3^.6^/. 

TACITUS. Germania, Agricola, and First 

Book OF THE Annals. With English Notes. (378 pp.) icmo* 

34. 6d , - 

A CHILD’S FIRST LATIN BOOK, Including a 

Syslematic Treatment of the New Pronunciation ; and Praxis 
OR Nouns, Adjectives, and Pronouns. By T. D, HALL, 
M.A. (68 pp.) i6mo. ir. 6(4 


DR. WM. SMITH’S GERMAN COURSE. 

“ This series^ has been ccmpilM at the repeated request of numerous itnehers who, 
Jfndiujf the*Principux Latina* and *IntUa Graca,' the easiest booisfor 
Icarninjj Latin and Creek, are 'anxious to obtain equally elementary books 
/or the German lanqnace on the saxne plan. 

GERMAN PRINCIPIA, Part I. First German 

Course. Containing Grammar, Delectus, E.\ercises, and Voca- 
bulary. i2mo. 3S. 6 d. 

GERMAN PRINCIPIA, Part II. A Reading 

Book. Containing Fables, Stories, and Anecdotes, Natural His- 
tory, and Scenes from the Histo^ of Germany. With Gramma- 
tical Questions, Notes, and Dictionary, xamo. 3?. 6rf. 

A PRACTICAL GERMAN GRAMMAR. With 

a Skctcl) of the Historical Development of the Language and its 
Principal Dialects. By DR. LEONARD SCHMITZ, Classical 
K.v.iniiacr hi the University of London. Post 8vo. 3J. 6 tf. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S GREEK COURSE. 

This Series has been frefared on the same plan as ihe * Princifia Latina* The 
£reat object is to make the study of the Greek lansttaste as easy and simfle as 
fossible, by ffix'iuff^ the ^^rautjuatical forms only as they are -wanted, and by 
enabling the JtuJil to translate from Greek into Jlnxlish and from into 

Creek as soon as he has learned the Creek characters and the First Declension, 

1 

INITIA GR-^CA, Part I. First Greek 

CouRSK, containing Grammar, Delectus, Exercise Book, and 
Vocabularies. (194 pp.) lamo. 31. 6t!. 

INITIA GR.tECA, Part II. Reading Book; 

containing short Tales, Anecdotes, Fables, Mythology, and 
Grecian History. With a Lexicon. (220 pp.) lamo. 3f. 6rf. 

INITIA GRyECA, Part III. Prose Composi- 
tion : containing the Rules of Syntax, with copious E.xamples 
and Exercises. lamo. 3^. 6ii. 

THE STUDENT’S GREEK GRAMMAR. By 

PROFESSOR CURTIUS. Edited by WM. SMITH., D.C.L., 
(386 pp.) Post 8vo. 6r. 

A SMALLER GREEK GRAMMAR. Abridged 

from the above work. (220 pp.) lamo. 3^. 6rf. 

THE GREEK ACCIDENCE. Extracted from tbe 

above work. (125 pp.) lamo. is. 6ci. 

ELUCIDATIONS OF THE STUDENT’S GREEK 
GRAMMAR. By PROFESSOR CURTIUS. Translated by 
EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A. Post 8vo. js.ed. 

PLATO, The Apology of Socrates, the Crito, 

AND Part of the Pkajdo ; with Notes in English from Staul- 
DAUM, and Schleiermacher’s Introductions. (242 pp.) ismo. 
31. 6<f. 

DR. WM. SMITH’S FRENCH COURSE. 

FRENCH PRINCIPIA, Part I. First French 

Course, containing Grammar, Delectus, Exercise Book, and 
Vocabularies. lamo. 3^. 6rf. 

FRENCH PRINCIPIA, Part II, Reading- 

Book, containing Fables, Stories, and Anecdotes, Natural His- 
tory, and Scenes from the History of France. With Grammatical 
Questions, Notes, and a copious Etymological Dictionary. lamo. 
41. 6ii. 

THE STUDENT’S FRENCH GRAMMAR: a 

Practical and Historical Grammar of the French Language. By 
C. HERON-WALL, late Assistant Master at Brighton College. 
With an Introduction by M. Littre, hlember of the French 
Academy. Post 8vo. yr. id. . , 

The special aim of this grammar is to produce a book which will work 
well in schools where Latin and Greek form the principal subjects of 
study. In its preparation all the latest books in French philology have 
been carefully studied. 

A SMALLER GRAMMAR OF THE FRENCH 

LANGUAGE. For the Middle and Lower Forms. lamo. y. 6d. 



Dr.WM. SMITH’S ENGLISH COURSE, 
A SCHOOL MANUAL OF ENGLISH 

GRAMMAR; with Copious Exercises.- By WM. SMITH. 
D.C^L.j &ndT. D. HALL, M.A. (256pp.) iost 8v'o. 3J. 6d» 
'‘The use of this booh will render unnecessaiy that of many others. 
It IS really a serviceable school-book.*’— 

A PRIMARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR 

Elementary Schools. With E.Yercise.s and Questions. Based 
upon the above work. By T. D. HALL, M.A. (76 pp.) j6mo. is. 
" We doubt whether any grammar could give an introduction to the 
English language more clear, concise, and full than this does.” — 
sttatt. 

A SCHOOL MANUAL OF MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY, PHYSICAL AND POLITICAL. ' By JOHN 
RICHARDSON, M.A., Diocesan Inspector of Schools. (400 
pp.) Post Svo. s^. 

"This work has been drawn up for the Middle Forms in Public 
Schools, I^adies' Seminaries, Training Colleges, Assistant and Pupil 
Teachers, Commercial Schools, &c. It contains a careful selection of the 
principal known facts of Physical and Political Geography." 

A PRIMARY HISTORY OF BRITAIN. For 

Elementary Schools. Edited by WM. SMITH, D.C.L. 
(363 pp.) lamo. 24 . 6d. 

“ The modest title of this history scarcely indicates its re.al value. 
It IS an admirable work, one of the best short school histories of England 
we have siasi.’’— Educational Times. 


STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 

KING EDWARD VI.’s LATIN GRAMMAR; 

or, An Introduction to the Latin Tongue. (324 pp.) igmo. 3T. 

KING EDWARD VI/s FIRST LATIN BOOK, 
The Latin Accidence; Syntax and Prosody, with an English 
Translation. (220 pp.) xemo. af. 

OXENHAM'S ENGLISH NOTES FOR LATIN 

ELEGIACS, designed for early prohcients in the art of Latin 
Versification. (156 pp.) i2mo. 3s. 6d, 

HUTTON^S PRINCIPIA GR^CA. An Intro- 
duction TO THE Study of Greek. A Grammar, Delectus, 
and Exercise Book, with Vocabularies. (154 pp,; icmo. 3jr. Sd, 

MATTHIiE^S GREEK GRAMMAR. Abridged 

by BLOAIFIELD. Revised by E. S. CROOKE, B.A. {412 pp.) 
Post Svo, .t^. 

LEATHES’ HEBREW GRAMMAR. With the 

Hebrew te.\t of Genesis i. — and Psalms i. — ^%’i. Grammatical 
, Analysis and Vocabulary, (252 pp.) Post Svo. ys. 6d. 



MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORIES. 

** Mrs. Markham’s Histories arc constructed on a plan which is novel 
and we think well chosen, and we are glad to find that they are deservedly 
popular, for they cannot be too strongly recommended.” — yournal of 
BducatioUt 

• 

A HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the First 

Invasion nv the Romans. By MRS- MARKHAM. Continued 
down to 1857. \Yith Conversations at the end of each Chapter, 
With 100 "Woodcuts. (528 pp.) ismo. 3^. 

A HISTORY OF FRANCE, from the Conquest 

DY THE Gauls. By MRS. MARKHAM. Continued down to 
1S61. With Conveiiations at the end of each Chapter. With 70 
Woodcuts. (550 pp.) lamo. 35-. (>d. 

A HISTORY OF GERMANY, from the Invasion 

OF THE Kingdom nv the Romans under Marius. On the 
plan of Mrs. Markham. Continued down to 1867. With 30 
Woodcuts. (460 pp.) lamo. 31. 6<f. 


LITTLE ARTHUR’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

By LADY CALLCOTT. Continued down to the year 1872. 

With 36 Woodcuts. (286 pp.) j6mo. ir. 6d. 

"I never met with a history so well adapted to the capacities of | 
children or their entertainment, so philosophical, and written with such I 
simplicity.”— fl/rj. Marcett. 

ASSOP’S FABLES. A New Version. By REV. 

THOMAS JAMES. With 100 Woodcuts. (168 pp.) Post 8vo. 

2 X. (sd. 

"Of AIsop’s Fables there ought to be in every school many copies, 
full of Fraser's Masaziuc. 

THE BIBLE IN THE HOLY LAND: BEING 
Extracts from DEAN STANLEY'S SINAI AND PALES- 
TINE. With Woodcuts, (aiopp.) i6rao. ^s.(>d. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


NEWTH’S FIRST BOOK OF NATURAL 

PHILOSOPHY; an Introduction to the Study of Statics, 
Dynamics, Hydrostatics, Optics, and Acoustics, with numerous 
Examples. {142 pp.) Small 8vo. 3^. (}d, 

NEWTH’S ELE?TENTS OF MECHANICS, in- 

eluding Hydrostatics, with numerous Examples, *(374 pp.) Small 
Svo. 8s. 6d. 

NEWTH’S MATHEMATICAL EXAMPLES. A 

Graduated Series of Elemeulaiy Examples in Arithmetic, Algebra, 
Logarithms, Trigonometry, and Mechanics. (378 pp.) Small 
Svo. 8r, 6d. 
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